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OUTLINE OF 

Mr. Maclaren's Argument to prove that New Ilium 
and the Trdy of Homer were the same city — or at 
least occupied the same ground.^ 



yh BW things have seduced men iDto more uDaccountable errors, 
than an extravagant passion for hypothesis. Though persevering 
meditation sometimes brings light out of obscurity ; yet when mis- 
directed, or employed up6n subjects very plain and obvious in 
themselves, it rarely fails to generate vain subtleties or useless pa- 
radoxes. Thus, though Homer's poems ar^ remarkable for unity 
of design, and consistency of costume and details, the license of 
speculation has discovered in them the patch-work production of hali^ 
a dozen or half a hundred different bards or critics, living in ages and 
countries remote from otie another. By a singular inversion of retri- 
butive justice, the poet himself who has conferred immortality on so 
Hiany, has had his own earthly existence called in question. The city 
too, with all the glory she has derived from her misfortunes, has not 
been able to escape the suspicion of being nothing better than an 
air-built Aibric, though the poet has assigned her a local habitation, 
and has associated a hundred known objects with her as guaran- 
. tees for her existence. In shorty it is impossible to look at the 
multitude of singular opinions and controversies respecting Homer, 
without thinking of a maxim, the force of which is often felt, that 
discussion, though it may lead to truth in the end, is of^en an 
erring guide in the outset ; and that there are few conclusions ^o 



, * A Dissertation on the Topography of the Plain of Troy, including an 
ttamination of the opinions of Demetrius, Chevalier, Dr. Clarke, aod 
Ma)9ff 9«nnell. By Chablbs Maclaren. 8vo. pp. S70 s illustrated by a 
Mw*. Hurst and Robinson, London, 1893. 
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3 On the Identity of New Ilium 

secure, that they may not be unsettled by a restless spirit of spe- 
culation. 

When Chevalier published his hypothesis, scarcely any t>f the 
ancient localities were ascertained, and the Plain of Troy presented 
a tabula rasa for speculation. The tumuli, the rivulets, the hills^ 
nameless and undistinguished, presented themselves ready to be 
transformed into Homeric monuments at the call of the enterpris- 
ing theorist. The result has shown that the value of contingent 
facts can never be known till they are iif our possession. Chevalier 
might very reasonably think that it was of little consequence to 
ascertain the site of New Ilium, since Strabo rejected its claims to~ 
be considered as the Troy of Homer. But we are now aware 
that the knowledge of this site would have enabled him to distin- 
guish with certainty the true Simois and Scamander, and would 
thus have saved him from a radical and irremediable error — ex* 
cusable, perhaps, in him to commit, but which it would be inex- 
cusable in us to adopt, with the additional lights we now possess. 

The discovery of New Ilium should have led immediately to that 
of Strabo's site of Troy, which would have put us in possession of a 
key to the reasonings of that writer. But admitting that the want of 
accurate maps might have deprived us of this secondary advantage^ 
there is still a very important use' that might have been made of the 
discovery. Considering how many theories have been contrived^ 
and how many positions have been proposed and rejected as the 
site fif Troy, it is truly astonishing that, till the Essay before us 
appeared, though ten years have elapsed since Dr. Clarke made 
kuown the ruins of New Ilium, no one should have thought of 
trying the accuracy of an opinioi| which had the suffrages of the 
greater part of antiquity in its favor ; — namely, that ancient Troy 
and Ilium Recens might be the same town, or at least occupy 
the same ground. One would have imagined, that the probability 
of a conclusion so obvious, so reasonable in itself, and warranted 
by so many analogous facts, would have occurred as soon as the 
site was known. If this opinion should turn out ultimately to be 
aiccurate, it will be curious to reflect, that had Strabo's works not 
come down to us, it is, perhaps, the pnly opinion which would 
ever have been entertained. To bring this hypothesis to the test, 
by trying how far it is capable of explaining the details of the Iliad, 
is the primary object of Mr. Maclaren's Essay. In giving an out- 
line of his argument we shall avoid as much as po8sit>le entering 
into any of the collateral topics he introduces. 

There are two primary questions involved in this inquiry, both 
of which have been the subject of controversy. First, whether 
the Plain of the Mendere be the Plain of Troy ;— and secondly, 
what precise spot in the plain the city occupied. Mr. M^claren 
discusses both of these questions with great minuteness of detail. 

Plain of Tray. First, as to the geographical position of the 
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Plain of Troy, he adopts without (lesitation .the opinioti' held by 
all the ancients, and all the moderns, except Mr. Bryant, (and Mr« 
Hohhouse partially ,) that the Plain of the Metidere is the Trojan 
Plain of Homer. He maintains that the Hellespont of Hooier 
was simply the 'canal of the Dardanelles, and did not include any 
part of the ^gean sea, as contended by Mr. Bryant; and after 
replying to the objections grounded on the epithets nXarvs and. 
iLjreipwy, and showing that the term Hellespont was so restricted 
by Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, and Mela, he thus collects into one 
point the positive evidence supplied by the Iliad, to prove th# 
identity of the Plain alluded to with the Plain of the poet. 

1 • The Hellespont, at, or within which the ships were stationed 
(IK XV, 233. XV III, 150), is described as the boundary of the 
Thracians, which it continued to be in later times, and is termed 
ayap^s, the *' rushing," or '* swiftly-flowing" (II. ll, 84,5. XII^ 
30), an epithet singularly desci^iptive of a strait witii a constant 
current, at the rate of three or four miles an hour, but not appli* 
cable to the £gean sea, which has no tides (Wood's Essay oa 
Homer, p. 320). 2. The sea at which tiie ships were stationed^ 
was not the open sea, but a wide hay, elpvs KoXieos (into which the 
Scamander fell, II. xviii, 140. xxi, 125), an expression very ap« 
plicable to the mouth of the Hellespont, which is from three to 
four miles in breadth. 3* The entry to this bay was north of Te^ 
nedos ; for the party of Greeks who left Troy with Nestor and ' 
Diomed sailed first to Tenedos, then to Lesbos, from which they 
crossed to Cuboea (Od. ill, 157 — ^^174). 4. The entry, was south- 
ward of Imbros ; for Neptune, coming from ^gas in Eubosa to Troy^ 
left his chariot in a cavern between Tenedos and Imhros, and went 
into the Greek camp. 5. The Plain was thus evidently within the 
Dardanelles, and yet it was near the mouth of the canal, for the 
ground was not only within view of Mount Ida on the one hand, 
but of Samothrace on the other, from which two stations Jupiter 
and Neptune surveyed the combat of the armies (II. viii, 48. xiil, 
10)* Now a plain with a level beach, and a river corresponding 
to Homer*s Scamander, with adjunct streams, cannot be found 
any where farther up the Hellespont than the Plain of the Meudere ; 
and though it were found, it could not, from the position of the 
iiighlands of the Chersonese, be within view of Samothrace. Even 
though we had not the traditionary evidence of the later Greeks to 
guide us, these circumstances alone should remove every doubt as 
to the identity of the Plain of the Mendere with the Trojan Plain 
of Homer. 

As the data which the Iliad affords for determining the site of 
Troy depend chiefly on its position with reference to the rivers, 
our first step must be to ascertain which of the streams in the phiiii 
are the Scamander and Simois of the po^t. 

The. City between the rivers. Homer indicates very clearly that 
the city lay between the two rivers, which bad their sources ia 
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Mouttl Ida (II. XII, 19)9 %nA joined before tbey fell into the sei 
(II. ▼» 774). For the Greeks were encamped uu the sea-shoie, 
and persons passing from the camp to the city, and vice vers^ 
passed orer ooe of the rivers, and one only. Thus Priam crossed 
the Scamander both in going to the camp and in returning from it 
(U. XXIV, 349. 6^^), When Hector's friends were carrying hiin 
home wounded to the city, tiiey came to ihe forde of Scamander ; 
and the Trojans in the last battle crossed iht fords of the river in 
their retreat (11. xiv, 432. xxi, 1). Lastly, when the Greek and 
Trojan armies were fighting, in front of the city, sometimes close 
to the \valb9 and sometimes at a short distance from them, the 
battle is said to " roll back and forward between SUmois and Sca- 
mander*' (fiomp. 11. IV, 507* VI, 1 — 80). It is not once mentioned 
Uiat individuals or either army crossed the Simois. 
. The Rivers. The streams in the plain are, S, the Mendere^ r^ 
ing in the summit of Mount Ida, 40 miles long, 300 feet broad, 
deep in the time of floods, but nearly dry in the heat of summer : My 
the Dombrik, a torrent from the western chain of Ida, 13 or 14 
Uiiles long, 6*0 feet broad when its bed is filled, but nearly dry iu 
Mimmer ; it joins the Mendere at B : T, the Kirke-joss, 8 miles long^ 
15 feet broad and 3 deep, according to Chevalier, rising from 40 
springs at Y, and having a perennial current : P, the Kimair, a 
torrent apparently 8 or 9 miles long, rising in the western chain 
af Ida, and nearly dry in summer. The plaiu has the appearance 
of a. dead level; but as the Mendere, like all streams subject to 
inundation, continually raises tne ground on its banks, the middle 
pf the plain is in reality rather higher (ban the sides, aud the waters 
df the kimair when small, unable to force their way to the Men- 
dere at P, glide along the foot of the eminence R, and join the 
bi^ok of ^Kalefat Osmak near H : the waters of both then proceed 
northward between G and I (as marked by a dotted line) to the 
Doi^brik, M ; and all three fall ipto the bay near C, by a short 
stream. This i^ the course of tlie rivulets in summer; but in win- 
ter, when the waters are heavy, the Kimair joins the Mendere at P, 
tlie Kalifut Osmak at K, aud the Dombrik at B4 
, There are two opinions witii regard to the Scamander. Mr.^ 
Wood, Major Rennell^ and others, hold it to be the Mendere S ; 
but Clievalier holds it to be the small perennial stream T. It may 
be safely said that the former opinion has all the evidence in iti 
favor which the case admits of; and that the latter has nothing to 
recommeqd it, except that it accommodates. a particular theory. 

Scamander, Strabo describes the Scamander as rising in the 
highest part of Mount Ida, in the same hill with the Granicus and 
Esepus, aud falling iiito the sea at Sigeum (L. xiii, 602). Th^e 
is not tiie shadow of a doubt, therefore, that the Mendere was 
the Scamander of Strabo, Herodotus, and all the later Greeks > 
and this single circumstance ought to be decisive; fbr we can brin^ 
a hundnedexanptes of rivers preserving their ancient names.amidst 
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greater changes than took place here between the ages of Homer 
and Herodotus. The entire loss of the nanie would not have been 
at all unaccountable ; but Chevalier requires os to believe-^what 
Is altogether unexampled in history — that the nameis of two cekt- 
brated rivers were transfeited from the streams to which they be- 
longed, to two other streams, which had no right to the appel- 
lations. 

Homer's expressions descriptive of the Scamand^r can be ap- 
plied to no stream but the Mendere, without obvious violence to 
the sense. 1. The Scamander is repeatedly called "the river" 
(II. II, 860. XXIV, 351), a title justly due to the Mendere, which 
is the only river in the plain, but which could nevier be applied to 
such brooks as the Kirke-joss or Dombrik, when placed by' the 
side of a stream like the Mendere. 2. The expressions applied to 
the Scamander in the 21st Book, " the great river with deep whirl- 
pools, the vortigiuous Scamander, the wide-flowing impetuous 
river, which inundated the plain, and bore away men and horses 
in its floods," would evidently be worse than ludicrous if applied 
to any stream but the Mendere, which is large, deep, rapid, and in- 
undates the plain as here described. 3. The religious honors paid 
to the Mendere, and the epithet ** sprung from Jove," bestowed 
upon it, are not only merited by its superior magnitude, but are 
happily explained by the fact, that its source is a magnificent cas- 
cade issuing out of Gargarus, the summit of Ida — a spot held sa- 
cred as the earthly throne of Jove (11. viii, 47. m, ^76. xxiv, 
308). 4. The name of Xantbus, yellow, which the Scamander 
also bore, is peculiarly applicable to the Mendere, the yellow color 
of whose waters has repeatedly attracted the notice of modern tra[- 
Tellers (Clarke's Trav. 4th Ed. 111, 222. Hobhouse's Trav. 710). ' 

Ungrateful as the task is to argue against paradoxes, we shall 
examine very briefly the claims of the Kirke-joss to be const- 
d^red as the Scamander. 1. The Kirke-joss does not rise in 
Mount Ida, where the Scamander rose (II. xii, IS), but at the 
foot of the hill of Boumabashi, the site of Chevaliei^s Trov. . if 
he call this one of the roots of Ida, then Troy could not be placed 
on it ; for Homer tells us expressly, that Troy v/zsnot on the roots 
of Ida, but in the plain (II. xx, 2X6). 2. The term Xantbus does 
not apply to the Kirke-joss, for Chevalier says that its waters are 
remarkably limpid. There is nothing in it to account for the dis- 
tinctive epithet of ** sprung from Jove ;" and the title of ** the 
river" would be ludicrous when applied to it in a district which 
contained the Mendere. 3. To bestow the titles of ** the great 
Tortiginous river," &c. upon the brook of Kirke-joss, 15 feet wide, 
and 3 deep, would be so palpably absurd, that Chevalier found 
it necessary to elude the difliculty by a stratagem. He supposes 
that tfa% battle where these epithets chiefly occur, was fought below 
the junction of the rivers, at F, and that the confluent stream had 
the name of Scamander. His assumption, that the Mendere a 
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Wge river 40 miles long, gave up its name to a small brook whieff 
^ined it almost at the shore, after it had swallowed np many 
larger streams in its course, is about as probable as that the names 
<of Scamattder and Siniots had been transferred to the wrone rivers 
- between the ages of Homer and Herodotus. With such a btitude 
of assumption it might be possible to prove that Troy was on Mouat 
Ararat, With all these helps, however, the difficulty is not m- 
tnovedi For the place where the Trojans plunged in is called 
the ford (II. xx, 1), which implies that it was the point where the 
river was utuaUy crossedi Again, the title of, the " river with deep 
. gulfs/' M given to a part of the Scamander near the city, and far 
from the ford (11. xxi, 603). Moreover, the flood is not ascribed 
to the confluent stream, but to each river separately ; for it is only 
after the Scamander had ovt^rflowed the plain himself tluit he calls 
to Simois to swell his waters (II. xxi, 234 — 324% and Chevalier 
testifies that his Scamander never overflows at all (Edinb. Trans. 
Voh III. Tableau, p. 59)» Lastly, had Achilles crossed below the 
junction, he must necessarily have crossed Clievalier's Simois 
(the Mendere) again to get to Troy — of which Homer says not one 
word. 4. Homer mentions two springs, one hot, and one cold ; 
but Chevalier's springs (at Y) are cold, and all of oue temperature; 
and instead of two, there are twelve or sixteen. Mr. Maclareo, 
however, was mistaken in thinking that there were necessarily/orl^, 
«s the Turkish name (Kirke*^joss, '* forty eyes") seems to indicate. 
Forty is used in the Eastern languages to express an indefinite 
number.' Nor does Homer*s expression imply that the two springs 
were the head fountains of the river. For he places the sources of the 
Scamander in Mount Ida, and the city in the plain (Il.xii, 19* xx, 
216); and since springs in the plain could not be the head fountains 
•of the river in the mountain, they must have been merely S9urceSy 
whose waters either flowed into the river as an adjunct stream, or 
were conceived to rise from it, as Strabo understood. Upon the 
whole it may be said, that there are few points in ancient geogra- 
phy more indisputable, than that the Mendere is the Scamander 
of Homer* 

Let us next inquire what river corresponds to the Simois. And 
in this branch of the argument, to save room, we shall assume 
without proof, what is not now denied, and could easily be esta- 
blished by Strabo*a evidence, that the bill of Issariik, I, is the site 
of New Ilium. 

SitnoiSk Strabo tells us, that '* two elbows or bent ridges pro- 
ceed from the highest part of Mount Ida, the one towards Sigeura 
(A), the other towards Rhceteum (C), forming together a semicir- 



M. 



■ Thus, Chardin mentions a river near Erivan, named " Forty Springs ;*' 
Savary or Toumefort mentions one of the same name in Crete ; and 
Mr. Moricr observes, that the modern name of Persepolis is " Forty 
Pilhrsy^' though this is by no means the numlrcr of columns standing. 
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icuiar line, and ioclosing between them the two plains of Simois 
end Scamander ; and farther, that these two plains (of which this 
Scamandrian is the broader) are separated by a neck of high ground, 
or hilly ridge, which begins at New Ilium, and reaches {eastward, 
as appears from another passage) to Kebrenia, and joins the semi- 
circular elbows " (L. xiii, S97)> The features of this description 
will be recognisedl at once in the sketch. The dhows, or bent 
ridges, proceeding towards Sigeum and Rhoeteum, are evidently 
VLU and V W, which together form the semicircle W V VLU* It 
is equally impossible to mistake the neck, or hilly tract, beginning 
at New Ilium, I, and proceeding eastward, till it joins the semi- 
circle. It is clearly the ridge or hilly tract I X O.' And it is no 
less indisputable, that the two plains of Simois and Scamander, 
inclosed by the semicircle, and separated by the neck I X O, are 
the plains of the Dombrik, M, and the M endere, S, of which the 
latter is accurately described by Strabo as the broader. The Dom- 
brik is therefore beyond a doubt the Simois of Strabo ; and every 
other circumstance that writer has mentioned respecting this river 
confirms the conclusion. Thus he tells us, that the Scamander 
and Simois, approaching the one to Sigeum, and the other to Rhce- 
teum, unite a little before New Ilium, and form a lake or marsh 
at their embouchure (L. xiii, 597)^ Now, po river approaches 
Rhoeteum (C) but the Dombrik, nor Sigeum (A) but the Men- 
dere ; they do unite a little before Issarlik (1) ; the marsh alluded 
to still covers the space from B to C; and it is obvious, from in- 
spection, that the Dombrik is the only river which can be con- 
joined with the Mendere as the cause of their existence. To all 
this may be added, that the inhabitants of New Ilium held their 
city to be the Troy of Homer (Strabo, L. xiii, 593 — 600), a pre- 
tension which they never would have advanced had New Ilium 
not stood between the rivers then known by the names of Simois 
.and Scamander. That the Dombrik was tlie Simois of the later 
Greeks, may therefore be regarded as certain; and without 
strong reasons to the contrary, this may be held decisive as to its 
identity with the Simois of Homer. 

But the Dombrik corresponds better with the Simois of Homer 
than any other stream in the plain. The Dombrik is the largest 
stream in the plain, except the Mendere, as we would expect the 
Simois to be (Hobhouse, p. 749). Mr. Turner found its bed 60 
feet wide. Dr. Clarke describes it as dry in summer, but as a 
powerful torrent, bearing all before it in winter (Trav. in, 231). 
And this character corresponds to the terms Homer employs; for 
lie nowhere calls it a large vortiginous river, as he 6alls the Sca- 
mander ; and the violence and impetuosity he ascribes to it when 



' The form of this dividing neck or ridge is copied from a map in Vol. 
II. Part s. of Choiseurs Voyage Pittoresque, published in 1820. 
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•wcHedf be elsewhere ascribes to a winUr torrent (II. ii, 4^3. xxi^ 
508). Chevalier and Major RenneU bold the Simois to be the 
Tbymbrius, but we have seen that it was not the Thymbrias of 
Strabo ; and the Ibllowing circumstanee is almost a positive proof 
that it was not the ThYmbnus of Homer. The Dombrik is evi- 
dently best adapted oi^all the torrents in the pl^in to act ajtainst 
an object placed at the mouth of the Scamander, where the Greek 
entrenchment stood. Now when the poet musters the eight rivers 
of Ida to demolish the ramparts, the Simois is in the number^ but 
not the Thymbrius (-11. xii, 19). Had the Dombrik been the 
Tfaymbrius, is it not plain that the Thymbrius would have been in- 
cluded among the agents of destruction, and the Simois omitted 1 
Lastly, had the Simois not joined the Scamander close upon the 
sea, as the Dombrik does, but farther up, as at K, we maybe 
certain that some bodies of so large an army would have passed 
the confluent stream below the junction, and approached Troy 
across the Simois. 'Yet we find not a single trace of such a move- 
ment. To all this we shall add, what Mr. Maclaren has overlooked, 
that the accurate D'Anville, though he was aware that Pococke 
held this river to be the Thymbrius, has put it down in his map 
as the Simois. 

The Greek Camp. The two rivers being ascertained will assist 
us in determining the position of the Greek camp. 1. The site of 
the camp nHist evidently be somewhere in tlie level beach between 
A and C, the rest of the shore being rocky for five or six miles on 
either side. 2. It must be on the west side of the embouchure-'—npt 
the east, for the road from the camp to the city crossed the Sca- 
numder onh/, as already shown. 3. The spot was necessai*ily^f, 
for it admitted the- ships to be drawn up to the inland barrier: it 
m9as covered unth sands, as we are distinctly told (U. xii, 31): 
it was small, for the troops were crowded (IK xiv, 30) : and it 
had two or more tumuli erected close by it (II. vii, 334. xxill, 
162. et seq,). These circumstances put together leave no doubt 
that the tongue of flat sandy soil at Koum Kale (west of B) was 
at least a part of the Greek camp. 4. The northern extrepnity. of 
this point of land, Mr. Maclaren thinks, is susceptible neither of 
increase nor diminution, because being formed of sands deposited 
by the current of the Hellespont, without an alteration either in the 
nature of the material, or the velocity of the current, (both of 
which are extremely improbable,) it must remain unchanged.' 
But for the following reasons, he thinks, that at an early period, 
the embouchure of the Mendere was farther firom Sigeum, and that 
the sandy flat extended more to the eastward as shown in the sketch. 
'First, it is natural that the Scamander, flowing through an alluvial 



^ This depepds on the principle which gives stability to the matters 
constituting the beds of rivers. See Art. RivaR» by Professor Robinson, 
Encyc. Britt. 
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pki^ and raiatiig its bed eontiniraUy, should spmetimes change 
its course. Now as the accumulation of soil is greatest on the oast 
side of the plain, where the torrents of the Kimair, Kalifat Osmak^ 
and Domi^rik fall in, (fpr tlie Kirke-joss carries no alluvion,) the 
Scamander would naturally seek out its new channel on the west 
aide, where tiie resistance was Jedst. Every change nvust thus have 
shifted its mouth a little more to the westward ; and we see, aci- 
cordingly, that the present channel K F B is not in the middle of 
the vaUey, but close to the western eminences. The stream of the 
Hellespont must have aided this effect. Secondly ^ we find such 
a cbaoge proved by Strabo's measuremenis ; for the mouth of the 
Scamander, which is now 30 stadia from the site of -New liiunt, 
was in the time of Demetrius, no more than 20 (L. xiii, 598X 
and could not, therefore, be in any part. of the present chaun^ 
of the river. Thirdly ^ Sir WiUiam Gell observed the remains of 
deserted channels on the east side, where our reasonings would in^ 
duce us to look for the ancient course (Gell's Top. of Troy,»p. 
43). These may be considered as clear proofs that the river has 
shifted westwards, near its mouth, though they do not determine 
the extent of the change. But, assuming that the change haa been 
gomgon in a ratio corresponding to the time, and tliat the distance 
of the estuary from I, which is now 30 stadia, was 20 stadia 2000 
years ago, Mr, Maclaren has calculated th^t its position in the time 
of Homer might be about £, to which point he has conducted the 
supposed course of the river from F, following pretty nearly an 
ancient channel observed by Sir W. Gell. The sandbank, which 
exists along the north edge of the shore., here (marked in Major 
RennelFs map) shows, in his opinion, that this, ground was origi* 
nally formed by the Hellespont, and that it would consist of dry 
sandy like the point at Koum Kale, till the river in its migrations 
invaded it, and sweeping away the sands, replaced them by its 
slime and mud, and converted the soil into a marsh. 

The space thus marked out for the camp (bounded by a double 
line in the sketch) is about a mile long, by ^ of a mile broad ; bat 
excluding the sj^all eminence on which the two weslmost tumuli 
stand, the breadth of flat ground capable of receiving ships, is 
about half a mile. The spot thus indicated as the site of the 
camp, corresponds in every essential feature with that of Homer. 
It was situated on a wide hay into which the Scamander fell (IL 
XVIII, 140). Its position was good for defence, having the sea 
on three sided, and it was conveniently placed for drawing daily 
supplies from Thrace (11. ix,. 71)* Its extent was such, that 
the voice of Agamemnon might be heard firom the centre at bodi 
extremities (11. viii, 222). The ships from want of room were 
not drawn up in one line, but in rows behind one another like steps 
of a ladder (II. xiv, 30). Now, supposing that the vessels, were 
11 or 12 feet broad each, tike those of which Xerxes employed 
313 to make a bridge 7 sUkIia (3500 feet) long^ and adding 8 feet 
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more for open space and passages, then we find that five lines (tpott 
H piece of ground like this (each line -^ of a mile long) would con- 
lain .the whole 1186 ships of the Greeks. Again, since the ships 
served as well as the tents to lodge the troops, they would not 
occasion much loss of space. Now, supposing the army to amount 
to 60,000 men, and allowing 24,500 square yards for each 1000 
men, accordhiff to the military rule of the Romans (Gibbon's De* 
dint and Fall^ Chap. 1), it is found that a half a square mile, or 
m space exactly of the extent here assumed, would have sufficed 
for a camp. And since this was the space the Romans allotted 
for their camp, when they had it in their power to take what room 
they pleased, while the Greeks in their camp were crowded, the 
space might even be reduced somewhat. As it is, however, it cor-^ 
responds well with the terms Homer employs. A surface much 
smaller would scarcely have contained the ships and troops: in ft 
surface much larger they would not have been crowded. 

Trojan tncampmenL Hector having driven the Greeks within 
their entrenchments, and wishing to be at hand to attack them if 
they should attempt to embark during the night, thought it neces- 
sary to encamp in the field. Instead of taking up his station, how- 
ever, close to the entrenchment, *' he withdrew the Trojans to a 
place on the banks of the river, at a distance from the ships, where 
they remained during the night, and kindled, between the Greek 
tntrenchmtnts and the Scamander, a thousand fires which shone 
before Troy" (II. vui, 490. 556). Mr. Maclaren thinks that the 
Trojans occupied the position marked by curved lines from the 
high cliffs at D, to the marshes at £, blockading the camp entirely 
on the land side. The words used show that the Trojan en- 
campment was at some distance from the ships ; yet it was not 
vei^ far, for Agamemnon, standing within the entrenchments in the 
night time, saw the Trojan fires, and heard the martial music and 
the noise of the multitude (11. x, 11); and Dolon the spy, when 
dose bv the Greek lines, speaks of part of the Trojan army as just 
at band (II. x, 365. 434). It may be assumed, therefore, that 
the Greek ramparts were not quite a mile from the nearest part of 
the Trojan army. Dolon, who was standing near the ramparts, 
not far from one extremity of the Trojan camp, and at a place 
where the ground was marshy, (as shown by the marsh-myrtle and 
reeds,) must have been in the low ground between B and £. From 
this spot he describes (by the light of fires probably) the Carians. 
and other tribes, chiefly archers, as posted npos fikv &\6s ** towards 
the sea;" the Lycians and others, chiefly cavalry, as at Thymbra ; 
and the Thracians, newly airived, as hard by at the extremity of 
the camp (U. x, 428 — 434). We may suppose the post of the 
Carians to have been at D, where they would be towards the sea ; 
and being badly armed for night service, they were properly 
placed at a distance from the scene of action. The post of the 
cavalry lor the «ame reason would be at F ; and the Trojan infan« 
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ti'y, upon uiiose vigilance and firmness most reliance could , be 
placed (II. Xy 419)9 though not mentioned, would thus be nearest 
the enemy, and in the place most exposed to assault. It is curious^ 
that the Thracians, though newJy arrived, and necessarily by wa- 
ter, yet appejari from the order in which they are named, to have 
been farthest from the sea. Now, this -only shows that the sea 
^Huded to was not the Hellespont, which they crossed, but the 
Mgt2LVk sea at D, where the coast consists of steep cliiFs, at which 
troops could not disembark. 

Thymhrak If this explanation be admitted, Thymbra ought to 
be about F, and the Kirke-joss should be the Thymbrius. fn re- 
ality, iif Thymbra derived its name from a river, as Strabo states^ 
there can be little doubt upon the subject, for there is no other 
stream on the west side of the Scamander, where the Trojan army^ 
auxiliaries aud all, were posted. The nature of the ground strength- 
ens this idea ; for the perennial stream of the Kirke-joss keeping 
up a perpetual verdure, affords something like a reason for the 
name of Thymbra, borrowed from an odoriferous herb ; and farther^ 
9s the place would supply both pasture and water for the horses, 
it was in all respects a fit station for the cavalry. Strabo's account 
of the Thymbrius is so confined, that it can merely be received 
as evidence of the existence of the river, without determining its 
place. But instead of entering farther into this subject, we refer to 
Mr. Maclaren's work. 

, Tomb of Hu8^ When the Trojan army was encamped along the 
Scamander, Dolon told Ulysses that Hector was then (during the 
night) holding a council at the Tomb of Ilus, *' apart from the 
noise of the camp." The tomb was, therefore, not in the camp, 
but at some distance from it. Again, it was towards the town, 
for the Trojans passed it next day when flying to the city (II. xi, 
166) \ and as the army was posted on the west bank, it should con- 
sequently be on the opposite side of the river. And there accord* 
ingly we find it was ; for Pnam, going from Troy to the Greek 
^amp, passed the tomb of Ilus just before he came to the river 
(II. XXIV, 349). It should, therefore, be on the direct route be- 
tween the Greek camp and the city, and may very reasonably be 
identified with the tumulus G. Hector's object in holding a coun- 
cil here, was partly to deliberate undisturbed by the noise of the 
army, and partly to communicate with the town, to which we find 
him sending off a message, directing the old men and youths to 
keep guard, and from which he had to order down provisions foe'' 
the army (II. viii, 517 — 545). 

The Thro9mo8. The Throsmos, which is a term of doubtful 
signification, is used by Homer only three times, but under cur- 
cumstances which seem to define what he means. 1. The Thros- 
mos was on the same side of the Scamander with the Greek en* 
trenchments, for it was on the night when the Trojans were posted, 
between the. ramparts and the river, that they were said by Neater 
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Id h% encamped on the Throsmos near ths ships (D* viii^ 489<j 
X, 159)« 2. The potitioo of the Trojan army, here said to be on 
the Throsmos, is also spoken of simply as a plain (II. VIII,^558)» 
and a part of the Trojan plain (11. x> U). This is entirely over- 
looked by those who think it indispensable to find a hill for the 
encampment. 3. The Throsmos included an extensive space, for 
it is applied to the whole ground occupied by the Trojan army^ 
one wing of which was near the sea, another at the Scamander» 
and a part at Thymbra (II. x, l60. 428. 434). 4. It was not 
always applied to the same piece of ground, for when the Trojan 
army slept the first time ou the field, they retired to the banks 
of Scamander; the second time they did not so retire, but re- 
mained close to the n^mparts, and were only driven to the river 
next day after many furious charges (II. xx, passim, xxi, 1) ; 
yet their position on both occasions is said to be on the Thros* 
mos (II. xx^ 3). The expression, therefore, was not confined to 
an isolated hill ; but was applied to an extensive tract of ground 
characterised generally by a plain surface. 5. It cannot be under- 
stood to mean nothing more than ** saltus campestris," an open 
plain, as Mr. Bryant thinks, for in this case it would have been 
applied to the plain on the Trojan side of the river, where the chief 
battles were fought. On the contrary, in the three instances where 
it occurs, it is employed to distinguish exclusively the ground on 
the Grecian side of the Scamander, and we have seen that it ap« 
plies to the whole of that ground, from the camp to the Kirke-joss, 
and from the sea to the Scamander. Now, there is but one cir^ 
cumstance which distinguishes (his side of the plain from the other 
•*— that it everywhere rises into a gentle acclivity. And, that the 
expression really refers to this peculiarity, is confirmed by the use 
of the word in other writers, where it is found to mean ** a gentle 
ascent'' (Hobhouse, p. 758), Heyn6 also understands the word 
to signify a gentle acclivity ; and in this sense the term as em- 
ployed bv Homer is singularly distinctive and appropriate. 

site of the eity. We- have now a number of fixed points from 
which we can pursue our researches respecting the site of Troy, 
with some prospect of success. We know the situation of the 
Grecian camp ; and a multitude of facts and details connected with 
the movements of the armies enable us to fix a certain distance 
firom the camp, within which we are sure the city must have stood. 
When this distance is determined, our inquiries are limited to a 
very narrow space ; for, first, we have ascertained the Simois and 
Scamander, and know that the site must be sought between these 
rivers ; and, secondly, we know that it must be a hill, surrounded 
generally by a plain. When the problem is thus circumscribed 
Its solution will be easy ; and we shall find there is but one spot — 
the hill Issarlik — that can be reconciled with the various facts and 
circumstances connected with the Troy of Homer. 

That the distance of Troy from the Greek camp did not exceed 
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ikret mUet, we think inay be collected vHUi perfect certainty from 
the following circumstances. 

1. The march and meeting of the armies in the first battle indi-. 
cate that the distance was small. Comparing IK ii, 780. 808* 
11I9 1 — 15, we should conclude that the two armies started nearly 
at the same time, and advancing by a simultaneous rnQvement, 
met of course about midway between the city and the camp* 
And yet, it turns out, that in this position they are so near Troy that 
Helen and old Friam, seated on the walls, are able to distinguish 
the persons of the Grecian commanders in the field (U. iii, l6l). 
With ordinary powers of vision this could scarcely be done at the 
distance of a mile. 

2. When the duel between Paris and Menelaus took place in the 
position just mentioned, near the city. Hector sent thither for. 
two lambs, and Agamemnon sent to the fleet for one (U. 11 1, 1 16). 
All the details induce the belief that the lamb from the fleet ar- 
rived as soon as those from the city (11. lli, 245. 268). Let. the 
reader peruse the circumstantial narrative of the poet, and let him 
then try if he can reconcile this incident with the supposition that 
the Greek army was then before Strabo's site, O, or Chevalier*s, L. 

3. Prisoners, or horses and chariots, taken by either army, were 
not kept in the rear as they would have been had the distance ftom 
its station been great, but were sent off during the battle by the 
captors to the city or the camp (U. V, l65. 325. vi, 52). 

4. The fires kindled by the Trojans during the night on the 
banks of Scamander, at a distance which we have seen could not 
exceed a mile, or a mile and a half from the Greek ramparts, are 
said to "shine upon, or before Troy" (II. Vtii, 557. x, 12), The 
second passage seems ^o imply, that Agamemnon standing at the 
ships^ saw both the Trojan fires in the field, and the city illumi-, 
nated by their light. At any rate, the expression necessarily sup- 
poses a short distance between the Trojan camp and the city., 

5. When the Trojan army had taken up its station on the banks 
of Scamander after night/ally Hector orders the troops '^ to bring 
quickly from the city oxen, fatted sheep, wine and bread, from 
their houses ** to the camp for supper^ and collect wood for fires, 
which was accordingly done quickly (II. yiil, 503. 54>5). NpW 
an attack being intended on the Grecian lines at day break (in 7{ 
hours), it was scarcely possible to go to a city at O, or L, to collect 
cattle, bread, wine, fire-wood, and return over the same space 
with flocks of sheep and oxen, sloip-paced animals, to get thes6 
aniknals slaughtered and dressed, and to allbw a needful time for 
sacrifice and eating, within seven hours and a half. But the pro-^ 
visions were for §upper, and the troops are described as reposing 
round the filres the wholenight after being refireshed by their food 

(n. VIII, 549). - 

6. The blockade of Troy by the Greeks seems to hav^ been 

much stricter than a city at 0> or L^ or any spot.more distant.tfaa» 
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It could be expoied to from an army at Sigeum. Hector asks 
Polydamas if he was not tired of remaining shut up within the waihp 
in consequence of which the city was impoverished (11. xvit, 287). 
Priam asks permission of Achilles to send to Mount Ida for wood, 
saying, they were shut up within the city, as Achilles knew 
(II. XXIV, 662). Achilles tells that while he fought, Hector duret 
not venture beyond the Scaan gates and the beech'tree (U. ix^ 
352). And lastly, from the time that the Greeks arrived at Troy, 
the Trojan women had given up the practice of washing their linens 
at the hot and cold fountains, though these were under the walls 
(11. XXII, 154). All these circumstances show that the city was near 
the camp, and the two last lead us to suppose, that the moment 
any person passed without the city walls, on one side, he could be 
seen either from the camp itself, or perhaps the hill above. It will 
be seen that the hill, I, alone is sufficiently near, and has the ex« 
posed situation which these details imply. 

7* On the morning of the day after the first battle, the Trojan 
herald, Idseus, wenti}u»Oev, at day-break, from the city to the Greek 
camp, where he found the chiefs sitting in council at the ship of 
Agamemnon, — he settled a truce with them for burying the slain, 
-^returned to Troy, and delivered the result of his mission, — aAer 
which, the Trojans who were ready assembled, issued out of the 
city to collect theic dead from the field of battle ; and there they 
met the Greeks, (who came for the same purpose,) ** when the sun 
rising in the heavens had newly thrown his rays upon thejields*' 
(11. VII, 381. 423). , Thus in the short interval between day-break 
and sunrise, or a little after it, which could scarcely exceed an hour 
and a half, the herald had passed twice over the ground between 
the city and the camp, and the Greeks and Trojans had each passed 
over one half of the space. Nor can the word be translated early, 
and applied to a period before the dawning, for JLdaeus could not 
think of going to an enemy's camp in the night-time. It is obvi-* 
ously impossible to reconcile this incident with the supposition of 
m ffreater distance between the camp and the city than three 
mifes. 

8. Patroclus began his attack at the post of Ajax, the part of 
the camp nearest Troy. He beat off the first divisions of the Tro- 
jiins there, but as there were other bodies still in the camp, he 
followed the fugitives but a short way, evidently not fiurther than 
the nearest point where the river could be crossed, viz. E. From, 
this point he led back his troops to renew the combat at the ships^ 
^* and did not allow them, though desiring it, to ascend to the: 
town (11. xyi, 284. 398), an expression which clearly implies 
that the city was near, and that the enunence on which it stood 
began to rise from that very spot. It will be observed bow justly^ 

-and exclusively this manner of speaking applies to a city at I. 

9. Preparatory to the last battle, when the Greeks were drawn 
up in front of their camp, and the Trojans between them and tbo 
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Scamander, (about £,) Minerva excited the Greeks, by shouting' 
firom the ramparts, and the resounding dkore (that is most pro- 
bably the hill at Sigeum, A) ; and Mars on the other side, excited 
the Trojans by shouting from the citadel (11. xx, 51). The city 
thus appears to have been so near the camp that, vrhen the two 
amies were drawn up in a position extending from C up towards 
D, the summit of the city served Mars as a station to animate the 
troops from by shouting, exactly as the hill at A served Minerva 
on the other side. How could Mars have made this use of a cita* 
del at O or L? And is the hill, I, one foot nearer the shore than 
this incident requires ? 

10. On the day of the first battle, Agamemnon calls the Greeks 
to an assemblv at day-break, and proposes to them to return home: 
— they joyfully agree, and disperse through the ships to prepare* 
for their departure, — are summoned to a second assembly, where, 
after several speeches, a resolution is taken to remain ; — they 
again disperse among the ships, take their forenoon repast, perform 
solemn sacrifices, and then draw up in battle-array before their 
oimp (11. II, 1 — 464). These proceedings in so large an army, 
encamped over the space of one mile, must have consumed nearly 
one half of the day. Let us see then what is done in the other half. 
The Greeks advance till they are so near the city that Priam can 
distinguish the chiefs from the walls : — here Paris is challenged by 
Menelau8,and a long pause ensues, during which Agamemnon ^ends 
to the fleet for a lamb, wine, &c. — sacrifices are performed, — the 
duel takes place, and Paris flies, — after which the armies join battle. 
The Trojans are first repulsed (II. v, 37), and must of course have 
letired very near to the walls ; — they prevail in their turn, and force 
back the Greeks to a position ^c yrival^ at or near the ships (II. V-, 
7>88). The latter again drive the Trojans close under the walls of the 
city (II. VI, 256. 435). Hector goes to the Acropolis and orders sacri- 
fices, then rejoins the army, and after fighting some time in the ranks, 
challenges the boldest of his adversaries to single combat. Nine 
candklates present themselves, speeches are made, and lots drawn, 
and Ajax, on whom the lot fell, fights Hector till the approach of 
night puts an end to the duel, and both armies return home (II. 
vii, 282. 306. 311). Thus, in little more than one afcernooD, 
the Greeks pass four times over the ground between Troy and 
their camp, twice fighting, and twice simply marching. Besides 
this the armies rest on the field while a herald goes from the vici- 
nity of the city to the camp, and returns with a live animal, and 
while two duels are fought, one of which was preceded by solemn 
sacri^ces. We leave it as a problem to those who would place 
Troy at L, or O, or R, or any spot more distant than I, to recon*^ 
cile these facts with their theories. 

Mr. Maclaren then shows, that when we take the route from 
the <;amp to the city by parts, noting the different objects which 
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aiark sUtges in it» as — the ScamaDder — the tomb of Hus — the 
Erineus — the Beech-tree; and again^ when we examine the detaila 
of Priam's journey in the 24th book, we are conducted to a con- 
clusion precisely similar as to the distance. 

We may then consider it as proved that Troy was within three 
miles of the Greek camp. Now there is no hill within this dis- 
tance of the ground B, between Scamander and Simois, but Issar- 
lik, and that liill ought therefore to be the site of Troy. But far- 
ther, the ground in the neighbourhood of the city and of (he camp, 
and at all intermediate places, is uniformly described by Homer as 
a plain. Though such mhiute objects as a fig-tree, a myrtle, %■ 
beech-lree, a tumi»lus, deep sands, and trenches or hollows, are 
mentioned, there is no hill or eminence (except Batieia, a tumulus) 
once alluded to in the movements of the armies. This is easily 
accounted for if Troy was at I, since the height on which it stood 
would be the first and only hill that occurred on the line of march ; 
but if Troy stood at X, at R, or at O, the entire silence of Homer 
as to the hill of Issarlik, which the armies would constantly pass in 
their march, and which must have been of importance as a military 
postf and his regularly describing the ground with such inequali-^ 
ties of surface as a pfnin, are difficulties which we leave those to 
explain whose theories draw such consequences after them. 

Troy stood on an eminence, as is clearly shown by the expres- 
sions ascending to it, and descending from it. Ilium beat by the 
windsy ^ud by the precipices under the citadel (11. ill, 253. xVi, 
396* XV, 558, &c. Od. vill, 508). Issarlik is a hill about teven 
furlongain length, by five in breadth, with a gentle ascent on all 
sides but the north, where it presents a rocky front, of seventy 
feet iti height, according to Mr. Tutner. It is, in short, exactly 
such a hill as we should imagine a priori Troy occupied. The 
fact that a city of the same name existed on the spot, from a period 
reaching beyond the epochs of regular history, and that this city 
received visits and honors from kings and conquerors, on the sup- 
position that it was the Ilium of the poet, are ail circumstances 
atrotigly in favor of the hypothesis. Nor is there a single argu- 
ment in ftlvor of a more distant position^ which cannot be easily 
answered. 

In Mhis outline of Mr. Maclaren's argument, the necessity of 
beidg 0oncisc has compelled us to leave out a multitude of details, 
and even some entire branches. He enters into a long discussion, 
tb show that Strabo's site of Troy is the hill 0« By dissecting 
the passage relating to the course of Hectdr atid Achilles^ he en- 
deavour to prove^ in opposition to Chevalier and Heyn6, that the 
flight was not before^ but round and round the city. He has an 
elaborate argument to show that the two westmost tumuli at Si- 
geuiH, are the ideiltical monuments mentioned by Homer. For 
these and fot a fuller view of the reasoning n^ have abridged, aftd 
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for his objections to the aitcs pn^rased by Strabo, CheTalief, Dr. 
Clarke, and H^or Rennetl, we refer to the work itself. And we- 
abflll conclude this article by observing, that Mr, Maclarfn's theory 
has broi^t us back very neady to tbe spot fixed upon by Danville 
before the present controversies began. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE SKETCH. 

A Tbe promontory of Sigeum in the £gean Sea. 

B Tbe position of the Greek camp according to Mr. Maclaren. 
Tlie three dots represent three tumuli, of which the weslmost is 
■opposed to be the lomb of Achilles. 

C The promontory of Rhoeteum in the Hellespont, with tbe re- 
puled tomb of Ajax. 

S The river Mendere of the present day — the Scamander, ac- 
cording to Mr. Maclaren, SFB its present course to the Helles- 
pont : SFE its ancient course, 

M The river Dombrik of the present day — the sncient Siniois. 
MEB its present cdurse. 
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K Thejunctionofthc brook of Kalefiit Osmak with th^ Men- 

dere. 

P The junction of the bfook of Kimair. 

T The brook of Rirke-joss, the Thymbrias of Mr. Maclaren. 
It once joined the Mendere at F, but is now carried by an artifi- 
cial cut Q to the iEgean Sea. ^ ^ . « 

L Chevalier's site of Troy, with the springs of his Scamander, 

Y half a mile below. . . . , . 

R Major Renneirs site of Troy marked by an elliptical dotted 

line. 

Strabo's site of Troy according to Mr. Maclaren, 

X Dr. Clarke's site of Troy, the modern village of Chiblak. 

1 The hill Issariik, the site of Ilium Recens, and also of the 
Troy of Homer, according to Mr. Maclaren. 

Dotted lines mark the present course of the sea-coast from B to 
C, and the present channels of the Mendere and Dombrik to 
their junction at B. 
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No. VI.— [Ca/ittnued/rom No. LII. p. S65.] 



■ collecting toys 

And trifles for choice naatters, worth a spnnge ; 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 

Paradise Regained, 



Fabyan's Chronicle, Part vii. Chap, ccxxiv. (Expedition 
of William Riifus into Normandy.) /' The master of the ship 
\iras afrayed, he sawe the wether so darcke and so clowdy, couii- 
sayled the kyng tooe tary tyl the wynd would blowe more fa* 
vourably. But he comhiaiuided hym to make all the spede that 
he coulde upon hys lyfe, sayinge that he never heard that ever 
any kynge was drowned. And so he passed the sea and landed 
in Normandye.*' Compare this with Caesar's speech on a similar 
occasion. — ^The same work contains a story of a miracle, wrought 
in vindication of the tide of an Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
personage is represented as having in the presence of William 
planted his pastoral staff in the ground^ by way of a '^ testimony" 
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against the monarch ; the crosier^ According to the annalist, 
remained immoveably fixed in the earth, with a radical obstinacy 
resembling that of the Roman standard on certain occasions, 
and with an equally good effect, 

• 

Was the following passage of Silius Italicus intended as a 
defence by anticipation against the charge, which has been 
usually brought against him, of distracting his reader's attention 
by a perpetual change of scene i 

Flectite nunc vestros, Heliconia numina, gressus 
Ortygiae pelagus Siculique ad littoris oram. 
Muneris hie vestri labor est; modo Daunia regna 
JEneadum, modo Sicanios iuvisere portus, '^ 

Nunc Macetum lustrare domos et Achaia rura, 
Nunc vaga Sardoo vestigia tingere fluctu, ' 
Aut Tyrite quondam fundata mapalia genti^ 
Extremumve orbem et terrarum invisere metas. 
Quare age, qua litui, qua ducunt bella, sequamur. 

Lib. XIV. init. 

Polyb. Frag. Lib. xii. 23. '/iXXa /xot Soxsi TrsKriiiiVM TlfJMiog, 
dSf iv Ti/xoXscoy, ire^iXoio^xws iv aurp (sola sc.) SiKsXlotf xadiiri^ 
h i^vfii^, cvyxpnog ^^v^ toi^ Iff'i^MysoTaroi; tcov ^gwfloy, xotv 
uMsf UTsp *lToi}Joig /xoyov xeii SixeXlas irpayfMMTtvifA&fos, eixoroog 
TTUpafiokris aJ^ivAr^vM rolg vwep rris oixoujxevi]^ xoi rmv xuioKou vpoL^ioov 
irevQiriiiiyois roig cvna^eis. We have here the origin of the mo- 
dern proverbial phrase, '^ a storm in a vinegar-bottle." (The 
above passage^ with the whole of the xiith book, from p. 415 to 
440, is headed: ^' Res Locrensium," though it has nothing to do 
with that subject.) 

In the catalogue of a classical bookseller lately published^ an 
Aldine Livy is noticed as follows: *' Livii Historiarum Decades 
1. 111. et IV. — In beautiful preservation-^S!7({i2^j the second 
decade. 

IMITATIONS, &c. 



Nam fratres inter ahenos — 



Prascipui sunto, &c. ' Pers. Sat. ii. 56. 

Hence Pope : 

Where o'er the gate, by his famed father's hand. 
Great Gibber's brazen, brainless brothers stand. 

Dunciad, i. 
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— ' Quid tc, turpissime, bcllia 

Inserisy aut saevi pertentas Pallada cam pi ? 
Tu poles alterius studiis habere Minervse ; 
Tu telasy non tela, nequu Claud, in Eutrop. i. 271. 

Hence Dryden in his tranftlation of ^n. vii. S05* 
• — ■—■ ■■ non ilia colo calatbisve Miner vae 
Foemineas assueta manus, sed pnelia virgo 
Dura pati^ &c. 

She chose the nobler Pallas of the Field. 

■ super arbore sidunt^ 

Discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit. 
j^^ ^ Mn. VI. 203. 

Tnus a late poet with characteristic splendor : 
-— — - high above was spread 
The emerald heaven of trees of unknown kind. 
Whose moonlike blooms and bright fruit overhead 
A shadoWi which was light^ upon the waters shed. 

Revolt of Islam, xii. 

A writer in the Adversaria Literariai (XLVI. 394.) quotes 
the following lines from Hesiod^ with a passage to the same 
purport from Livy : 

03to^ ftgy 'jravapKTTOS og avros icolvtol vo^otj, 

^patrtrafjLtvos ri x hrenu xoA h$ riXog ij<riy ufielva), 

i<riXog S' ftS xaxemg, tg eS uvovrt 9r/9i}Tat. 

0$ $6 xff jtArijr' avTog voeij, jx^r* iXXov axoueov 

Iv Sufta |8aXX)jTflt», ^8* air oL^gvflos etyyjg, 
Machiavelli's observation is very similar. '' Sono di tre ge- 
nerazione cervelli : Tuno intende per se ; Taltro intende quanto 
da altri gli e mostro ; il terzo non intende ne per se stesso ne 
per demoWazione d'altri." We quote the above (being ourselves 
unversed in the writings of the Florentine politician) from a 
modem work, remarkable for the beauty and value of its quota- 
tions; from which we shall also extract another passage, cited by 
the author (S. T. Coleridge, in The Friend,) from an old Fnglish 
writer. *^ He (Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk) liked well 
the Philosopher's division of men into three ranks : some, who 
knew good and were willing to teach others ; these he said were 
like gods among men : others, who, though they knew not much, 
were willing to learn ; these he said were like men among 
beasts : and some, who knew not good and yet despised such as 
should teach them ; these he esteemed as beasts among men." 

It has been asserted that Horace never elides at the end of 
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any Sapphic line, except the third. (We suppose the case of 
que was excepted; see Lib. iv. Od. ]i.'£2.) An instance 
however occurs. Lib. ii. Od. ii. 18. 

. _«_ Phraaten, 

Dissidens plebi, nuniero beatorum 

Eximit Virtus — — — 



No. LL p. 6. 1. 11. omit " the case of.*' lb. 106. end of 
paragr. 1. read « Virgilian or Miltonian.'' LI I. 229- I. 27. 
some words are transposed. 

In a late book of travels, the words 'jrpoeSplot litnu^vo^ rou 
ABV^ivuKTog (part of an inscription found in Lesbos) are trans- 
lated '' the chair (or throne) of Potamo, king of Lesbos.'' 

In No. L of the Nugae (XLVIIL 386.) mention is made of 
several prevalent errors in the orthography of ancient names. 
We add a few more instances. One very frequent corruption 
consists in the substitution of es for a in the terminations of the 
names of dynasties, as the Seleucides^ the Alcmaordde^ See. 
more especially of modern ones, the AbbaisideSyihe Ommiades, 
the Sassanides, Sic. This, like so many other barbarisms, origi- 
nates in the imitation of French usages. jEgysthus for JEgisthus 
is also common; similar to which are Hippolitus (otherwise 
Hyppolitus), Lybia, Cyneas for Cineas (originating in the fre- 
quency of a similar begmning), Dyonisius, Thetys (where two 
independent names are confounded, as in Zenocrates, compound- 
ed of Zeno and Xenocrates), &c. Xantippe is common — so 
also, by an opposite error^ Thrasymenus. Ptohmy from ITto- 
Xf/xaio^ (some write Ptolomy) militates against analogy. P^o- 
/eTTiee, the old form, is better: 

£v'n so the Macedon, as tales agree. 
Was taught to dream a herb for Ptolemee. 

Dryden. 
Where Macedon for Macedonian is also observable. 

Peneiis is ordinarily made a dissyllable, and Evx a trisyllable. 
Nepenthes is frequently spelt nepenthe; there is no authority, 
indeed, in Homer, for giving it any name at all. Miss Wright's 
Gargettium, &c. may be left to sleep with Lady Morgan's 
Secyonia ; but the Edinburgh Reviewer on Demosthenes ought 
to have known better than to mistake ^DpiirM for the inhabitants 
of Oritum. 

In the poetry of the Anti-jacobin we have 

^. ,■■ Sage laws ! 

Such as Lycurgus loved, when at the shrine 
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Of the OrtbyaD goddess be bade flog 

The little Spartans. 
This false orthography originated in Pope's false quantity. 
With horror sounds the loud Orthian song. — II. xi. IS. 
Tlie English translators of the age of Pope and Dryden seem 
to have considered themselves entitled to an almost boundless 
license in altering the quantity, and indeed the spelling of Greek 
names. Instances are every M'here occurring ; ex. gr. Laodam 
for Laodamas (Pope, Od. xii.) And lolas for ^olus (Dryd. 
^n. XII.) Modern translators are more scrupulous in these 
matters. Menelaus as a trisyllable reminds us of Adam Wood- 
cock's " uncle Menelaws" in the Abbot. The old renderings of 
Greek words are frequently preferable to the modem ones. 
Philanthrope is better than philanthropist. So also theologue. 
We have also theologer and philologer. The practice of termi- 
nating every thing with ist is but one instance of that rage for 
classical formation and termination of words^ which in later 
times has produced s6 many strange monsters; as pugilism, 
calorimeter, generalogy, herborization, &c. Sic. &c., including 
the high-sounding would-be Greek denominations by which it is 
thought necessary to designate all new inventions in the public 
prints. Sed hactenus de quisquiliis. 

BOinTOS. 

GR^CULA. 

In Amid cujusdam Cantabrigiensis nuptias. 

« 

flroJgv ToiaSf (TOJ, fipiar*, itfiovXta ; 
rt TOUT iBgacas, Kavrafipoov vetarigoos 
yotfABlv hiaaxoov ; irov 70a ol vuiMroixBXot 
ecovT* iywve$, trou ie cuft/SoXoi xXrrro), 
artfAVol T8 xvxXoi, xa) rplyoova TFavco^a, 
el TFaca v«otij^ Tolg yifM^s iyxelcerui ; 

In Chrysidem. 

Ty^s euTPpoo'mwov X^tnhg ^avdov xapot 
hco-ois TgoVoio'jy mov ixvovovfLsvor 
XfrroTc* jxev rot vpaor' mtrre^eg xofiris 
«rXoxajxoi; l<rsiSoy* x^ X^P^ viTUJOfMvos, 

huielr ufieivov, ovli xixXiov jSXeireiy. 
eve) S' airKoTKriv av xop^aig, avev X^^^^> 
^0'X)jjX6V)2V lo-sfSoVi Met Sij vkiov 
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• 

T^ /xJv yap, elSos, tcw 8s, iFt^viri/^i Ivijv 
yyf^ htnepot jxoi fpovrl^ ijv trofooripoL. 

In malam optimi cujmdam auctoris versionem. 

ovfiov jSosioy, ijXioy itpOfrijiKciroi^.* 

In Monodiam quandam de R. B. Sheridam obiiu. 

** ^flg ieiov vfivov a/xf ) Jijjcta^ou^ ra^ep 
TifJiMv hip^vri(r* I*' tS ys Tor ^ujtifiljct' «y« 
xoAAiffTOV elvoi, flrXi^y ixiairotxricu (M¥0V. 

K. 

^£/ Amicum, qui Tragosdia scriptionem suaserai. 

Vis me Sophodis dicere barbito, 
Torquate, Brutum. Parca potens vetat, 
Multisque cselata figiiris 
Detinet in latebra Maihests. 
Mox fortei claudet festus ubi roeos 
Janus labores^ et fuga mensiunii 
Fessam remulcebo quietus 
Calliopes per amoena mentem. 
Sic ipse, duri quum studiis fori 
Primae diei tempora triveris, 
Gaudes reclinatus niaritae 
CoUoquio recreare curas. 

K. 



- - '^- ■ u-l 



iaW^ 



' Vid. Bail^ii Hieroglypbica. 
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ON THE 
FABLES OF ^SOP AND BABRIAS. 



No. III. — [Continued from No. L. p. 37 1 .] 
Fab. 362. — Avxog, 'Apvtov, xa) Aea>v. 

Aioovii roirco ^aS^vris o'uvayrijo'a^ 
i^eiXero ri vpi^aror 6 8ff frroAiig 
wippoAwv el^rffv aSixoo; ^^^ tou/mv* 

Tov fiij TvpctwHv X^^P^ ^wanuraTvif 
aXXet TraVTore IxSixsiy roi$ avoootg ; 

Sixa/oo; i(rx,8s vwi ^iXov to Sofiev ; 

Versus politicos modo Don omnes detexit Coraius p. 379* Fa- 
bula paiilo aliter scripta olim exstabat inter Neveletianas N. 
238. unde pauca delibavi. 

Fab. 363.=Bodl. 94. apud Tyrwh. p. 20= 172. 

6 Avip(6e\g iiri MvpfAiiKog xai 'EpfAvjg^ 

IScov ris oSlxcog iXeyt rou^ deoug xpheiv 

hog yap ao-efiovg ljxj3ej3iixoTO^ vXjulop, 

TfoXkiAg vw atyr» firfih ahtovg 6y^<rxeiy* 

Koi tcmV 6jxoD Xeyoyro^ Aa (ru/t/Soe/yei * 5 

ToXXooy xns adriy ^0*1x0^ ^Xfic \tMp\M\x(m^ 

(TTrfvScov oh^yoe; r^^ itvphag airorgcoyeiy* 

a$' |yo$ St Siix^ei^ (ruynranjo'e rovg irivrug' 

'Epi^ig S* ffiriOTfl^; rw re petPHlcp iralaiv 

ilr oux uvi^it, ^^<f^, Tohg dead; uftcov 10 

elyoei Sixtfora^^ olo; el cv jUrUpjx^xcoy ; 

Totam fabulam^ in qua Choliambos jam latentes bis viderat 
Tyrwhittus, metris modo non omni parte absolutis, restituit 
Coraius p. 411., quern palam sequitur Schneider, Schneiderum 
vero tacite Blomfieldius. 

Fab. 364. Vid. in CI. J I. No. L. p. 365. 

Fab. 365=Bodl. 104. Tyrwh. p. 21 = 172. 

Ziig hxaarfig. 
I Zivg Toy 'E^ft^y rAg dfAagrlag Syvproov 
iv irrpMiotviy iyypa^VTct, xl^anov 
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SiFoog kKourrov rotg iticus ivaTrgitr^oi. 

rwv S* 6a'rpaxaiv (rvyxsyujxevMV sir oAX^Xoi^ 5 

TO jxev fipaSiov, to ii rayioy IjxtiWsi 

tig TOO Jii^ rAg xst^oe;* tiiror sdtvvoi 

T0^ reuv froyyipwv, oi Trpooijxe tav/xa^ff iv^ 

tify dao'O'oy aSixoiy^ ^^f^e ri; xaxo)^ wpicvp 

Hujus fabulae w. 3. et 5. eruit Tyrwhittus ; ceteros, praeter 
tres initialesy Schneider^ quern tacite sequitur Blomfieldius. 

3. Ms. Bodl. irXi]a-ioy auroD. Voces omittit Ms. Vatic. Ipse 
dedi 7Fkiii(rlov fixcov. Jovis dixovg commemorant scriptores pro- 
bati. Cratinus in Archilochis^apud Suid. v. Ji5; \t'^<^o^. "Evia 
Jihs ftffyoXoti iixoi, quocum synonyma sunt ipovog et il4>pos : 
cf. Soph. Fragm. Incert. 3. 2iiog al tb waga 6povov kyyhttTCii 
l^ojxeyftt. Callim. H. in Jov. 67*^ X0(} ireXa^ st(rao Sf^pou. Unde 
intelligitur CEd. C. 1267. Zi^vi <r6v6uxQg tpimv. 

6. PqeSm et ra;^ioy Attice penultimam produjcunt. Atqui 
dixerit Atheniensis ^paSCrepov — et iatrfrov, 

9. Ms. Vat. Twy ouy. Syntaxis est nulla. 

Fab. 366. Vid. in CI. Jl. No. xlix. p. 21. 

Fab. 367.— "Oyo^, KwSSm. 

"Ovov Ti^ irgife xvy/Si^y re MeXirftioy 
6 /xey oSy ly aukf wagei fuTvaiin letrfMorr^g 
xpi6otg trpuyi XMyoprov, &(nrBp tlootet* 
ri xuy/Stoy Se X^S"^* iipvifMog icailfyv, 
roy Sffo^^y ys iroixfAo)^ wepia-Kolgov, 5 

'f exeiyo^ 8" aino Kariyaiv iv roig xoXtoi;' 
§ ^"Ovog aX^flfloy, w^d' [?Xijy fgr^yrXijcre,] 

ofywy a^* S\t^ou^ l^iygov i\ Ztrwv yjptlet,, 

8)||p^0ei; Sff dujMp xa) irfjiO'triy olpii^ug 10 

irao^ deoopaav h ifipim^xi Toy o-xi^yoy^ 

^oTvi]^ ^ye/ii; Skt/x^ xo) nak»g pfl^ASp 

Ig ri [jLiirov ai\rig i^xAiv ifJUFrpa Kotxrlfysv. 

calvstv S*^ ofre xuaw^ HeXa xoi ifepio'jialpeiy. 

rijv jxey rpoff-eCxy i; f^oy ?j3aXfy ihaa-ag, 15 

aifavTU ^ ii6vg i^X^crt rti trxn^* 

SsiiryouyTtt S* ffu% jxlt Ssov^njy xpouo'coy^ 

Vfioroi; miufiig* ivy^urov 80 xiySuvoti 

fispoiroyrff; iy fbitroi; irootrotv &g V Hypv, 

tixpam xopivMg aWog c^XXotsv xpovoov 20 

Ixrsjyoy* cf ; 8e xetirig varar h^iirvst, 

* trXviv, bit^iv, of ^^ p, 8tMr8a/fMi}ir 
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*Ti yap iretp* ovpsfrtv odx hroXivofM^v, 

Inter hos versus inesse Choliambos nonnullos per transennam 
vidit Coraius p. 37 !• ^uo adjutus Schneider p. 119* fabulam 
modo non omnem metris restituit, 

1. Ms. viw cogaTov. At MsXtreuov extat in simili fab. ed. 
Hud. ^13. et in Galeuo ibi citato. 

6. Versus quidem utpote politicus stare poterat. Sed reliqui 
sunt Choliambi integerrimi. Et hie Choliambus poterit esse^ 
modo legas rlxvov d^, vtp' aurou 'xeir^ ayeov Zifvovs, xoXvoig, 

7. Ms. 6Uy !vo$ T^y [ih v6xra akyfioii. Schneideri est SXijv^ 
meum vero l9ri2yTXi}<re. Multa non ante vulgata dicere poteram 
de hKuvrXiiv saepe depravato. Verum hri^co, Adi tamen niea 
in CI. JL No. XIV. p. 303. Quod ad vvktu fXijv cf. Aristoph. 
Eccl. 39. 56. Amphid. apud Athen. ii. p. 69* B. et Pherecrat. 
apud Phot. V. Ayixacioti. 

14. Ms. cotlvcov $* ^oia, Coraius voluit ottoIoi xicov. 
19* Ms. oossUovk(riooo'av. Voces leviter no utavi. 

20. Ms. xpavelus ii xopvvaig. Atqui meiim iixpotm tuetur 
Aristoph. Pac. 636. 

21. Latet menda. Nihil video. 

Fab. 368.— "Ovo^ ir«/faw. 

"Ovos r^s ivafiis bU to ZwpM xcl) icctK/»v 
Tov xepoiiMv &XeC xal ri$ uinov Stvigmvoov 
kmiBgeifJuiif xarriye, rc5 ^iXcp vuleov' 
6 8' Svog TTpis oLvrhv, o§ ri v&rov ^Xgwff, 
' xotl fi^yjy vlir^xig y ex^e^, el^ff, xai vpoir^v 
erepvev vfi&s ^^^ roura ifoi^fragj 
Hanc Fabulam metris restituit Coraius p. 268. 

Fab. 369. — *OgvtM{ipuSf niph^y xai *AXjsxTOpia'xos. 
*0§vi6oiv}pet ^iXjig knriXiev l^ai^yi}; 
jutrsAXovrt ivfi^fipetv xeA criXtvu Seiirt^O'siv* 
6 Se xKcofiios il^iv ovSh* ou yoif ijygsvxer 
«)gfti]0'6 S* o8v Ilephxu 70»x{Aov 6u(rm, 5 

ov vifji,egm'»g il^iv ttg ro li}^eusiy. 
6 S* auToy ouTcog Ixerffut /x^ xrelvM, 
(Xsywv), ' TO Aonrov SmttJa ti ifOiv^vsig, 
orav xuvjjywj ; rig ie <ro\ irwetipol&ei 
eSeovov ayeXyjy ipvioDV fiXaXXijXfloy; 10 

rlvog fisXaaiov irpog (tJv) ^;^ov ^ytiGo'«<^ ;' 
&^rixe TOV ifiphxoL' xotl Taveiy^hv 
*AXtxTOpia-xov o^vWaipiiv l^owX^9i|' 
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rov fiuf OjxaVTiv oroXiaft^ /xf ; ^w^ yviu'Bi, 

OTff (8ij) SgoTfittSij^ Tct^ig loTiv opvticov ;* 

ojxa}^ Sff iff I ft' eXety o-f* Sei^ya 9roiJ]<r6i^. 

Hanc quoque fabulaim Coraius p. ^69* restituit : qui Xsycoy 
inseruit in v. 8. et roy in v. 11. 

V. 12. Ms. T/gyyijTTjy. Reposui TayuYQulov. Suid. in TavX" 
Ypaioi citat Babrianuui 'ilXffxrogiVxeoy i}y fi.a%i] Tayay^ieoy. 

V. 14. Hue bene Schneider retulit gl. Suid. niravpa. 'O S* 
ffx veraupofj xXeiyyov bIvs fio^^ag irSiv fAaiff<rei iri(riroy — roy copovopi^ov 
iwroLi [Ls : ubi Toup. sIt mfio^^oLg. Sed Ms. Vat. ^m^tras. ' 

y. \5. lonicum est ttoo-cov: neque satis bene Graecum ToVoy 
in tali loco : debuit esse^roVroy : teste Suid. iloo-ro^: ubi citatur 
vooTOv iros et roVnj if a, 

V. 16. Ita Schneider. Ms. copo/xaSijy: Suid. eogovofMv. 

V. ig. Ipse hie inserui Sq : et mox lego ohia pro olSa^. 

V. 21 . Ms. 3/xa)^ 8s iel tr^eiv ri SsiTy^aei. 

Fab. 370.— "Oyo^ xaJ KtJcoy. 

Aliquantulum a Bergero p. 23. deceptus^ hanc fabulam ipse 
olini volui pro metrica haberi. Hodie tamen video earn ser- 
mone soluto esse scriptam. 

Fab. 371.— i^Wyo^, "Ovog, x«l Botj$. 

iym "Ovov TJ J rdp Boi ^vvil^su^er 

ijpOTpU WTW/uiS jttfy^ oXX* &vayxaleo$* 

hre) Se rovpyov (ripi^ipas) hrXvigooiyij 

Xueiy ipkiXXs t&ryos* oXX* Iwr^piru 

Ouyo$9 * t/^ aff j yijiroyouyra ra o'xfvj) ;' 5 

6 $9 JBou^ vpo^ aMif, * Ouyo^i oWs^ fTo^Ssy/ 

Versus politicos hie detexerat Coraius. Unde Blomfieldio^ ni 
fallor^ suspicio est orta de fabula pejoris monetap. Atqui me- 
trum est revera Choliambicum. 

V. 3. Bergero p. 18. ^jctlpa^ debetur. V. 4. Ms. sjxsXXfy 

V. 5. Ms. T» yfiwovep. 

Fab. 372. — ^0 ifotqetxaraifikui riXtj^aJj xu) "Ogxoff. 
Sermone soluto seripta est fabula. 

Fab. 373. — Jloiftjjy xal A6ko;. 
noifivjv A6ko¥ veoyim i^Upe^* tigiv* 
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* Spa (rVf jx^^eo; roiXXa xar' idog ignul^a), 

(TatjrcS re vpi^axeL icoKKoL xa» jxari^v (ijTp^/ 5 

Ita versus ipse tornavi e verbis metri speciem vix et ne vix quideni 
referentibus. 

Fab. 374. — Fecopyoj, ilai^^ xal KuXoio/. 

' Iv nXeiaSo; Suo-jxaTa*! rou^ (nripovs coqsiv * 

Kctl ug Feoopyis irvph tig Viov tritetpas 

ip6\aTTev koToiig' xu) yoig axpnog %\yfin 

jxeXa$ KoAoiooy k^^Mg i^xSe Suo'^eovwy, 

^dpeg T ^guxroi a-irepfuaToo¥ &govpoL(a)v. 5 

IFaiSiVxo;* 01 $6 l^apeg ex o-t/in^Sefa^ 

?xooov, «l T^v o*^gv8ov)jv WOT ijri^xeiy 

xal vg)v |3aXe7y, f^suyov* e3pg 8* e5 rep^vijy 

6 rempyog aXXijy, tov re w«78a ^wy^^Tag \ O 

eS/Sa<rxey; ^ fiS ^rai^ p^p^ yap opveoav riimg 

co^m toXitrat T^y fpiv' i^vlK av rolwv 

IxAwo'iv (aSSi^y) el jxgy ofproy alrijirot), 

(TV y ou roy oLgrov, <rf&f^6vviv is |xoi Swo'ei^/ 

01 4rageg ^Xdov, xavifAOVTO r^y ^wgav. 1 5 

6 S* ipTOv alrei, xaiaireg ei;^e o'uvSi^xijy' 

01 8* oux l^suyoy* rep S* 6 Ilaig kiiwv vXrjgii 

rrjV a-^iviovriv l^wxsv* 6 Se yl^eoy pi^agy 

Tou ftey TO fipeypM, tou 8* ?TU\p6 rijv xvjjjWrijv 

Tou 8* aS TOV cojEMV* o< 8* elpeuyoy Ix x^P^^' ^^ 

ripavot (TuviivToov, xoA ro avfifiotv ^ptbrow 

xal ng KoXoiog slirs, * feOyer avigo^Trcov 

yivog voirfipov, aXXa [ih vpog a>JJiXovg 

hakiiv jxaS^vreoy, oXX^e 8* tpya TroiouvToiv.' 

Hanc fabulam Blomfieldius appellat modo non omneni integraip. 
Atqui fuit olini^ quod posset ejus ingeniuni exercere. Etenim 
neque Coraius, versuum repertory Deque Schneider poterant 
emendare v. 1. IJAeiaSo^ ivo'fAai ^o'aviv (nropov&gfi. Undetamen 
ipse nuUo molimine erui, *Ev 'jFXnaSog Ivirfialfn rovg (nropoug doely, 
Certum ipelv reddit illud l^uXarrev. De verbo dgsiv vid. Ruhnk. 
ad Hesioci. Tbeog. 901. Hie eo^eTy est vice imperativi. Fuit 
versus agricolae monitum proverbiale. 

2. Ms. ey xX^^ep wpovg trvetpag. Schneider vero p. 12S. 
edidit elg yeoy irvpohg (rvtipag e ouid. v. Neog. Atqui irvpog pri- 
maoi producit ; neque pes quintus potest esse spondaeus. Dedi 
igitur post alios vu^oy ei; veoy airelpag. 
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4. Ms. eSvo^. Dedi Babrianum ler/xoV. Cf. Fab. S6S. 

8. Ita SchDeider. Ms. iduxei. Coraius i9t;ysi. 

9* Ms. eSpg li. Mox SijXfioo'tfi ^/^ou^. Schneider ^pivag ^ij- 
Xwcrai. 

10. Ita Coraius. Ms* rm. Mox aSSi^ debetur Schneidero. 

20. Ms. hipov ro¥ ifMv. At Ss nequit abesse. 

Fab. 373. — Alirooiros h votxmiffylof. 

Hanc fabulam e Ms. Gall, edidit Hudson* N. 312. et 
Schneider ex Augustano codice N. 8. 

AifTfanag e\$ vwj%i\ym wot* eic^Xfc, 
<rypK^v Aycov io'xa^arf aMf ivipoowoi* 
xaXotJjxgvos 8* elg uv ifrixpio'iv ^ij tuvtI' 

* TO leiXat X&og re ^our* "TSeog Tff yfyfv^fiai* 

Tov li J tot, xa), (rTOj;^fioy ofXXo, J^v ^eii^ai 5 

SeXoyra, xarunuo'at ^$ txgofsiv douSwp* 

wpahov f/iv h^i^v oprj po^ria'av F^g* 

Ix BBtrripov is xa) ta^ ttsSi' lyujxveoo'sv* 

Ifl^y Se $oi^i7 TO rglroif hxpoftlv iovicog, 

TToiy ^vjpavel aoi Tody Tsp^yij yff [wX^y yXoGcoTj^.'] 10 

V. 5. Construe — J /a WXoyTa Ssii^at xaJ JT^y, fl-TO»;^6ioy aXXo. 

V. 6. Vice voLpmviirai dedi xttrayevo-ai. De Jovis nutu dixi 
ad JEsch. Suppl. 30. 

V. 7. Junge ^o^^o-ay cum vi^mp. 

V. 10. Mss. tres consentiunt in "Axp'n^^^i ^/*»>' ^ 'rex'^I y^n(re'' 
Tai. At longe exquisitius legebat Aristotel. Ilep} Merecop. ii. 
3. citatus ab Hudsono. i^To-eo^roy iropSfigT riyi dpyitofteyoy jxuJo- 
Xoy^(rai^ cp^ $}^ jttsv ^ Xipv^ig avafpofrja'aa'a to /xsy frpaorov rot 
ogi] Ito/i]0'6 ^aysgd^ TO Ss SsvTsPoy tou^ y^crou^^ to Se TeXsuTnToy ^o^^- 
(Toto-a ^ijgfl^ iroi^o'ai 'irivra. Ubi manifesto legi debet ri li tsXcu- 
Taioy, ei ^o^^(rei6y aS^ ^)}p0^ ^y Troj^o'^i ^rayToe. Et sane Coraius 
citaty nescio unde^ ^^piv : sed male interpretatur T^y 6aXour<r»y. 
In Plutarch. li. p. 830. C. legitur IloXXa jUrgy ^ yaiaTapixi^ xa) 
iroXXfl^ iakxTTa : at legi debet ij ^y^q^, i. e. terra. 

Ibid. De meo est irX^y yXeio-cn]^. His enim vocibus omnis dicti 
aculeus inest. Linguam garrulam niulieri exprobrabat iterum 
^sopus^ teste Coniico ad Vesp. 1401 et sqq. 

Fab. 376.— Bodl. 47. apud Tyrwhitt. p. 6—163. 

Temv xeA ripetvog. 
Fepa^m Tadog ^ptjciimpog itciT '?p*?fy, 
o'xcGiiTOuo'* a?) yjpw^ fw^uij Tiy! ogvtiogy 
fji^vxTTigixofiTroog r ihsy§ woXXa x&iicpLoog* 

* hyoo yctp, cog avaa'<ra, Tvy^aveo xg^^^*' 

xa) nop^vpay fopowa,, ^triy* o 8i yaupcS, 5 
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roiottha coutf'TiV «AX* Syooy Aq tyyicra 

&xgo^iMrll^ei$9 cod* ifoo Xryco ^alpivjj 
Totam fabulam in versus politicos dispescuit Coraius p. 408. 
V. 1. Ita Berger. p. 20. 

V. 2. Ironice dictum su^v^. Attice scriptum esset su^ua. 
V. 3. Vox jxuxnif /xojXTTOi^ exstat in iBscb. S. c. Tb. 460. ubi 
Blomfieldius conjecit ftuxnjpoWjUriroi^. 
V. 5. yaupcp debetur Bergero. 

V. 8. Exstat aXiXTpvouvet, in Aristoph. Nub. 666. et 851. 
V. 9. Ms. Vat. KOTooStv jSij/xari^^fi;. Atqui pavo axpo/3)}|xar/- 
([ei. Hesych. *Axpo^fMiTit^8* W eutpoig rols ^vifMia'w Tcrracro. Idem 
*^xpoj3a^eiv axgois Tois '7ro(riv ivifialvnv : similiter Athen. p. 349* 
B. hr axgm roov dvi^oov l^aSi^ff. Musgrav. ad. Soph. Aj. 1217. 
hr* axgeov dhm^pus citat Laban. T. I v. p. l62. in oxftAV Tropfvov- 
T«j $axruXa>y : ubi plura Lobeck. 

Ibid. Ms. Bodl. ovS' aveo f a/yei. Unde erui SS am Xiyto ;^a/- 
puv» Eo dicto^ Grus sublime volat. 

Fab. 377. — ToTp^o^ xa) U&Xo^. 
SiiK^i xou oSro^^ ut verbis Coraii utar^ 6 /x59o^ ^lafifielcov 7;^vi}. 
Atqui Iambi sunt politici. 

Fab. 378. — JBoS; xa) ^gvyog. 
^pvvov ri fliv o-wnrarr^ct Bov$ ir/vcov* 
ixiovcet S* axnifTj ou «ra^^y y^p^ ij jU'^Tiip 
TTficpfl^ Tcoy aSsA^wy, wou wot' ^y, €«■€ 5^Ter 
* TgJyijxff, f&^Tsg, elwoy, agr/ wpouS^jSijc* 
^X9ey 9ra;^iO'Toy TirpavovVf v^ o3 xfirai 5 

^va-oo^* lauT^, si TOcroOroy ijy oyxa 

TO 5*»o''* oi Si, * waDe, ftij wiou, f^^Tsf 

6ao-<rov (TsavT^v, sIttov, ex jxeo'ou priests, 

rj T^v IksIvov m^TU jXfjUrijersi.' 10 

V. 1. Ms. yivvYiiua : quae gl. est manifesta. Scripsit Socrates 

Ti ^iTu. De qua voce Attica vid. mea ad ^schyl. Eum. 880. 

V. 4. Ms. irpi T^; &g»s : gl. iterum. 

V. 8. et 10. Ita Coroius pro from et iroiirviTu, Blomfieldii est 



W0UJ8 vice vavou. 



Fab. 379 ••^XapalpMs ^oti avrotj IlulSeg. 
Xaga&pios ^v tij h X^^ vsoTTtieov, 
T» Ts xoguSaXo) TTgo^ T^y ogdpoif otrraSoov, 
xai iralSas ilx* ^''i*^^ xi^Miii ip&^fas, 
Xo^coyra; ^i} xoe) ^rrepoio'iya x/xaiou^. 
6 $g TYi^ apwpotg Seo'TroTijf, iworrffwcoy 
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UToiiepiy afir^Tov to iepo^, ilirSy ' vuv wga 

vurra^ xoiXuv fie tou^ ^iAow^, 7v* ufAria'a)* 

xoti T^s XoLpo^pioD Tooy Xo^i]^^|^ooy Tra/Soov 

r^KODViV aurot}f reS re ?rar^) fj^r^v6ei 

(TKoirwv Sjtov 0*^' ev &(r^aXsi jxerfleor^o^* 10 

6 8' elirsv, ' oSjrco xaipoj icTi toO f wyeiv. 

ooTi^ ^lAoi^ irgTOifcy, ptJx ayoty (rflrguSei/ 

eJ^ S' auii$ hxicov, i^^lov 9 ut aKrlvaov 

?8i) piovTu Tov flTTop^uv Seoopfi^us, 

fuiviov fuh ajxiir^go'iy aupiov «'s/x\t^»y^ 15 

fkio'floy 8e S^y/x^Tii^^oi; eXsye SfiGcrsiy^ 

el^ty Xupi^pio§ roi$ ireTi}<rifioi^ ourco;, 

* yOy Icrny wpa, volSss, i\?MX^^^ fetrysiv, 

Zt aM^ ufiai Kov f /Xoio-j moTevsi.* 
Haec fabula uunieris suis primum restituitur a Coraio p. 
^73. neque multo post a Schneidero ad Aristot. H. A. T. iv« 
p. 488. Utrique, ni fallor^ facem praetendit Hudsonus, qui 
primus Babriae Fragmenta apud Buid. v. Aopo$ et *Afji^v con- 
tulit cum fabula apud Gell. ii. 29. Coraium et Schneiderum 
sequitur tacite Blomfieldius. 

V. 1. Ita BI. Ms. sine n. Mox malim xp64fus pro ipi^fus. 
V. 6. Ms. avii^poy o¥ ri 6ipo$. BlooEif. Avdyigoif viin to iipog. 
Ajtqui latet ulcus quid altius. Nempe cum to 6ipo$ sit aviripov, 
minime tum roetendi tempus adest; opperiri dies aliquot est 
necesse. Reposui igitur BwoTmuoov oTaisgiif ajxijToi; to iepo$, 
Messis diem serenum agricolse prospiciunt. Id vel Cockniense^ 
norunt. Quod ad cTuigpov, vox ea Blomfieldium latuit in Ch JL 
Nq. VII. p. 234. Alioqui legisset oTctdepou xaufi^oLXQ^ in iBschyl. 
"Puxaywy. apud Suid. De voce <rradepog Wagner ad Alciphr. 
III. 12.citat VV. DD, adlTiom. M. p. 302. Ruhnk. ad Tim. 
et Schellenberg. ad Antiniach. p. 1 10. iiptog (rratipoio. Max- 
ime opportunus est Nicand. Oi^piotx* 469* ''Hroi or* asX/oio iepsi- 
rpcroq ToraTai oxjtti]. 

V. 8. BI. Xo^ij^Ojpooy et in v. l6. iqay^otryi^ipoi;. 
V. 10. Ms. (TxoTgTy xsXeuctfy icaiu cfiag |utgTa(rr^(rfi. At (r^iag 
Attice dici nequit. Neque rep ^$ei convenit iiiud xeXsucoy^ ex ore 
puUi alloquentis parentem. Propter Gellii verba pullos suos 
asportat in alium locum tutiorem, hie reposui o'xoff'wy 2Wou c^* 
sy oo-^oXei pi^iToariia^. De locutione ly iur^oihii, cf. Eurip. He- 
racl. 598. 'Ev oc^aXai ye rij ? iSgtJcraiT uv x^ovog ; de (rxoT»y 
orou, cf. Xenoph. iiC. 17. ill. 2. 1. T^y x^S^^ xareieoiro, (Txottom^ 
o3 T»;^ia'$sii] TO fpovpiov, 

V. 16. Ms. TToitrt hie et in v. 17* reduplicat. 

V. 17. Ms. ;^af>aSpio^9raai yij^/oi;. AtquivaTSe; nunc demum 
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erant irrr^iftoi^ neque, ut olim^ v^ioi. Vox infrequens librario 
fraudi fuit. 

V. 18. Ms. «AXa;^oO. Suid. tx riwoov. Senstis postulat aX- 

Fab. 380. — Xuiuiv xai "Eap. 
Fab. 38 1 .— ^eXi&ov xa) KoqwvYi. 
Hae duae sunt prosaicee. 

Fab. 382.— !P^XXa xai Bous. 
In hac quoque Scazontas inesse vidit Coraius p. 276. 
Hactenus de fabulis, quas Tyrwhittus e Bodleiano^ et De- 
Furia e Valicano codicibus in lucem vindicaverunt| quasque 
metrisy quantum fieri potuit^ restituere ipse una cum aliis sum 
conatus. Alio tempore fabulas^ aliunde baustas^ eodem con- 
silio percurram. 

P. S. Ex animo psene jam exciderat fabula quam modo 
non omnem Tyrwhittus p. 25 — 175. eruerat e Bodleiano N. 
131. Eadem exstat in Nev. 162. Flor. 13. et Aug. 13. 

^ nigioiXti OTixr^ ^opeTy Ixauvaro. 

^ogdv uiriyrcov TroixtXooripuv {omov* 

etirev 8* *i4A«injf ' * «i|x* iyaoye xotKKltov 

trov y* oi ro O'dojxa rov Se vouv irnfolxiXfAon*' 
3» 4. Hoc distichon ita exhibent Fl. et Aug. lyco o-oD xaXXfcoy 
ttwi^XjOD, ^Ti^ nv TO (TODjKa r^y Se ^v^^v ^eiroixlXfjLai. 

Hanc tneam de Babrianis dissertationem claudat fabula, quse 
quater exstat in coUectione Coraiana p. 86, 7» at ne semel qui- 
dem scripta, qualem Socrates tomaverat. 

*A?^xropsg, 

'Akixroplirxoov ^y fn^X"^ Tavaypsd'MVy 

oli ^ouFiV elvai $vfioy| Scwsg itvigoairoig' 

iv 6 jxffy iSwrnf eU xpujS^y rtv ii^trvjielg, 

6 ^ JM riyovg araieis exgaye ysyixt^xev^* 

eviv$ $* miTTcts aeros yiy ijpTrut^ev 5 

Xu^cov, 6 S* irepos bxtot, h (rxorop xpv^de); 

aKexrpvahai$, ii^o^g cSy, mpLfialvetf 

V« 1. 2. Hoc distichon servavit Suid. in Tavotypaioi, et v. 
ultimum in Ta^fp^sipa. 

V. 4. Cum h. V. confer Aristoph. Av. 489. *^ ^^5 feovvig 
reXeyixs/iji; oirorav vifAov Spdiov iayj : ita enim emendavi in CV. Ji. 
No. xLiv. p. 287. Cf. et Demosth. c. Conon. p. 689. n. 16. 
^is ycig rovg uXsxTpuovug fji^ipi^oviJisvog roug vexixrixorxg* 

V. 7. De voQe it^exrpiuivu vid. ad Fab. Vatic, 376. De 
verbo eicepL^almv in tali re vid. Pier^on ad Moer. p. 4. 

G. B. 
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NOTITIA LIBRORUM MANU TYPISVE 
DESCRIPTORUM qm dommte Ab. Thoma Vat- 
perga-Caltim V. CI. iUati sunt in Reg. Taurmensis 
Athenan Bibliotheeam. Biblwgraphka ei criiica dc" 
scriptione iUustravit, anecdota passim inscrtdt Am a- 
DEUS Peyron, in eodem Aihenaa Thed. colteg. doct. 
et Linguartmi orient. Professor. 4to. Upsice^ 1 820. 
pp. 9S. 



XUB collection of books and manuscripts described in 
volume was deposited in the Royal library at Turin, by 
the munificence of the Abb6 T. v alperga-Calusius ; and 
it is to record this mnnific^oice that the present volume is 
submitted to the public. He appears during his life-time 
to have diligently studied the promotion of literature among 
his fellow-citizens^ and still, as our author elegantly, but 
with justice, observes, continues so to do : ' nee post fata 
iisdem (studiis) ampUficandis deesse sibi videbatur, si per 
suam librorum supellectilem veluti praesens versaretur 
inter bonarum literarum cnltores. Saltem me libros suos 
describentem amabilis ilia insania ludebat, qua eum ipsum 
recensioni studiisque meis interesse pergrato errore crede- 
rem/ (Praef. p. iii.) 

The volume is divided into 4 parts, the 1st ccmtaining 
an account of the more curious Rabbinical, Greek, and 
other Mss. : the 2d the authors printed in the 15th century : 
tfie 3d the Rabbinical books; and the 4th books edited 
** post saeculum xv." The 1st Greek Ms. mentioned js 
Theodosii Grammatici Erotemata de prosodia^ which our 
author had himself published and illustrated, in the Me- 
morie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze dl Torino, 
tom. 23. par. 2. p. 183. sqq. not knowing that he had been 
anticipated by bekker in his Anecdota Graca, The 2d 
contains scholia on the Odyssey, abridged from Eustathius, 
but with so much conciseness as to be rendered unintelligible. 
It contains some things not to be found in the Bishop's 
comment, but they are very few^ and of little value. Our 
author takes occasion, on the mention of this volume, to 
answer a "quaestiuncula** proposed by Valckenaer: *' Hie 
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cum moDuisset' complura scholia libri Leidensis inedita 
prasferre nomen Senacherimiy subdebat porro: * peryetim 
autem ut quis me quidpiam de isto Senacheriho edocefaciat, 
quibus in oris, et quo temporis articulOf saculo x\i, an xiit, 
vixerit/ Plura de nomine ^'tvop^f ipift congessit Villoisonius,^ 
eumqae circa sa&culom xii vixisse . conjicit ; nonnulla 
etiam de hoc grammatico^ cujas scholia in Codice Mos- 
cuensi leguntur, attigit Heynius ; ' at neater ad Valckena- 
rii interrogationen apte respondit, Aptissime vero respon- 
disse jndico Calusium in snis ineditis adversariis mpnen- 
tem^ non alinm esse a Michaele Senacheribo^ Nicaeno^ 
rhetoricam et poesin pui3lice profitente^ ad quern epistola 
data ab Imperatore llieodoro Duca Lascaris servatur in 
celeberrimo codice Casinensi fol. 10.^ Imo Calusius in 
codice Casinensi^ quem tractaverat, legebat Sevayjitipeifji, 

namque in illius aetatis libris forma elementi |3 ad illam fZ 
accedit. Quare Senacherib, vel Sennacherim^ scholiastes 
Homeri, Nicaeae florebat medio saeculo xiu." (p. 23.) 

But leaving this portion of the volume^ which contains 
also the Rabbinical Mss. to those more competent to 
handle them, we pass on to the 2d ^ part; and the first 
work, on which the professor enlarges, is Ciceronis Oratio- 
nes, C. Sweynheym et A. Pannartz /b/. Roma 1471, and he 
observes, that Fabricius is wrong in asserting that it con- 
tains all the orations, as those Pro Marcello et pro Deiotaro 
are wanting. 

No. 8 and 14 are, Homeri opera Gr. fol. Florentise 1488, 
and, Luciani opera 6r. fol. Florentiae 1496 ; on which latter 
work he observes, that of 3 copies in this library t^vo are 
mutilated in the tracts de morte Peregrini and Philopatris : 
and that the signatures 77 and xx should each comprise 8 
leaves. These defects arise from this portion of Lucian 
having been condemned in the Index Ubrorum a conciiio Tri-- 
dentitio prohibitorum. 

No. 16 is 6ij(raupoV«' Kipu$ *AfjLa\6eia$^ x»\ Kij^roi 'Alooniog. 
Thesaurus Cornucopiee, et Horti Adonidis, folio, Venetiis 
1496. This rare and splendid volume appears from the 
professor's account to have been much neglected. Many 

' Hectoris interitus, Carmen Homeri seu Iliadis liber xxxi. cum scholiis vetustit. 
Leovardis 1747. pag. 131. 

* In Fabricii Bibl. Gr. i. 622. ' Ad Iliad, torn. iii. p. 75. 

^ Vid. Fabulse iEsopics, edente De-Fnria, Dpsiae 1810. pag. S3. 

^ Tl^is tome sold for 34. id, at Maittairc's sale, 16$. at J. Bridges', (No. 551 sale 
cat) 2/. 6«. at Porson's. 
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pieces at least have been printed by modem scholars as 
inedita, which had already been made public in this volume. 
He regets that Keen, the acute editor of Gregorins Corin- 
thius^ as well as Bast^ and Schaefer, have omitted to collate 
the Aldine text : *^ textum enim (he continues pag. 33) 
Cornucopia ab Editionibus differre, atque modo cum Codice 
Vaticano, modo cum exemplofihus Parisinis facere, interdum 
etiam inauditas exhibere lectiones, ipse anhnadvertiyexemplis* 
que confirmarejuvut* ' 

Lectiones Aldinae. 

Ed. Iiips. p. 1 eTXeip/^co vim jxoi itivTwv 

ibid. Xiyeiv ruvTU oletrSM 

5 xaTy^oprjO-OfjLW 

6 Tov iinroxgaTijv 

42 Ku) iirXws •navTOL ri hoi rou Xao^ xa) yoLo^ hot tou 

611 Articulo xxxvi** subjicitur §. xi^ Grammatici 
Meermanniani vifi ^lox/So^ Turn absunt Articuli xxxvii 
et XXX VIII. 

613 Post anoLTOLv interpungitur ; turn 'Ahxria-ai, ah- 
xsa-ai novum articulum inchoant^ ut facilius pateat, haec 
verba ihsititia esse. 

621 Ix^ipovrai xai jSa^uroyouvrai. 8igi)xctf$. Optimum 

additamentum. 

ibid. Articulo Lvi'' subjicitur Meermannianus 

XXXIX**". 

623 ^oi^»^ paroxytone. 
ibid. ia-TopriTM jam a Koenio notata." 

Similar observations and quotations are made with re- 
gard to the '' Eclogao/' edited by Guarinus Gamers^ and 
the opusculum Johannis Grammatici de dialectis. In fact, 
to use the professor's words, philologists seem to be very far 
from having gathered the flowers of these gardens. Profes- 
sor Peyron, being now in the company of grammarians, pro- 
duces an inedited frs^ment of JSlius.Herodianus ex cod. 
Taurinensi c. i. 25. folio 73 verso. The remainder of the 
article is taken up with remarks on the opuscula Gramma- 
ticorum edited by Hermann, viz. Fragmenta Lexici Graci 
and Libellas de constructione verborum. 

The number of articles described in this part of the work 
are 25. 

'From page 41 to 56 is filled with an account of the 



«*• 



■ In the preface (p. 10.) of the Glasgow edition (jJT Euripides* works hitelj pub* 
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Rabbinical bodks, vrUch^ however^ we must pass '^ iasft- 
lutatos/' after stating that the works Aben-Earte, Kimcht i> 
Nachmanidis^ Rascii, Maimonidis, ben Gerson, Mosis 
Kotzensis, Azariao de-Rossii, Maiiassis ben Israel^ ba^e 
been added to the library by the Uberality of the Abb6. 
Professor Peyron's remarks on them arise from a compari-^ 
SOB of the volumes with the accounts given by Wolf and 
De-RossL 

We now enter on the fourth and last part^ where our 
author, after some introductory observations, and the no- 
tice of some volumes ** en masse/' makes his first remarks 
*' sigillatim" on Mschyli Trago^duR sex Bvo* Fenet. 1518, 
from which we extract the following: Adnotart htbet, Codi- 
cent Taruinensem 179, qui, prater alia, continet eclogas ex 
prqfanis scriptoribus decerptas, foh 284. verso, darts sententiis 
ex Alir^6>i(itx Xoi^fooot^ delectis pramisisse versiculum 

'EpfJi^ri ypiviB fFurpao (sic) hroirrs6aov xparrj. 
Cum vero codex soleat apophthegmatibus e ^uavis tragadia ex- 
cerptis primum tragadia versiculum pramittere,jure colligere 
viaeor, quod Stanleius conjiciebat, laudatum versum Choepho' 
rarum esse primum. (p. 60.) 

No. 4. Aoyoi 'Afia-TelSov. Orationes Aristidis. Florentiae, 
sumtibus nobilis viri Philippi Juntas bibliopolae, 1517, die 
20 Maii. Fol. This is the editio princeps, and contains 
likewise an oration of Libanius de seditione Antiochena, from 
which our author endeavors to elucidate a difficult passage 
in Thucydides i. 10. xa) r^^ xotToarKsvYis toL hSi^vi, and with 
this the article is taken up : he has, however, subjoined 
some various readings '' bonse notse'' from Cod. Taur. B. 
II. 33. fol. on Themistius.* 

No. 20. Hesiodi opera et Dies, et Theogonia et Clypeus. 
Theognidis sententiae, SibylldB carmina de Christo, quorum 
mentionem facit Eusebius et Augustinus. Musdsi Opuscu- 
1am de Herone et Leandro, O^hei Argonautica, Hymhi| 



^li^ed, the editor sajs, In Electra nostrum cam editionis Principts (FlorentSce sub 
finem s^culi xv a ftaio Lascari cuiats) contextu contulimus. Hot the 1st edition 
of the Electra appears (see p. cxxvi of the same edition) to have been published 
hy P. VictorhuM, S^o. Roros or Florentie 1645. Some other play or edition must 
therefore be substituted. 



' As most of the copies of the early printed volumes in this library are defective, 
tlie professor seems to rejoice in a Eustathius, which he describes as Exemplar 
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et de LapidibuB* Phocylidis Faraenesis. Florentiae, per B. 
Juntam, 1540. mens. Feb. 8. 

The text of Orpheus in this edition agrees in the Argo- 
naudcs with the Juntine 1519; in the Hymns with the 
Aldine. But we notice this volume as our author has 
given some inedited additional lines^ from a Ms. in the 
Ambrosian library^ some var, lect. from the sam^ Ms., and 
some inedited fragments of Proclus on the Cratylus of 
Plato from 3 Mss. in the Turin library. No. 132, 205, 258. 

In Argonauticu vers. 51, 96> 1285, tt m Hyntnis xiv. 4, 
XIX. 2S, LXXX. 6.' Ambronattus codex eadem pr^e iejert ^d- 
fUtamenta, qvta Hermannns probamt. At hymn* i, vermbus 
4^ et 5° (seu vers. 46 T^f E^xiO A>^<^ addit kueiisqm inedi^ 
turn : 

Tav^off-oAoy, x. r. X. 
Focem hipi^op^ov (sic enim scribe) lexicis inauditam verte FB- 

RARUM SONITUH BDBN8 Vel BXCITANS. 

From the ^ scholia ** of Proclus we make three extracts 
(p. 70-1.) 

Quast. 106. TO yoip xotiupov rovro xa\ ri a^^atnrov wrirru" 

\oyloig T^¥ w f tt mU r i Ufif ir^y^ mv oj^fiX/xTevy hiyiTtii irfipi^x^iv, nro- 
^ih'ifiu Se Toig ahkmg &wwrtv 

''AxHtrrof rrpiwr^wa'tf ^/M/Xixrof ^vfig 6XMoif 

OSSs yap IxSgcoo'xouo'iv &(jLil\ixrot n xspavvoi 
Kcu ir^i}0nipoSQ%oi x6\iroi varpos eycvov; . 
*Examig xa) uve^Mxig rrvgos iiSog 
*HSi xfUTOuh ^rveujxa ^oXXcov vuflcov Ivexfiva. 

imafftmyiip o^MXWfi rjfv kfiSofAMa rwf ^ymv. NuJltiS ex codi- 
cibm Taurinensibus saniorem kabet tectionem* Interea y. 2. 
Uf^e axTfl^Mrov : v. A.fortttsse reponendum est ixYtuiov(rt ; verius 
iicam, ipsa ptadtorum Orphicorum obscuritM, atquefragmeiiti 
comditio vetat, quin proiabiiis emendatio excogitari possit ; 
versus quintus pessumdatus est; quare tion ita facile sextus 
versus eonstitui potest ; incertum enim est, utrum voXmv, an tfo- 
koSh legas, vel etiam icikm, id tamen probabUius est, reponen- 
dum esse wplvnv cum uno ex codicibus Taurinensibus. 



' Cito Tentii et Hymnos editionis Hermanni, lipsisB 1806. 
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Quait. 143. ''Qri oi iiloo^ vo§poi xaXoujxsvbi tto) oKiko), wv krri 
vetrrip 6 (uiYu$ Kpivog, ?n}yaioi iiicos xaXoOvrai. 

Tou iff yotq Ixtpivxtivc^ ^s/Xixro/ rn xepotufo), 
^i^v) TO Aiyiof vip\ Kpivou, Ttnqi li t^j ^oooy^vou irfffl\i *Pi^U *f 
^^ 9ra(ra {isoi) $«/« re, xa) vos^^, xa) ^'^(X"^^^ '^^^ ryKoa-fiio^ a^oyffvya- 

'Pilv^ TOi vospiov (Aaxeipoov ir/ffii r§ ^fj rt. 
IlafToov yip t^coti) Suva/tsi xoXvoKriv affiffrotg 
^B^ufuevr^ ytVB^v hfl vav ^rgop^eei rpo;^aou(r«y. 

Primtu versus idem est ac tertius fragmenti superius allaii ex 
Quastioue 106 ; ibi tamen legitur oSSt. Ceterosjam vulgave* 
rat Franc. Patridus Discuss. Peripatet. iii. 5.pag. 326, atque 
ad Patriciifidem Gesnerus dedit in Fragmento XXX I v. . 

Qutest. 176. Monens Proclus vim xaSetpTM^v Apoltinis com^^ 
plecti cum luTpixfjv, turn ftavrixijv, non secus ac faciant nostri 
largol rf xai iiMmtf o\ ftsv ra (rMiMtra xaialpov<riv, ol hi hot, roov 
^8pi^^av<reoov xa\ twv TffpifleictfO'ffcoy dyvovs kauroifg xa) robs o'uvoVra^ 

aTOTsXo9(riy hi xeA 6 Ssoupyos 6 r^; reXe« 

T^; TOUTOti ['iivoXXfioyo^] vpoxcth^yovfjLsyog avo rcuy xoiioLpveoov ipxj^" 
jaiy xu\ Toov irepi^^oty^eoov* 

AM$ S* ffy icpwTOig iiqiOi ifxipoi ipya xufispvmv 
Kuftari ^aiyeo'ifio irayeptZ fiapix^iros &>^^i, 

eog ^ria-i ro Aoyiov vep\ avroD. Codices consentiunt in mendosa 
lectione fiapv^xjeros. Fortasse reponendum fiapooyxiogf vel /Sa- 
tvoyxiog ex nominativo fiettvoyxY^g, cujusmodi jam ^pocoyxyig OC" 
currit in LexicisAL. SoLputiyiroo, et Lexicis adde /Saptnjvsnf^. 
G.H.S.\ 

No. 30. .Platonis opera omniai &c. &c. fol. Basileae^ 1556. 

This article contains various readings on the Phaedma 
*^ ex Hermia; Philosophi commentario inedito in Cod. Tau- 
rinensi, c. y. 23." 

We must in concluding state that we have passed over 
many notices in which Panzer is supplied, even Fabricias 
corrected, or collations of Mss. given ; and it contributes 
not a littlo to the value of the work that the author has ac- 
tually seen the books he describes. It is, in fact, to such 
writeris, who improve the opportunities afforded them, that 
bibliography owes very great obligations on the score of 
accuracy, and certain information as to the contents, size, 
dates, &c. of the volumes produced during the earlier stages 
ofprintibg. 
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Observations on Creuzer's edition of the Commentary 
(j/'Olympiodorus on the First Alcibiades of Plato. 
Hvo. Franco/. 1821. 

Xhe learned Editor commences his preface to this work 
with an account of the celebrated men that have been called 
by the name of Olympiodorus, and satisfactorily shows that the 
author of this Commentary was not Olympiodorus the Peripa- 
tetic, whose school was frequented by Proclus, for the sake 
of imbibing the doctrine of Aristotle ; and in short that he was 
not a Peripatetic, but a Platonist. He also asserts with the 
greatest probability, that he ilorished under the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, when the schools of the philosophers were not yet closed, 
and the sacred and salutary light of wisdom was not entirely 
intercepted by unparalleled barbarism, and lost in its attendant 
gloom.' It seems, however, to have escaped the notice of this 
very learned editor, that the Olympiodorus, whose Commen- 
taries on the Meteors of Aristotle are extant, is the same with the 
Olympiodorus who wrote the Commentaries on the First Alci- 
biades, Phaedo, Philebus, and Gorgias of Plato. For that the 
Commentator of this name on the Meteors of Aristotle was a Pla- 
tonist, is evident in the first place from what he says in p. SO, of 
that work in defence of Democritus and Plato, against the oppo- 
sition made by Aristotle to their opinion about the sea; for his 
words are : ^pt h ii/mi; tmg romou onroXoyiio'OfMtfa, in^avrtg on ou 
Kci\oo$ ApiOTOTikti^ xatraSpojEt)] Kara tovtcov v^y^irano. [jmXXov 8*011 rov- 
Toi^ wetmovTM, a?JM roi; xaxtos rot va^ atnoov XtyofjLivoi SioXfltft/Sac- 
yotM'iv. ou yap oog av fr^g » iatiMvn ^de/MV ApicrrOTiXris, llKotreov 
oXorijra rou uietTO$ iXiynf orra rofraproLpovj oKKx rooro fXfyt ftudxco^. 
ou ^pvi otiv rx ftuflixetf^ Xsyofteva, (fofnxoi^ sKXctfA^avaiv, aWa ramet 
eXfyev UXarow aKKn r%vet umrrofjievos. Here he says that Aris- 
totle does not rightly blame Plato for asserting in the Phaedo 

■ '' Hucusqiie pertinuit veteris elegantiorisque doctrinae proventus, qui 
paullatim exariiit Justiniano iniperio ac deinceps. Hie Atheniensem 
clausit scholaro, in qua floruerant Plutarchus, Nestorii filius, Syrianus, 
Proclus, Marious, Damascius, uade Simpiicius, Olympiodorus, aliique 
prodierant: philosophi expulsi: vexati per orbem Romanuoi avitae 
teligionis cuUores, ex quorum numero fere erant docti homines^ Per 
trecentos annos stupor et barbaries omnia obtinuenint. Er^o in hoc tem- 
perls spatio plurimorum veterum librorum, in his etiam Plutarchorum, 
ponendus est; interitus/' These are the words of Wy ttenbach in Pr»fa- 
tione ad Plutarch. Moralia p. lv. 
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that Tartarus is the oXoti}^ ' or wholeneu of water ; because Plato 
aaid this mydiologicallyy obscurely indicatkig something else; 
and that what is asserted mythologpcallyi is not to be assumed 
physically. And in the second place^ this is evident from his 
calling Proclus in p* 59. tuo^, by which appellation, as also by 
(f^ryas, he is usually designated by the Platonists posterior to 
bin. 

That lie was likewise tlie «ame with the author of this Com- 
Btentary on the Firat Alcibiades, is I think evident from what 
Olympiodoruson the Meteors, ajid Olympiodorus on the Ph^du 
assert about the perpetuity of the punishments in Tartarus. For 
ionls that have committed the greatest and incurable offences 
are saodby Plato to be hurled into Tartarus, and to be there pun- 
ished eierttaliy. In the former of these works therefore (p. 32) it 
is aaid, irAqy §t xat Xaym aiSwo; xoXota^rojUJiiMi Sia to aytarei ^Aop^ 
TtfxaittBi sv rep Tofn^^ jMj^e vo/Mayf, en 6t$ aTfipov^ auoyug xoXa- 
{sTdu ij "i^vx"! ^ V? Tafra§(j^» svye ou 8m ftifviv rov $iiov xoAa^^ai 

imnm xa)j>vrFes rov auti^ fiiw KUi n^ fM^ijy atmig TtpioSoy. rep 
ywf oarri TSL itLeyMrrtL ^hsfif/ffieXg^^ia'AU ^if^ou oux MfKOWTM iList vs- 
p<o$y nmda^^yaif aX>* m€w ey Tcp^Sicp Si)}ys»n»; axnrfp sv rep ru^ofWp 
!|y fr^ioSoy^ ttieoy« ntahMWBV o /7A«T«oy» la this irery remarkable 
passage Olysspiodorus observes^ that the soul is not punished 
by divinity through anger, but medicinally; and that by eter* 
nUy we must understand the soul's partial period, because, in 
reality, souls that have committed the greatest offences cannot 
be.suflh:ientJy purified in one period, if we compare this with 
wbatts said by Olympiodorus on the Phiedo, we shall find the 
saooe thing asserted in a more summary way, ti Ss xoi «(XX«;^ou 
Xnyn Mueviw n^y x^Aacriy, aAA* ^w uim» xaXei wio^ov riyo, xoi 
osroiMtrao'raciy^ ^ For here it is taid that when Plato speaks of 
etamal panislMBient, he denominates a certain period and apo" 
CMiastamiof the soul^br ever. What this period is, Olympio* 
dorus ou the Gorgias admirably explains as follows : ** There 
are seven spheres^ the sphere of the moon^ that of the sun^ and 
those of the other planets ; but the inerratic is the eighth sphere. 
The lunar sphere therefore, makes a complete revolution more 
swiftly : for it is accomplished in thirty days. That of the sun 



MMiW«Wa«MM»iwaw««.av.aMBMn«pa 



' OKorjis in the philosophy both of Plato and Aristotle signifies a 
wbole with a perpetual subsistence, and which comprehends in itself all 
the multitude of which it is the cause. 

^ 1 4}uote this from a copy of the Harleian Ms. of this work which I 
have in my possession, not having the edition of these Scholia by Mus- 
toxyd. and Schin. Venet. 1817. 
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the Commentary of Olympiodorus. 4 1 

is more slow: for it is accomj^isiied in a year* That of 
Jupiter is still slower : for it is effected in twelve years. And 
much more that of Saturn : for it is completed in thirty years. 
The stars therefore are not conjoined with each other in tfa^ir 
KvoiutionSy except rarely. Thus^ for instance, the sphere of 
Satum and the sphere of Jupiter are conjoined with each other 
M their rerolutions in sixty years. For if the sphere of Jupiter 
comes from the same to the same in twdve yearsi but that of 
Satum in thirty years, it is evident that when Jupiter has made 
fi?e, Saturn will have made two revolutions ; for twice thirty 
is sixty, and so likewise is twelve times five; so that their revo- 
lutions will be conjoined in sixty years. Sotds therefore are . 
punbhed for such like periods. But die seven planetary spheres 
conjoin their revolutions with the inerratic sphere throogfa 
many myriads of years ; and this is the period which Plato calls 
rw em xp^^^^s fo^ ever.** See more on this most interesting 
suigect from the same author in Vol. 4, p. 455, of my Plato. 
Nor is it at all wonderful that Olympiodonis, though a Plato- 
Bist, should write a Commentary on the Meteors > of Aristotle: 
for it was no unusual thing with the best of the disdples of 
Plato to publish elucidations of Aristotle's works, which 
they considered as introductory to the more sublime specula- 
tions of Plato, Hence the great Syrianus commented on his 
Metaphysics, treatise on the Heavens, and on Interpretation, 
and lamblidius on his Categories, and treatise on the Soul. 
In this Commentary therefore on the First Alcibiades, Olym- 
piodorus conciliates, wherever he can, Aristotle with Plato, as 
knowing that the writings of the former are subservient to a 
developement of the mysteries of the latter. Hence in p. S9« 
MU, to$ ApioTvnkfis tWh ^^^0^ fOT« xpovo; vfoakxficmf ro Sfoy. In p. 
40. ^ijo*! 8f xou €¥ reo wepi EpfLiivnag o ApurroTtXj^* xai rocatna 
fM9 Xr/treu wqog rag ^oftfmxetg fvop^Xijo'fif* am roti aw^piotg, 9X 
Iktrmfopas rou o%Xov, xa» auros o%Xi)0'iv errs t^p amptetp* w^Kuf 
ou¥, oMTopffiy voiffi;. P. 71, »f AptfTTOTskiig PifUL^ sv pfjfTopiXoug rsx" 
mi; fiiSfleff. P. 118, fff' oi; fifixwo-i xai ha rgnov o^XXoyi^jxov, 
eri iPMf x«Xoy ayadw, xat to avovaXiv, not xe;(pi|rai Ssi^fi, iiv co^e- 
A^ ApMroT9\i^$ if rp mpt Ovpavov, P. 12^, ho xou o icufioviof 
AfiaroTikfi^f oipX^ viroAffuyo; oo to vpeoroy airiov, ukX» roy fovv, <y 
Tf (MTOL roL ^tMrixa, v§ft eamv SiaXtyofiayo; cXiys hrrof hvm ro eti* 
rs ftffv «v rep orpeeniYcp, rohn rtp STfwerorsScp* xeu airiov ttvtu ro sv 
Tap arganfjiYep rov fv rep arparoin^* This last passive is employed 
by Syrianus and Simf^dus to show that Aristotle must neces- 
sarily admit with Plato the subsistence of ideas in the intellect 
of deity, which are the paradigms and producing causes of all 
material forms. And in the last place in p^ 177, iif$ it rou xai^* 
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ufrmov imlXKov sftflroSiov yiverai to cohiml* xoiksos etpvjfji^ivou rou imo 
AgiO'TOTiMv^f X. T. A. 

Having, therefore, endeavoured to prove that the Olympio* 
dorus who commented on the Meteors of Aristotle, is the same 
that wrote this Commentary on the First Alcibiades of Plato, I. 
shall make some remarks on certain passages in this work, 
which will be both philosophical and critical. In the first 
place, Olympiodorus having observed that Plato energises en* 
thusiastically, or from divine inspiration, in four dialogues, and * 
that one specimen of this energy is to be found in the Timaeua^ 
where he represents the Demiurgus addressing the celestial, 
whom he calls the junior Gods, concerning the administration 
of mortal concerns; — adds, (p. 2,) Jfurfjo; wdovtneKTfMg eoTiy 
fv Ti} iloXireidc, iviet iMViroXr^Trros yfyoveo; uxexpi^v^ rag Mowroic, a§ 
€^iov<rag njv Xucriv ti]$ u^o atnov (rvara<nfi$ ^oXirei^c; evta ^ijo'iv, x. r. 
A. The learned editor justly remarks in. a note on the words rag 
Moutras ag e^iovo-a^, x. r. A. ** Proxima non sana videntur/' But 
it appears to me that if for a; e^iotxra^ we read Sie^iouo-a;, the 
passage will be correct. For then what Olympiodorus $ay8 
will be in English : ^* The second instance of enthusiastic ener- 
gy in Plato is in [the 8th book of] the Republic, where being 
inspired by the Muses, he represents them narrating the 
dissolution of the polity constituted by him." The following 
are the words of Plato in that work, to which Olympiodorus 
alludes, and confirm the above emendation : i) jSouXsi, oHr^rfp 
OfAilpos, ev^wiieix ratg Mowraig eiTreiv riii^iv oircog S>} irpcoToy (rrutrtg 
efb^eo's, xai ^cojxsy avrag rpayiKcog, oog irpoc ntoulag v^fMis iratt^ov^us 
Kcn €ge<rx9\ov<ra$y cog Si] (nrouSp \eyotJvag, v^XoXoyovpi^evag Aeysiv ; 
vmg ; oc^s irwg, XuKeirov jxev K^)fr|i^f|va^ ^roXiv, ovtoo ^uaracav, ak>C 
erei ycvo/xevo} ^avri ^Bggoi so'Tiy, ovh' rj roiuimi ^varutng rov otnavra 
ftffvsi ;fgoyoy, akXx XtAyiasrou, Vol. ii. p. 16 1. Edit. Mass. 
In .p. 17> 18, Olympiodorus speaking of the differences of 
daemons, and having observed that in the celestial orbs there 
are deity, intellect, a rational soul, an irrational, soul, form, and 
matter, sa}S, that such of them as conjoin us to the deity of the 
celestials, are called divine daemons, and preside over enthu- 
siastic energies; but those that unite us to the intellect of these 
orbs are called intellectual, and preskle oyer those common cqu- 
ceptions [or axioms] through which we have a knowledge above 
demonstration, and indemonstrably. And those that conjoin 
us to the rational soul of these divinities, are denominated ra- 
tional. After which he adds, Oi Se vpogrviv rcov ougoivioov aAoyov 
a-wotwrovTsg rjfjLotg oXoyoi. The learned editor in a note at 
the word aXoyov observes, ** Aut excidit vocabulum, aui lectio 
meudosa est." A word is certainly wanting, and that word is so 
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obviously ^^ux^^v^ that I wonder the necessity of inserting it in 
this place should have been unperceived by so learned a man. 
In the following passage, p* 21» Olympiodorus speaking of the 
dcemons that are allotted to mankind as theiF guardinns, says, 
*AKy!tfKuh^iuiif.ovet^ fiX^jp^ora; eipi}xae|bb6v, Ssi yiyaxrxsiv, on xai %0L^ct 
Tf nfl^ fntnfitiet (ruvrfvwrreti rofxyruj ei xai fuj roi^ auTOi^ ovofjLU&iv, 
Am y«p rot; taifji/ivos oAAoy BKatrrou fouriv afjuXst itruv amanf 
oH^unv Toy ayyeXov voo, x. r. X. But in this passage, for Soijxoyo; 
«XXoy, it is doubtless necessary to read S^ijxovo^ ayyeXov, k. t. A. 
as is evident from what Olympiodorus adds immediately after 
tbkie words. 

• The following passage respecting our allotted damon, or in 
modem language, our guardian angel, is most remarkable, and 
contains an opinion concerning this presiding power, which is 
not to be found in any other of the Greek interpreters of Plato : 
Km rauTu [jlbv o« s^>}y)}rai in'qi rs Saijxoycov km ukiii)(vr(ar i}jxfi^ 8f 
a^jXjSfjSaoTfXco; roi; trctpooiri rutnei vetgotroiniot .iii^eP^uir-' xatyup 
SeoxguTOog xcoviov xare^^itrtvi, cog xenva ioufMfid toi; viotg ffo^oti- 
firsyou, xeu' ieoug vofjut^ovrog ovg i] voXi; ou^ iiynro tsous^ ptfjfrsoif ouy 
fiX)};^ora Saiftoya TO, (Tuyfti^o; U70epp^efy, ore^ axpoy ocoroy fori nj; 
i^u^^, Tuti avotyMpTfiTOV w i}ftfy, xoi oxXiyi}; Sixoon);, km fjLoigivg 
rwf evTOLvix yiyoftfycoy ta) MivooV .xai rep 'Pc&e^MtvitiL rouro Sf x^i 
V(ffn\piof,g ijftiv aiTioy yiysrai, eo^ avafAUprrirdf cut haiAsvov sv i}jxiy, 
xai fti} (rt;yxara4')j^i^o|xeyoy roi^ viro n); tt^uip^; ofta^ayojxffybi^, 
«XXa xai ayiAXofuyoy em Touroi^, xai eTricrrptfov oumiv irpog to $foy.— -> 
TO o-vysiSo^ ouy eiXi|;^OTa x«t\floy iM/MVOL ovk at ctfiaqToig, lorsoy Se, 
OTf TOO avvu^oros, to fu^ btci tm^ yvooorixai^ ijjttcoy Stn^afteo'i XeysTM 
vovsiiog o[Movt)[Mog Tto Y^v^i' (p. 23.)i.e. "This is what is said 
by the interpreters [of Plato] concerning daemons, and those 
which are allotted to us. We, however, shall endeavour to dis- 
cuss these particulars in such a way as to reconcile them with 
what is at present said by Plato. For Socrates was : condemned 
to take poison, in consequence of introducing to young men 
novel daemoniacal powers, and for thinking those to be Gods 
which were not admitted to be so by the city. It must be said 
therefore, that the allotted daemon is conscience, which is the 
supreme flower of the soul, is guiltless, in us, is an inflexible 
judge, and a witness to Minos and Radamanthus * of the trans- 
actions of the present life.. This also becomes the cause to us 
of our salvation, as always remaining in us without guilt, and 
not assenting to the errors of the soul, but disdaining them, 
and converting the soul to what is proper. You will not err, 
therefore, in calling the allotted cUemon conscience. But it 
is requisite to know that of conscience one kind pertains to our 
gnostic powers, and ^V)lich is denominated conscience [co'intcl- 
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ligence] homonymouslj with the genns." In this passage, as 
Creuzer well observes, something is wanting at the end ; and a 
part at least, if not the whole, of what is deficient, I conceive 
to be the words ra 8c m rats ^eorixai^. For the great divisioQ 
of the powers of the soul is into the gnostic and vital* 

The singularity in tUs dogma of Olympiodorus respgptin 
oar allotted dsemon is this, that in making it to be the same wi£ 
conscience ; if conscience is admitted to be a part of the aoii^ 
the dogma of Plotinus ' must also be admitted, ** that the whole 
of our soul does not enter into the body, but that something b^ 
longing to it always abides in the intelligible worlds" But dila 
dogma appears to have been opposed by all the Platonistf 
posterior to Plotious. And Proclus has confuted it in the last 
propositian of his Elements of I'heology : for he there demon<> 
strates, diat every partial soul in descending into generation, or 
the sublunary realms, descends whoUy ; nor does one part of it 
remain on high, and another part descend. Hence, if Olym* 
piodoms was likewise hostile to this dogma of Plotinus, it 
must follow according to him, that conscience is not a part of 
the soul, but soBMtliing superior to it, and dwelling in its sum- 
mit. Perhape, therefore, Olympiodorus on this account calls 
the aUoCted dannoQ sexpov dBonrsv nj^ if^n^f the supreme Jiower of 
the soml. For the summit or the one of the soul, is frequently 
called by Platonic writers rs avhg, thejhwerj but not axpop 
mwTw^ the supreme flower. So that tiie addition ot supreme 
will distinguish the presiding daemon from the summit of th^ 
soul. 

But though it is singular that this dogma is not to be found 
in any Platonic Greek writer except Olympiodorus, it is still 
more singular that an expression which perfectly accords with 
it, should be found in a Latin Platonist considerably prior to 
Olympiodorus. The author I allude to is Apuleius, who in his 
treatise De Deo Socratis says of this dsmon, ^'quiu omnia 
curiose ille participet,'omnia visat, omnia intelli^t; in ipsis pe- 
nilissimis mentUtus vice amscientia diverseiur/* * 

In the following passage, p. B7f Olympiodorus having ob» 
served that it is Jupiter whom Socrates calls ^t)n$g, adds, Kou 
yap aft^oTfpoi; wpoa^iui xara to sc^ixov o Zsvg' Sooxpuru ftsy 

' This dogma is to be found at the end of his treatise on the Descent 
cfihe Soul, 

^ The celebrated poet Menander appears to have been the source of 
this dogma: for one of the excerpta from bis fragments i^ Bporgis mcaintf 
II ^vrctSoo-if Bws, u e. " To ev'ry mortal conscieoce is a God.'' 
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luu ori xottOL 'roug Srwixovg o nitog icfng Ssi etp^itv, ^^OC^ '^^^ '^ 

^fjo-r jtMra ftty Si| Jho$ ufu. Creuzer in a note oa the bet part 
of this passage^ viz. fura /uifv hj Autg n/ii^ rightly observes^ ** Hac 
verba mm sunt in PlatonU PluidroJ* But k is aiiigalar it 
thouM have escaped the notice of this learned mmny that the 
words |MT» fU9 Jios y^ts are in the Pbaedras^ and diat tbese are 
die words to which OljmpiodonB allades, whp perhaps quotii^ 
frona memory^ wbidi he fre^pseolly doesy siibi^ttttes eifM for 
i||Mi;; or else fifu was erroneottsfy written by the transcriber 
fyr ifftfi^* Bat that Socrates, (or Plato,) intended by this to 
signify that Jupiter was bis pecoKar god, is shown by Hermtas 
in his Scholm on the Pbsdrus (Ast. p» 157) as follows : w rm 

h^kov fuif yoLf aXX* Ofu»f xaertL rot. siSi) aaoao'Oftsr vovf^ttg sw i^Xmc^ 
xo^, o'fXsiyiaxa;, JiTaf^ f<nrsi^ ta; jtuy si; ^v, ree; ts aXX«^otf«. 
Asyffi ooy »t;y mv/uyoi jxira jtMn ^lo^ )9jK4if, «; to Mxsioir Atov ftriymv^ 
s ijAoToiv. Touro yoLf etrriv ttitaiftovMc avipcomv^ig ^in^S 'n cvfMtepi'* 
woKifi<rai roi^ ofxcioi; $eoi;* stiSs 7^ umf^nfmi ttmjg iweerw. The 
same explanation of Plato's assertion that the Deniiurgus dis- 
seminata souls equal in number to die stars, is also given by 
Proclus in the 6th book of bis Coaunentaries on Ibe Timspus. 

In p. 95 y Olympiodorus, advertmg to what bad been said by 
Alcibiades respecting to eXknnml^ity^ observes : mtsov yap on a 
lIvtayoptUH BtaviAotfyv tw$ 7rpanQt>s evpwrxg tov; agilftou; )^orreg 
syvooxsMU toutov; ti|v wmmt tou ivov^ «iyc apt^pLW^ mta^tn rag 
ihag, tu it fSsfti cv rn vep mvt9. EAa»ffLa}^w Ss xs» rci»$ w^oarwg 
ttneis ret owfutrar ouroi yap, ^^^h 'nff owriof 9fm9mY Ti}f 4^tj;p^* 
TatmT^ yap ro woiMtrolmw, xai^ o« mo. CofrforHoably to this 
also it is said by Proclus in Crat. (p. 6, of Boissonade's ex- 
cellent edition) £^«Ti}tsi^ yow thAcuffopcus^ n ao^arraror row 9vrwv ; 
opiAjxo; ff 1)* Ti Sa 3fur^»ov m^ O'o^iav \ ra osojxara rei; vpoyjutao-i 
Iffbcvo^. fffiriTT6T0 So &a jUrfv TOtf apidt|u«t> ro9 DOifTOV Siaxoo-ftoy tov nspkt^ 
X^frtL TO tXijAo; toiv voepcov eiScov, x. r. A. In p« fil 1, Olympiodo* 
rus says, ^ that Vulcan is the first artist, and that the bellows 
employed by him indicate futturef* Km icpwrtg Tsp^iTiff H(p»Kr^ 
ro;,. xofi su Top' avTof ^wm njv ^veriv ^ijXooo'iy. Thus also Olyas* 
piodorus^ifthis Mss. Scholia in Gorgiam, after having observed 
that Vulcan is a certain power prending over bodies, adds, im 
rmno yap xai tv ^00*01; s^a^rrai, avri tou 99 Tai; ^uo'oo'i. In p^ 
£16, in thcf following passage, otn-io nai map OfMipco Oivcirwg 
ou ro xoiKoy aj^a eteoo'aTO, aKK* fxaorov oo'ffSpoxev o^oAftoiS'ur, for 
rs xaiyoy I read to xoivoy. 

in the last place, .Qlyinpiodorui tKfving observed (p. 217) 
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that the images in mirrors are not according to Plato avuKXeurat^, 
reflections, as Proclus thought they were^ but uTroggoun, MtiX'* 
ionSf and tmoaraa-sig, or things whuJi have a natural ana real 
subsistence, adds (p. £19) Ori S« rotiro aXtfi^^ fo-ri^ xarocrxsua^ou- 
o-iv 01 waXmoi, rovrfOTi to uvou intoo'ra&et^ ra^ VKhu^* vpoorov /xty ori, 
n xwog xoAwiwro^ «v tn|/)}Xcf) roreo i] irxioi atncv fx^t/xTroiro tt^ n}9 
yijy^ uaiva SifX$ouo-a^ xai 7FetTfi<reura njv o'xiav, xaravtofsiy w-oif i reir 
xwflt. Ji]Xoy otpoe, on ovx fio'iv f/t^ao'f 1^5 a\X« oirop^oiai* . ^nrrs- 
^y^ on ai xoetfoipo/EMvai yuvaixe^ n^v ffsrijxijviov f opav, fi iSo^ty ti^ 
xarorrpoy, ftiflfco^ Aunro xiiXiSovo'iv, eoore o-a^f^ s^ wjFOppoiu^ auroow 
TouTo yiKfo-Saf. i. e. *^ That this is true, that shadows have a 
real existence, the ancients inferred in the first pkce, because if 
the shadow oJP a dog that is sleeping in a lofty place should be 
transmitted to the ground, an hyaena passing by, and trampling 
on the shadow, will cause the dog to descend. It. is evident 
therefore that shadows are not representations of, but efflux- 
ions from things. In the second place, if women when they 
are undergoing their monthly purgation, look into a mirror, 
they will immediately defile it, so that it is clear that this is 
effected through an effluxion from them." 

In these passages, the first remarkable circumstance that pre- 
sents itself, and which is not noticed by the learned editor, is 
the mistake of Olympiodorus in asserting that Proclus thought 
the images in mirrors to be reflections, and not effluxiotis; as 
Proclus in Plat. Polit. p. 431, most clearly says that they are 
effluxions. For his words are, ex Si] tovtcov o-uXAoyforeov fifJi^iv^ 
xofi 0T» xuTot nhoLTwvoL a% ffjUr^acTsi^ uvoo'Tao'ef^ 610'iv stSeoXctfv nvcpv 
iaiiMvioL fMiX^^ SijftioupyoujUrfvai, xaianep avTOS ev tco So^kftji $1- 
Sftcrxfi. xat yap at crxiai, ais Ta eiScoAflt o'v^uyeiv ^i}(ri, roiaunjy s^ovat 
^uo'iv. xai yap avrai o'co/t^areov u(n xon tr^iuaraiv eixoves, xou volil^ 
voAtiy e^otiin vgog tu a^* any efMn^rrouo'f <rvfMru9eiuv, (0$ SijXouo'i, xut 
fHra. (Mi)^oDV (lege [Luyoov) rsp^vai vpos rs rx eiScoXa ^peiv, xai 
eirayyeXXovTad xou rag cxias, xai n Xeyeo rag sxsivcov SvvajXfi;, a 
xai TOi^ oXoyoi^ vfiii (cooi^ V7^6%)I ^^0 Xoyou vavros tvegyeiv, vj yap 
vaiva fa(nv tijv too xuvo; ffv u\t/ei xsi^ijftffvQU irarr\a'a(ra crxiav xara- 
fioKKu, xai floiyijy vofijrai rov xuva. Here we see Proclus men-t 
tions the same thing as Olympiodorus respecting the hyaena and 
the shadow of the dog, and with the same view, to prove that 
representations in mirrors have a real existence, and also ob- 
serves that this is confirmed by what the arts of magicians are 
able to effect through images and shadows. The second re- 
markable thing is, that the learned editor has not noticed that 
the circumstance of a mirror being defiled when looked into 
by a woman during her menstrual purgation, is mentioned by 
Aristotle in his treatise De Insomniis cap. ii. as follows: oray 
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yap xaTuiMiVuov Toiig yvvai^iyivoiJi^sveoy, efcj3Xe\|;aHriv ei^ to xaro^r^ov, 
yiverai ro §wiieokYis rou Bvovrpou, oiov vefekyj aifutroo^^g' xav ftcv 
xeufQv 9) TO xoiTOirrpov, ou ga$iov ixiLet^oti njv roiauTsjy xijAtSa' satv Ss 
vaAttiov^ pdcov. And this circutnstaDce also is noticed by Proclus 
in the above cited place, as a thing asserted by Aristotle : xai 
yuvaixof xa$ai^ou/tffyi}f ,^(riv AgiororeXi}^, ei; fvonrpov iSouo^^, aijxa- 
Tovrai ro n t yo^rrpoy xai ro tft^aiyoftevov f iScoAov. 

As it is so obvious from these passages, that Proclus did not 
conceive the images in mirrors to be reflections, but assorted 
conformably to Plato that they were effluxions^ it is reaamiable 
to auppose that the name of Proclus is an error of the tran* 
scribers ; and I should conjecture that for o 91X00*0^; npoxXo^^ 
Olympiodorus originally wrote ^iXoo-ofo; Ilop^vgios, as the 
appdlation of the philosopher was given to Porphyry by all. the 
Platonists that succeeded him. This at least is more probable 
than that a man so conversant with the writings of Proclus, as 
Olympiodorus was, should have made such an egregious blunder. 

T. 



In DEMOSTHENEM Commentarii JoAYjmn Sea- 
GER, Bicknor fVallicce in Com. Monumethice Rector i^. 

No. II. — [Continued from No. LIL p. 239.] 

In Philippum iv. p. 134. 1. 4. ou or^trrrai, Truvrag ajfipdyrov^ 
ahxmVy raS* uf* avrcp iroiovfMVos. 4>i\i7nro$, si yJi tis aurov xwAuo-gi. 

Probabilius, vivroig avipmTrovs othxoov KAI u^* aurep iro$o6tASvo$. 

In Philippum iv. p. 136. 1. 5. tovtu rolvvy sxacrrov elSoVa xal 
yiyvmvKOVTct Trap* axnop Sel p^i Ai ou yoon^oLi xeXtueiv voKtpi^y tov rd 
^eXriirra M vSicri hxalm^ (ruftSouXeuovra* roDro p^iv yap Icrriv orco 
«'oA?jx^o*eTf Xa^siy fiovXopLSVoov, ov^ a rj) ttoXsi O'Ujx^epei Trparreiy. 

£adem constructio, Ad versus Leptin. p. 457. 1. 11. eyd S* 
OTi /lev Tiywy xanjyopouyra iravras a^aipei(r6ai r^v icopsdv TSIN 
AAIKIIN ESTIN, iourm. 

In Philippuiyi iv. p. 136. 1. I9. ^eXX', oy IxsTyo; voXtftei rgo- 
Toy, roDroy apLVVscie* .roi^ /xsy apjfvopihois $81} yp^jttara xa) raXXa, 
cSy i¥ iioivrai, ' hiovrt^* auro) S* eW^ipoyrts, m elvip8$ '^SijyoeToi— 
x.*r. X. 

To7$ ajxt/yo/xeyoi; ^ij) Diopithi et militibus ejus in Cherroneso. 

Id Philippum iv. p. 140. 1. 10* (mig ^ rourwy awyroov oio/xai 
isiv vpiJi^wpwfiflav ixiripi^stv, ijus rep ^aa-iKel (Pcrsarum so.) hahs- 
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jSapjSftpo^j^ xeii xotvi^ iveurw ^ipiSf ^ ifravra ret t^mutm, 

JLegendum videiur, ori ^ /3ap/3«po$-^-2T» habet knlex. f iitnhiai. 
Ti^ iifi§knplmf (vfuov kt/ovruv) 9n ^ fiiffiap^s (loYiv d iJfptf-w 
/Boio'iXfd^) xal xoivi^ &jiouri¥ ^xl^^Sf auulioqii6 ejus adversu8,Pluli|N f 
pum uti nolentiam. Recte dictt Wol^fiut 6 ^ fia^^etq^ — n* t* A« 
esse VSyfffi<ri¥ r^^ o/SfXTf^iof ••— Miruiii haec coiHrkia de Phil^pipo^ 
non de Artaxerxe, accipere Reiskkm^ quasi talia oonvicki in 
flluni objurgaret Orator, in quern ipse cum BMudne invehefetav ; 
et qiui^ non sequalur, jyw y^p Zren U» raot, rov ftiy iv S96<ruf »cA 
i¥ 'ExficBT&ifd^g M^ixiroif xai uaxivow Juou TJf iroXii ^manovwrn, t§ 
7ui wpinpw auf9wifmpi»9'i tbL rij^ wikuog iFpAyiuvrcif kolI yvy Jon^ 
T^tXXfro* — xnrif Be too M reug Upcug ^yyv; odraxr} iv fkivif rji *£Aii» 
XaSi ad^oyo/xcyov Xi}0rr»Dr£y *£XXifircoy aSam ri XiyovrcL, 6otvfuijfy»* nti 
tsSoixa roSroy, !(rris &y j} «^', ^^\ miB^ o^ o3ro; 0{Xi«iroy« 

In Philipptim iv. p. 141, K 12. ify v^r ov xoAoi to^' ^h^ Sr' 
od TpoiFTfH TJf v^Xsi TCfAayTA UTtp rgtaxorra xa\ ixor^* xai o^Ssi^ 
^y rwf rpiripap^siv Swajxeycoy ou^i Tfloy iiir^epnv, Utrris ovk ij^lov rd 
xeiirixovToi a^' kavrou iroieiv, ori ^p^fMera ov Trsgi^y. 

ou Tepf^y] Tji 9roXfi scil. Malis forsan Sts, ut tempus, potius 
quam causam, siguificet. 

Adv. Pbilippi £pist. p. 155. 1. 14. tri ii t&v (liv icoKKSn iirzi^t^ 
i^oLprif ri$, ^i)jx/ay Koret, r^v l^loiv tiXii^er ol S*, Stolv rei fAiyurTot 
xuTOp9(i(r(io(riiff rore luaXiaret, ^xogaxll^ovrai xoii irpOTr/^Xaxifyvrai irotpd 
TO irpoa-rixov. — Idem fere Graecis its xipaxug (unde ^xopotxlt^oo) 
quod Anglts^ ^o to hell: 

All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows : 
And bid him go to hell, io hell he goes. 

Johnson. Imit. of Juvenal. 

Ad Philippi Epist. p. 16Q. 1. 3. ooare iytoy^ (inquit Philippus) 
itwopw t/ tot' Sotou xaivifrspof iotv d|xoAoyi}(ri]Te jxoi ToXfjuielv* x.ot\ 
yoip ore ^avtgwg itsfspofusdot, XYflrrag iffwijxwfTf, xat tw$ vXeoyroe^ 
tig ^jtta; hroiXiiTiy rol^ wavrlois ifioyfitirs, riff ^flopay fcou xaxm$ 
nrotsiTS. 

Restituenda particula negativa : xa) yap, irt OT ^avipwg hi<p§^ 
gofleiaf X|}drTa^ i^efcifMtm, x. t. X. — ^nisi si sensos sit hie ; — Quid 
pejus facere possitis, si mecum belligerare confiteamini ? Qa» 
enim olim, quum ex professo et aperte dissideremus, fecistis, 
eadem omnia nunc, snhpaeis specie, facitis. 

Ad Pbilippi Epist p. }6Ck 1. 17. djMt^ S" oix altrxyna^ riuhm 
TTQtotJVTSs, a htrsXsire to7^ rvpivvois lyxaXouyrff;. "^ 

F. raurot, Eadem. 

Hep) <rvfLfMptA¥. p. 18£. I. 28* Tag ii rgtvjpeig 900$ ; (^ijju^ SeTv 
o-uVTSTdep^ar) Toy anxmra Apitfihv xtXeuw rpiotxo<riag eiicoM^mrrxg, 
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xaflri T^y innntmitHciHilav fixoo-i 9^1^0-0(1 fiipvi* fmirfwTm ixctrip 
itivrr xa) r«y innipoov ixarov tcivrn' xai rciy rglrwv Ixoerdy ^tyrf, 

Tres.centurise nayittiii.in. yiginti classes ita distribuendae erant, 
ut unaqufeque ciassis (fUfQ$) quinque naves e prima centuria 
(rSf Tporm ijtatip %ivT8), et quinque de secunda centuria {xcA. 
Tunf innipeov hKorov ^riyrf), et quinque de tertia centuria (xa) rSxv 
Tfkm kxarof imfrt), habere!. His rebus clarissimis miror Wol- 
num et Reiskium teniebras obduusse. 

i7t^) o-ujXjxopMoy. p. 183. 1. IS. riiv li itvi/^olav hufiumf rwy 
fupm (i^lav i^xovTUToXaifrlav eanSwiveu. Sirois, iav [mv vimv. kKoriv iiji 
rpnipwVf r^v ftsy ^airaniv i^iixovra riXavrei apm>m' rpii^feifXPi t, 
m<Fi a^ixec lav $ff [$ci}] Siaxoo-Zfioy, .rpMcxoyra yuh ^rikxvra r^ r^y 
SaMyiiy o-uyrsXouyray %i li <r<iiJLeiTOi rpnipap^fiufru' ieiv H rpiaxoHcov, 
tlxovi ftfy ^ ToXayra ri r^v Sor^y. SioXu^yro^ rtrrapm Si (rw/Mtra 

Naves dOO^ Taleuta 6000, Trierarchi 1.200, in; partes 2P aequa- 
les dividuntur, quarum singulae^ naves. 15, talenta 500, trierar- 
chos 60 continent. 

Subdivisio postea fit ad. bunc modum : 

Trierarchi 60. (Symmoria) 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 



Naves 15. T 


alenta 300. 


3 


60 


3 


60 


3 


60 


3 


60 


3 


60 



15 300 60 

Ila, si de trecentis uavibus centum usi fuissent ^thenienses 
tantum, in prima diyisione habuissent 5 pro 15, et in secunda I 
pro 3, cui uni navi fuissent nihilomihi^s talenta 60, trierarchi 12. 
Ducentis navibus utentes, in prima divisione habuissent 10, in 
secunda 2 : et sic unicuique navi fuissent talenta 30, trierarchi 
6* Trecentis omnibus in partes vocatis, fuissent in prima divi- 
aiooe 15, in secuntda. 3, et sic singulis navibus attributa forent 
talenta 20, trierarchi 4. 

De Rbodiorum libertate, p. 194. 1* 9. ou f*^y, o^S* a¥ fl h* aurwv 
ilyoy Tijy voXiy oi wy ovt§s h amj *PoSi9<, vap^^oL otv uftiy rouroti^ 
iXmim, ovS* fi vaifV virKT^tHrro^/wiy voi^fiy. 

Verum etiam si Persis, et lUis qui nunc urbem Rhodioruni. 
subiectam tenent, nihil esfet commune ; si hi potentiam suam 
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iiiiUi nifli sibi deberent ; Be ftic qutdeni hor»iB amicitiam, quam 
stilts populi Rbodiorum, naUe tuaiiisseiii. 

Pro Megalopolit, p. 9,09. !• ^* Acyotxri toIvw i>l fiaXiwrct fexm^ 

Jhnp %*erfpdi j8ffj8ae(fiOf lo-oyrc^i vvifLiuif^d^i. 

Has pilas Megalopoli fuiase rtor.^^ia^nui irif^iAax!^'] oi ilfty«^ 

Pro Megalopolit. p. 909* 1* \0. eiii faa [aIv adroif tfvie fWi 
<rr^X«;, oXXol to (rvfi^fipov flvm ri iroioGy r^v ftXtair rov$ Si /Soif^ 
(•Dyrot; ktvToif, 'nirws ni/t^ltlfiv that tm^iMiy^ws^ ly» V, ii ret ff,a- 
htrr iWXrw^SrWf toil w»s l^fo^ ^vj^l) Sffiy ifMt, rovrovf re i^tc^ 
natmpm reis (rrfKaf xa^— -Scc« 

cir)} (A lUvfi^vmf seilf^t^oDroi] ^^fAfun^ot. 

De foedere cum Alexaodro, p. 290. 1. 12. xa) 71^^ sri ^po^ 

TO 0, iflty ^vXifUiia, htrrh ifuot. xoi) rovveivrloy, ffl igu irori Sir 1 «ipe^ 
traaimi mla^p&s hipoif aKoXott$ovrrcts, iiKXei jxi^S* ayafcviio-dijyai /eti^Ss-^ 
jXMc^ 9»\0Tift/a; roiy t^ opp^^ioraTOt; xn) vAff/o-rwy xai [MiXivra tfurrmf 
avigunretov Vfiiv inrap^oviroov, ^ 

Fors : aXXci fuid* avafur/itriENTAS furfieiMu$ — x* r. A. Ne re- 
cordantes quidem — 

Pro Corona, p. 225. — ** Meminerimus ipsam dispositionem 
plerumque utilitate mutari, nee eandeni semper primam quaestio* 
nem ex utraque parte tractandam. Cujus rei, ut cetera exempJa 
prseteream^ Demosthenes quoque atque .Sschines possunt esae 
documentor in judicio Ctesiphontis diversum secuti ordinem; 
cum accusator a jure, quo videbatur potentior, coeperit^ patronus 
omniai vel pene omnia, ante jus posuerit, quibus judicem quaes* 
tioni legum praepararit." Quintil. vii. 1. 

Pro Corona, p. 226. 1. 7. — tov o^kov, h Z 7Fgo$ airouri roij otXr 
Xais 8ixff/ois xct) touto yiypwKTOiif to ifMloog otiu^oiv axpoa<riai. 

Verba jurisjurandi jiulicum sunt : xa) axpoa<roiMi rov rf x«n)- 
yopou xa) tou caroXoywfUyou 6yMim$ ajAfoh, Demosth. In 11mo« 
crat. p. 747. 

Pro Corona, p. 226. 1. I9. ow vtp) rm 1(r»y itymd^ofAar od yip 
tarn Tuw wv ifto) Tijf flrap' 6/*aiv B^olag hafx^apriiv, xa) Tourtp jdi^ 
iXelv T^y ypa^rpf. &XX* ^fto) jxsy — ou jSouXofwei di 9v<rx9pi$ sItteIv o68)v 
ctpX^f'^^^ TOW X^oW o3to; S* ffx ir8piov<rla$ [md xaTijyopeT. 

ht vtpmtrlet^ /*. x.] Jt a great advantage. Figura videttir 
ab its desumta^ qui supervacanea tantum ex fortunis suis in dia- 
crimen committunt ; quibus vel amissis, jacturam non itamag- 
nam faciunt. 

Pro Corona, p. 2S0. 1. Q. wvV lx(rrAs t?^ ipdvis xa) hxafas iSoS, 
xa) ^vycov roJj wag* airi t4 TrgayptMra ixiyxot^, roo^vroi^ woTfgoy 
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Xp^votg ahtetg not) TKwpkfuent uai Xothptet^ ruft^^^^^^^ wnnphtfrair 
tha xa-ntYopei (Ah ejxoO, xp/vei 8e toutov/' , (KiTjo-i^ivrflr) xei rov piijf 
AySfyos ?Aoti •riji' wpd^ ^fte w»^ ^pw vpohraron* of^SbpiaS T iw) nftu- 
njy ADjvnjxaf tftoJ, t^ Irepow ^'f^'' wrmjxfav o^Xw-fcei fa/vfrm* 
" npotcrroifji,at, Praetendo, pnetexo" H. Stepb. in Thes. hoc loco 
citato. '^ Susceptfe omnino caastt* nostras inimicitias prsten- 
dit." P. Foulkes et J. Freind. Atqui ^schhie^ non obtenttt 
in Demostbenem odti accusabat Ctestpbontenr; 9td contra, ac» 
cnsationis hujus obtentu Demosthenem- petebat ; nt, ulciscendi 
inimici causa ^ (inc|uit Cicero De opt. gen. Or.) fiomine Ciesi* 
phpntiSf judicium Jteret dejactis famaque Demostkenis. Mihi 
igitur vidctur irgcftaretrai significare, Dueere agmen facit ; jLo- 
eum pracipuum dat. Multoetrini plur&in Demostbenem quam 
in CtesiplM>ntem dixerat iBscbines. 

Nibil veritati magis contrarium quam Reiskii interpretatio in 
Indice Graec. Demosth. ^* Causatun quamquam id falso qui- 
dem et mendaciter, cur hac me actione impeteret, aliam sibi 
Bullam fiiisse causam, quam suam mecum simultatem, ant suun 
mei odium." 

Pi-o Corona, p. £39. 1.17. roiywjoiV hx roiJraw «fx«To (Philip- 
pus) htelvovg (Thebanos Thessalosque) Xafioov, tls to /tij^orioof 
reov fterce twjtoi frgoopay^ ftijB* aW6ive<riuif &X\* lii(rui ifivrei ri 
vpwy[MtroL Ixfivov o^* latmo woi^atrJoi. 

Forsitan — ^«to Ixthwg A«j3a5y,*'if25^E]»iiSoTiowToSyftstfli t«5- 
ra TpoogSv — x. t. X. 

Pro Corona, p. £45. 1. 7* & (liv olv wpH roD voXireuea-ioif xot 
S))jxi}yo;eTy Ifts irpwXafie xa\ xariay^i ^iXi^nro;, lacrco* oi^ev yotg 
fyyoQfAM ravTooviFpig ^jxl. x. r. X. 

Duorum temporuni ex iis, quas designaverat iEscfain^s, (p. 
442« In Ctesipb.) defensione defunctus Demosthenes, jam ter- 
tium a^reditur, rationem suam in bello renovando jtrdicibus 
probaturus. 

Pro Corona, p. £47. 1. &• cvvpeif — aii jrggi ^pamteov, x«i tijx^^, 
xa) So^; ayojvi^flOfteyijy r^v Trarpiicif xa) ^rXsioo fr&^ra xcti XP^F^^'^^ 
avaXoDXvlotv inreq ^iXorifi/a^, xai rm Saru(ri rolg "Ey^Xrici (rvfifspovrwVf 
Ij 700V dlXXoov 'EXXrifonr tnrip auroov avaXeoxao-iy htatrroi. 

Vulgata lectio (^ reov AXXmv *£XXiJveoy o1 rei (nrip adrcov avoeXeo- 
xa<riy 7xaoTOi) ad veram ducat : viz. j^ rcuy aXXcoy 'EXX^voov '^OSA 
Mip otOr&v &¥oi?<mxa<rtv Jxotoroi. 

Constructio, — avaXooxvlav x-Xf/oo (reoftotra x«l xpiff^aVa — ^ Xra 
(awfAora xoii XPIf^^"^^) ^'^^t^'^^' '^^ tflxxwy *£XX{yan/ &ya>Mxoi(riv thrig 
axrrmv. 

Pro Corona, p. £63. 1. £0. tSiV jxJy o3y X^ycoy, o8^ oJro^ 3ya» 
3|a] xaTW haXQxm IXiyir ^rep} rosy iraqayi^pafipi^ivcoy v6(m»v, outs, /uJ 
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rov; ttou^, olfuu uiiM$iutv6oivuv,ovr aM; ij^uvafuriwwiivat rovg wok* 

clirapaY9YfUfi,ii.i¥0i v^/xoi sunt leges, quas legis alicujus vel pae* 
pbismatis accusator ex acjverso legi accusaUe sen psephismati in 
eadem tabula exarandas curabat ; ut contra quas leges, lege nova 
Vel psephisoiate lato, commisisset reus, ju^icibus manifestius 
appareret.*— ou rolwv rourov^ ftoVov tov$ viftov^f i ivSpis 'Ait^fetiot, 
Tapafiifiifixs¥, oX^a xai oExXov; voXXoug, ovg ov wapwytiypay^iMAti iia 
TO wiafiQg. Demosth. In Aristocrat, p. 640. 1. ^0. Aristocratem 
psepUsoiatis legibus contrarii postulat Orator. 

Pro Corona, p. 267* 1. 27* N6[m$, "Ocovg frre^voua-l rivff 
Twv tyjiMov, Tot^g iofayoptio'ug roov an^avcov 7ronl<ricu bv avroig knio"- 
Tou; Toig liioig S^jxoi^, iav ft^ rivag 6 ivjfMg 6 rm 'Atr^vaicov, ^ vj 0ouX^ 
CTt^avoi' rovTovg 8* ^ffivai fv rep diarpco AiOW(rloig etvayoptveirdeu, 

Hujusce legis ultima ad oXXor^iou; <m^avovg, ad coronas ab 
exteris solum civitatibus donatas, pertinere interpretatur iBscbi- 
nes : xa) hot roDro 7rpo(ri6vjxsif 6 vofMitn^g fi^ xi}pvTTS(r$ai rov etKXor^ 
jioy arifavov Iv r(» 6eirp<^ ** ^Edv furj 4n}f /(njrai 6 $^fto^,'' V ii TroXis 
4 /3ouXo]X8vi] Ttva rm ^ftere^eoy (nre^avouy, TrgicPeig TriiA^oura, ^Hfiif 
rov irjiMu* Jv 6 xi}juTTOjXfyo^ fte/^o) X^P^^ '^^^ "^^^ OTe^avcoy vfJi^lv, ^ ' 
Tolg (TTt^avovo'iv, on xijgu^ai iwiTpe^are, In Ctesiphontem. p, 
437. 

Pro Corona, p. 269. 1* H* hrei^n rohvv i) jxev evo'sfiiig xuihxala 
^^og oLvotCi SeSeixrai* Ssi Se ]xe, co^ &iX6, xaivep o6 ^iXoXoiSopov 
ovTa ^Jo*!!, ha Toig tnro toutou fiXaxr^vjfji.lag glpvjpUvag, avr) ttoXXoov xa2. 
4^ffu$a;y avra ret avayxai^Tar* elTreiv vep) avrov, xa) hl^ai, rig aov xai 
rlvoov, poi&icog oZreog dpx^i tov xuxiog pjyeiv, xu) Xoyovg nmg hacvgu, 
aurog ilpvixmg a rig oux av cSxvijcrg rm ^rpitnv avipivoDV fiey^atriui ; 
Leg. 8fi JH fjLgf tig iohxs — X. t. X. 

xoii XiyoDg rwSig Si«(rup6i-— et quae seq. ita interpretantur boni 
Tiri Foulkes et Freind : ** Atqae ista^ verba exagitat quae ipse 
effutiit; quae quidem nemo modestus proferre non dubitaverit." 

Sensus est : Et dictiones quasdam, si diis placet, calumnia" 
tur: cum ea ipse dixerit^ qua quis paulo modestior ausus essei 
efferrel vid. JSscbin. In Ctesipb. p. 554. 1. 9. 

Pro Corona, p. 273. 1. 17. Muqla rolvw mp giiriiv iywy %%^ 
avToOj vapaXiliroo, xa\ yap oZrco irwg e^W iroAA^ av eyco vOv Iri tou- 
T«v ep^oifti hl^ai oov oirog xar exelvovg rovg %po'vou^ rolg ftey «%flpoif 
VTHjpiTwVf kfio) 8* envipeal^cDV eupgjij* a\\' ou Tiierai ravra isa^ Wfirjy 
«»5 axgijS^ pLvripi^ifiVf ou8* ijv wpoo-^xev opyijv. 

Legendum rolg fiiv ex^polg {nrfi^erwy, ufji,h 8* eTnipeal^oov fupeflij. 

Pro Corona, p. 274. I. 14. ig ovv ou8* eKeysv, ooa-Treg ou^ iygu-- 
f IV, ^y/xa hpyio'aa-ial ti 8eoi xaxov vf^oig ; ovpLevouv ijy eWelv higep. 

Haec ita verterunt homines mininie mali P, Foulkes et J. 
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Freind: *^ Nihilne igitur tunc dicebat, mMi7e decemthatj quando 
infortunii aliquid vobis erat eventurum, ? At sane neminem atte^ 
rumloquioportebat" :.t , 

Ab H. Stephana, qui in Tbesaur. torn. ii. col. 1532. c. rect^ 
verterat ovft^ouv ^v i'tmlf Mpco, ** Atqui turn nulli alii dicelndi 
Idclia vacuus erat ; nulli certe turn dicendi locum iste non praeri- 
piebat/^ illorum saltern verborum sensum discere potuissent.-^— 
Totius loci vera interpretatio a notis et indice Reiskii petaCur: 
'^ Num, quenfiadmoduda sententiae nullius scripts auctor factui 
est, tum^ cum honestam rem atque salutarem esdetis suscepturi; 
ita rursus quoque tacuit^ cuni agitarentur turpia et damnosa i 
imo vero, nemini alii dicendi copiam faciebat." 

Pro Corona, p. £74. 1. 20. tv 8* hr^upyicotr^f i cil^geg ^Adr^vam^ 
TGioSrov, 6 TToio'i roi; Trporipois hr^xe rffXo;* mgi o3 Toh$ iroAAov; 
avaXooo'e X^ov^y rei rwv *AfA^ir(riaiv reov Aoxgwv hi^itov ioyfjMTot» 

Decreta non Amphissaeorum Locrorum erant, sed Amphic^ 
tjonum. vid. j^scbin. In Ctesiphont. p. 515. lin. penult, p. 
519. !• I. Legendum igitur r^i TIEPlrm 'Afufia-c-icov twv Aoxpwf 
^iff^icoy ioyiJMTa, 

Pro Corona, p. £77* 1. 11* oSro^ li 7% Upois X^P^^ jirtSrp 
elvM, odSsjxiflty ^ixtjv rcuv Aoxpoov hrayivrcoif iipilv, o^ a yvv itpof ourl^ 
^srai o^TOs, Kiywv oux aktfifi. 

od^ffjxlay ${xijy] Vid. ^^schin. in Ctesiphont. p. 507 l« 6. 



NOTICE OF 

The Classical Collector's Vade-Mecum : being an Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge of the best Editions of the 
Greek and Roman Classics. 19,mo. London : 1822. 
pp. 174. 

Since the publication of that '' rarissimum'' and ^* famigeratissi- 
mum opus/' the " Bibliomania/' the study of bibliography has be- 
come rather popular ; while the superb and constantly entertaining 
volumes of the same writer have conduced to keep up and 
extend the impulse thus given to that delightful study. No one 
seems to have attained better the art of uniting the *^ utile" with 
the *' dulce." He brings a mind full fraught to all the subjects 
of which he treats, and pours forth his information with the 
most delightful exuberance. But few readers, and still fewer 
bibliographers^ will ever regret that some of bis works trans- 
gressed the proposed limits. 
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Xt 16 to thii first of bibliographers that the present elegant little 
volume owes much of its information, in conjunction with Dr. A. 
Clarke, Mr. Home, &c. &c. It is almost impossible to speak 
' otherwise than favorably of it, so often does its author deprecate 
harshness in the criticisms on a work so liable from its nature 
io be far from faultless. The book seems to divide itself into 
two portions, the^rst containing lists of Polyglotts, Bibles and 
Testaments in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; and collection^ 
of Greek and Latin classics, twenty-eight in number: the 
aecood containing the *^ editiones optimae,*' on most of which 
some remarks are offered in the form of Extracts from Fabricius, 
Dibdin, and Clarke. As the present volume, however, is but 
tbe precursor of some larger, (see p. l62.) we wish the Editor, 
following the ejumiple of Cave, who in his Cartophylax Eccle- 
siasticus gave the article ^' Eusebius" as a specimen of his forth* 
ooming greater work the Historia Literaria, had also given us a 
foretaste of his *^ magnum opus/' 

. We proceed to offer some observations, though necessarily few^ 
on the former portion, the lists being a mere collection of size, 
dates, 8lc. After enumerating the Quarto Variorum classics it 
is observed, and, we think, with but little foundation, that '^ tbe 
difficulty of attaining the series complete will be readily con- 
ceived to require the labor of years.'' Any of the large London 
booksellers would, with a few exceptions perhaps among the 
miscellaneous articles, supply the whole ; it must nevertheless 
be admitted that if it did not require time, it would require a 
''crumena" in any other state than that of *' deficiens.^' 

The *^ Editiones optima^'' occupy from p. \9,b to l60, and aro 
accompanied with short observations, which contain sometimes 
more of the^'dulce** than the ** utile ;*' we mean general observa- 
tions ^bout excellent, valuable^ admirable edition, erudite pro^ 
duction, 8fc., and not enough said respecting the notes which 
each edition contains, and whether in whole or in part, whether 
they are critical or philological,' and whether the matter is con- 
veniently arranged ; not having the text in one volume, scholia 
in a second, and the notes or Latin verbion in a third, as is the 
state of some editions, for instance, Heyne's Pindar, both in the 
original and reprint. 
'At page 129 we are told that Kuster's Arbtophanes, fol. 



* Our readers will find the difference between philological and critical 
editions clearlypoioted out in vol. 2. pp. 775 — 6. ot Smy J, G. Schelleri prO' 
ccpta stili bene Latini inprimit Ckeroniani, Sfc» 2 vol; 8vo. Lipsiai 1797* 
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Amst. 1710. is the edit, opt.^ and in the next line o^ two that 
Brunck's is the verif best ; utrutn barum must I have? sayatbc 
Reader. Perhaps obe is the senior opt. and the other junior 
opt : but, joking apart^ Kuster's would^ as far as we can judg^i 
suit common readjsrs best, and Brunck's would suit criUcs* 
They are each best in their own way. Again we are told that 
Branck's edition ^ (contains the Latin vision, notes and eme|i* 
dations of Brunck :" whose should it contain but his i we mighl 
have expected this observation if Brunck bad not been the 
Editor ; as it is, the remark seems useless ; besides, what isnieaoC 
by containing '' emendations V* 

. At page 137 the Editor mentions the Glasgow Euripides with 
merited applause, and justly pronounces it ^'ed. opt.'^ W^ 
rejoice the more in noticing Uiis, as the observations are not 
indosed with the marks of quotation, and the Editor has noticed 
with much discrimination the peculiar excellencies which ren** 
der it worthy of the above appe)lation. 

Page 139y Heyne's Homer is said to contain at present only 
the Jliad; will it ever contain any thing else? the Editor 
doubtless knows that Heyne has been long dead : he will find ia 
the Classical Journal, No. 37 — 9» an interesting and copious life 
of him, the most circumstantial, in fact, that we have. We wish 
the Editor had, together with the correction at the bottom of 
page 150, imparted to us some account of the newly added 
volumes. 

But we must cea9e from regretting omissions, or correcting 
rather trivial mistakes, and having thanked the author for what; 
be has done, we must look forward to his proposed volume 
meeting with liberal support, and then hope to regale ourselves 
with copious, satisfactory, and entertaining information. 



ON THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING. 



In his life of J.Taylor, D. D. Chaplain to Charles I. and Lord 
Bishop of Down aud Connor, and Dromore, the Rev. H. T. 
Bonney says, p. 65 — *' Taylor closes this treatise, of the Liberty 
of Prophesying^ with the following palssage, which is inserted in 
the folio edition of the S'uf^jSoXov H9ixo-lIoX«/xfxJy, but is unfairly 
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left out of most of the later impressions of the Liberty of Pro- 
pbeejing itself. 

** I end with a story, which I find in the Jews' books : — Wbeii 
Abkraham sat at his tent door, according t6 bis custom, waiting 
to entertain strangers, be espied an old man, stooping and lean- 
ing on his staff, weary with age and travel, coming towards bim, 
who was an hundred years of age : bis received bim kindly^ washed 
bis feet, provided supper, add caused bim to sit down; but 
observing that the old man ate and prayed not, nor begged for a 
Uessins on bis meat, be asked bim why be did not worship the 
Gpd of heaven. The old man told him, that be worshipped the 
fire only, and acknowledge no other god; at which answer 
Abraham grew so zealously an^ry, that he thrust the old man 
out of his tent, and exposed him to all the evils of the ni^t, 
and tin unguarded condition. When the old man was gone,^ 
God called to Abraham, and asked him where the strange!- wifc&: 
he replied, I thrust him away, because be did not worship thee x 
0<kl answered him, 1 have suffered bim these hundred years, 
although ha dishonored me ; and couldst not thou endure him one 
night, when he gave thee no trouble? Upon this, saith the 
story, Abraham fetched him back again, aqd gave him hospita-^ 
ble entertainment and wise instruction." — ^The worthy and pioiis 
Bishop adds, ** Go thoU and do likewise, arid thy charity will 
be rewarded by the God of Abraham/' 

Such were the practical sentiments of this liberal divine ; but; 
in a prefatory epistle to the folio volume, in which this story 
first appeared, A. D. 1650, he say^ : — " Some men were impa- 
tient, and would have all the world spare them, yet would spare 
nobodjf :** others complained, ** that such liberality might have 
evil effects, and that all heresies would enter at the go^e o/^^o/«ra- 
tion^ without considering, that there is a wide difference be- 
tween toleration and approbation of tenets ; and that so long as its 
doctrines did not radically militate against our own faith, was 
not contrary to a good life and the laws of obedience, nor de* 
structive to human society and the public interest, we ought, 
when in power, to deal with a differing sect, as vice versa we 
would hope to be dealt with. Indeed after taking an active and 
conspicuous part, and enduring deprivations that might have 
taught humility to the proudest, he survived an age of much 
calamity in church and state ; and was one of the few that had 
the ^ood fortune of having his \oya\ty fully rewarded. Bom 
in XbiS, and Milton in 1608, they were contemporaries ^t 
Cambridge, though of different colleges, the last being entered 
ai pensioner of Christ's in 1624, and the Bishop at Cains' in 
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1626; and, after storing their minds with learning, and their 
understandings with religion^ they launched forth into life at 
th^ most eventful jperiod England ever witnessed ; but, taking 
o{>posite sides, the one during the boundless triumph of repub- 
iicahism rose to be Latin secretary to the usurped power, and 
the other, stripped of all his livings, drbw a scanty and precarious 
'Sobisisteiice by ki^eping a tehool in an obscure comer of Walefs. 
-till the restoration of a legitimate government more than reviersea 
tbeir respiective conditions. In their literary labors they upheld 
a mutuAl rivalry and estimation ; and in richness of intelledt, 
brilliancy of fancy, and fluency of (expression in their prose 
vnitings, the Bishop bas Ae superiority : both indeed, in prdsb, 
had much of the diffuseness of their age ; but in poetry, who 
itt inodem timetf cun stand i competition with the author df 
Paradise Lost, of which it was truly said, that it is not the gi^eai* 
est of heroic poiems, only because it is not the first i 

In jNo. 53. Edinburgh Review, p. 243, in the article of 
Dugald Stewart's Introduction to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
is the foilowibg hote : '^ This story,'* the Bishop says, ** is 
somewhere to be found in Jhe Rabbinical books; but till' the 
original ii discovered, we may ascribe the beauty of the imita- 
tion of our scriptural language, if not the inventioti of thlB inci- 
dents, to the Bishop himself. Dr. Benjamin Franklin gave the 
same story, with some slight variations, to Lord Kaimes, who 
Ipublished it in his Sketches of the History of Man." 

To discover the original bf such an apologue were 
perhaps impossible, this having most probably been invented 
previous to th^ discovery of the art of writing, that could have 
left usr any record of it : thus doed A fflble descend from oiie 
getieration to another ; and, after making some allowance for 
seasoii, kg^, climate, manners, aiid religion, it gives instruction 
and entertainmeiit to successive and remote nations i I caii 
tracie the chief incident of this story to the Coran and Hadis; 
and Mohamined had no doiibt taken it from the Jewish Talmurd, 
for the historical parts of those curious compilations are chiefly 
borrowed from that, our scriptures, and the twenty-one Nosks or 
^nons of Zartosht; and some of the learned correspondents of the 
Classical Journal may carry it back to the Jews' books, where 
our good Bishop says he found it. 

llie relation of this sdme story by that celebrated writer 
Benjamin Franklin of Philadelphia is as follows. The 
Doctbr's style, it may be observed, is more a parody than 
imitation c^ our scriptural phraseology; and, what is scarcely 
KUe, having divide his parable into verses^ he is siiid 16 
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have imposed it as a chapter of tlie Bible upon some of his 
clerical Jmerican neighbours ! 

** And it came to pass after these things^ that Abraham sat 
at the door of his tent about the going down of the sun ; and 
behold a man bowed with age, was coming from the way of the 
wilderness, leaning on a staff. And Abraham arose and net 
bifHy and said unto him, Turn in, 1 pray thee, and wash tby feel, 
and tarry all night ; and thou shalt arise in the moi^ningi and go 
thy way. And the man said| Nay, for 1 will abide under this 
tree. But Abraham pressed him greatly ; so he turned^ and 
they weot into the tent ; and Abraham baked unleavened bread, 
and they did eat. And when Abraham saw, that the man 
blessed not God, he said unto him, Wherefore <lost thou aoc 
worship the most High God, Creator of heaven and earth? 
And the man answered and said, 1 do not worship thy God, 
nor do I call upon his name ; for 1 have made to myself a god, 
which abideth always in mine house, and provideth me with 
all things. And Abraham's zeal was kindled against the man ; 
and he arose and fell upon him, and drove him with blows into 
the wilderness. And God called to Abraham, saying, Abraham ! 
Abraham ! where is the stranger i And Abraham answered 
and said. Lord, he would not worship thee, nor would he call 
upon thy name ; therefore have I driven him out from before my 
face into the wilderness. And God said. Have 1 boriie with him 
these hundred ninety and eight years, and nourished him, and 
clothed him, notwithstanding be rebelled against me ; and couldst 
not thou, who art a sinner thyself, bear with him one night I And 
Abraham said. Let not the anger of the Lord wax hot against 
his servant ; lo, 1 have sinned, forgive me 1 pray thee. And 
Abraham arose and went forth into the wilderness, and sought 
diligently for the man, and found him, and returned with him ta 
the tent ; and when he had entreated him kindly, he sent him 
away on the morrow with gifts. And God spake again unto 
Abraham, saying, For this thy sin shall thy seed be afflicted four 
hundred years in a strange land : but for thy repentance will I 
deliver them ; and they shall come forth with power, and with 

gladness of heart, and with much substance." It is curious 

how, like Antaeus, as soon as the Doctor loses his footing, he 
egregiously falls off! 

The next narration of this story I shall quote is that Hikayat 
or apologue of Sadl*s Bostan ii. 4. which he put forth A. H. 
655, or A. D. 1257, the first work that had the author's volua* 
tary publication : yet all our Oriental scholars have been led 
astray by D'Herbelot in his Bibl. Orientale^ p. 717» in giving a 
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precedence to the Gulistan, when a reference to its introduction 
might have satisfied tliem that its date was next ^ear, or that of 
A.H.656. 

Apologue of Sadi's Bostan ii. 4 : — a literal version. 

*' I have heard, that no son of the road, or traveller, had ap- 
proached the hospitable abode of that friend of God^ Abraham, 
for a whoie week : from the goodness of his heart he would 
tievei' partake of his morning repast till some way-worn stranger 
had entered his dwelling. He went forth and explored every 
quarter^ and reviewed the valley to its uttermost border ; and he 
descried from afar a man solitary as a willow, whose head and 
beard were whitened with the snow of years. In order to admi-^ 
nister comfort he went up to him and gave him a hearty welcome, 
and after the custom of the generous thus kindly entreated him^ 
saying, O precious apple of my eye ! be courteously pleased to 
partake of my bread and salt, and become my guest. The old 
man gave his assent, got up, and stept briskly forward ; for he 
well knew the disposition of Abraham, on whom be God'9 
blessing ! The domestic companions of that beloved favorite of 
God seated with reverence the poor old man: orders were 
issued, and the table spread, and the family took their respective 
stations around it. Now the company began to ask God's bless- 
ing before meat, but none of them could hear the stranger utter 
a word : then did Abraham say to him, O sage of ancient times ! 
thou seemest not to be holy and devout, as is usual with the 
aged : is it not their duty, when they break his bread, to call 
upon the name of that Providence who bestowed it i The old 
man replied, ' I follow no religious rite that has not beea 
sanctioned by my fire-worshipping priest. The well-omened 
prophet was now made aware that this wicked old wretch bad 
been bred a Guebre ; as an alien to his faith he thrust him forth 
with scorn, for the pure abominate the contamination of the 
vile. From glorious Omnipotence an angel was sent down, 
who in the harshness of rebuke called aloud, saying, O Abra- 
ham ! for a century of years 1 gave him life and food, whom 
thou hast turned away with contumely upon an hour's acquaint- 
ance; for though he was offering adoration to the fire, why art 
thou withholding the hand of toleration from him i" 

It may be proper to notice, that Sadi's Bostan is entirely 
written in the common couplet of ten or eleven syllables, as in 
fact are all the great Persian poems, whether upon heroic or 
Inoral subjects, and corresponding, as Sir W. Jones observes, 
with that which Pope brought to such perfection in English. 

Nothing can be more timple, as indeed the grammar through^ 
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out of the Persian language is, than its Prosody ; all its four and 
twenty letters being considered by the Persian grammariana as 

Hi'bat Europeans call consonants, and including the | alif, ^ 

waw^ and ^ ya, which we absurdly call their lon^ vowels. 
Their real vowels, nearly corresponding with our three chief vowels 
a, i, u, are understood, but seldom represented ; or, whien repre- 
sented, it is each by a mark, as expressed by its name, as Zahar 
above, Zeyr below, and Peish before, one of which uniforinly 
follows every letter that is accented; and this letter, thus ^us^ 
cented with its vowel point, constitutes a short syllablep unless 
followed by another letter which is mute, when it constitutes a 

long syllable : thus yXS na-gah, the first syllable of which being 

a^ accented with a Zabar, is a short syllable, and the iJ accented 
with A Zabar and followed by a mute i is long : in the same 

AAA ^ 

way {^^j Inrun having the Iambic foot for the sake of the pee- 

t 

tical measure, being the contraction of ^^jjo hlrun, which is a 
spondee : and in the last syllable the ^ waw is mute, and as 
much a consonant as the ^ ntin, which follows it: but this 



A A/ 



becomes more evident in the word ^j^i^ sarv, a cypress, where 
the waw by being the last letter of a Persian word is mute by 



AA/ 



position ; and the same oi ^y^ Marv, a word also of one syllable, 
and the name of two famous cities in Khorasan, again absuirdly 
called by Europeans Maru, or a word of two syllables! As 
represented thus in the European character and measure I shall 
here copy the third couplet of the Persian text of Sadi's apo* 
logue, and its prosody form, thus : 

birun raftu bar janibi bingarid 
ba atrafe wadi nagah hardu did 



With the three narratives before hipi, the reader can make 
his comparison ; and, notwithstanding its priority of date, and 
the disadvantage of my verbal translation; the man of taste will, 
I doubt not, agree with me in giving a preference to that of Sadi. 
The Bishop questionless had his direct from the Talmud; and 
the Doctor is believed to have, without avowal, however, copied 
him; but I think I can trace him immediately to Sadi, in this 
iw well as b'ts otheir well-known story of the Whistle. In bis 
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Bostan ix. 13. Sadi says : — ^* I remember during the day^ of my 
fiEHher, upon whom I every moment pray for the dew drops of 
God's mercy^ that in my boyhood be bpught me a book, and 
alate^ and be gave me also a ring of gold. A dealer in fruit got me 
all at once to give him up the ring from my filler for a single 
date* As a little child knows not the value of a ring of gold, they 
Hiaycoax it from him for a piece of sweetmeat : nor;didst thou, 
O man ! know the value of life, who didst let it run to waste in 
Hiscious enjoyment" 

Franklin says in a letter to Madame Brillon, Memoirs of bis 
life and writings, 4tp, iii. 318 : — ** When I was a child of seven 
years old, my friends one holiday filled my pocket with coppers. 
Going directly to a toy-shop, and being charmed with the 
sound of a whistle, that I heard by the way in the hands of 
another urchin, I voluntarily oftered and gave all my money for 
one. When I came home, I went whistling all over the house, 
much pleased with my bargain, but disturbing all the family. 
My brothers and sisters laughed at my folly, for having given 
four times as much as it was worth for such a bauble ; 
putting me in mind of the good things 1 might have bought 
with the rest of the money. I cried with vexation ; and this 
reflection gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave me plea- 
sure : but the impression remained on my mind, so that when 
often tempted to buy any unnecessary article, I wpuld say to 
myself, Don't give too much for a whistl^ ; and saved my 
money." 

Sadi's Gulistan has been translated into Latin, English, and 
most of the dialects of Europe, but his Bostan never to my. 
knowledge has; nor can 1 fancy through what channel the 
Doctor could get at both these stories, in the first he differs 
from the Bishop and Sadi in making his old man an idolater, 
instead of a fire-worshipper ; but in this he also accords with, 
the last, who often confounds the two characters with the pris- 
tine worship of the Parsis. For in the days of Abraham the 
ancient Persians were Nighushaks, or, what the ancient Arabs 
called themselves, Sabiyans, — " which Newton," says Sir W. 
Jones, " calls the oldest and noblest of all religions, or a firm 
belief, that one Supreme God made the world by his power, 
and continually governed it by his providence; a pious fear, love' 
and adoration of him ; a due reverence for parents and aged 
pereons $ a fraternal affection for the whole human species, and 
a compassionate tenderness even for the brute creation." 

We have reason to believe, that the Brahmans were the 
idolaters whom the Nighushaks, or professors of this creed. 
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drove out of Persia, on descending from the Kurdistan bilb, 
and on possessing themselves of it ; and that they long con- 
timied to keep up occasionallj an amicable, but generally it 
hostile intercourse with that Demon sect, especiaHj at Bftlkh 
andt along the eastern border of Iran ; and they admit that they 
o^ed to Aem their first knowledge of the arts and scienees> and 
early civilisation. Our scriptures charge the Persians with ick^* 
atry: be this, however, as it may, about five hundred yea^a 
before Christ they had so essentially swerved from their aneieni 
purity of faith, that during the reigns of Lahrasp and Garhtaspi 
the successors of Kai-khosraw, Zartosht, or our Zoroaster^ in* 
trodttced his reformation, and established an immediate worship 
of fire, an element, which they would seem always to havebeid 
in Ttverencty but not before this downright to have adored : tot 
speaking of Kai-khosraw and his court, FirdosT, mdignant at th^ 
charge of such adoration, spiritedly says, '^ For a whole week he 
and his train remairted in the presence and stood by the altar 6f 
the Deity ; but you must not fancy that they were worshippers 
of the fire that burnt oh that altar ; for fire was at that place ft 
sort of table of communion, where the eye of the adorer partook 
of the divine glorj^ : if you will give the imagination the least 
range, you must also acknowledge your dependence upon a 
pure and holy divinity.** — And Doctor ITiomas Hyde, who in his 
profound researches into ancient literature knew* them well, addis 
of the Parsis, that they — '* fideles erant, et veri Dei cultui 
addicti.'* 

The Persians under their name of Ipraham confound Abra- 
ham with Zartosht, or a Zoroaster, and one of their fifteen pro* 
phets, who flourished many centuries before tlie one that legib* 
lised the immediate worship of fire. They say, that God ofken 
communed with him in the manner as related in this parable,, 
and was pleased to impart to hini the secret counsels and ptir> 
poses of his providence; whence Sadi, and all the modem 

Persian poets, mention him by the epithet of1<>^ ii)^ Khajil 
Khoda, or the beloved friend of God : see Isaiah xli. 8. Ac- 
cording to them he was the second son of Azar, and had in bia 
youth been educated in the idolatries of his father, who thoiigh 
descended from the prophets h^d followed the multitude in those 
days to do evil, and became on their account a maker of images 
in the city of Bamiyan Balkh, a place still abounding with 
more ancient and stupendous monuments of the arts than anjf 
in the world, and which that intrepid traveller Brown was oii 
his way to visit, when he was unaccountably murdered in Persia 
in 1811! But Abraham, being recalled to the true faith, went 
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while yet a youth into his Aither's shop, and breakingthe images^ 
r'tdicttled such as had come to buy them^ when his father took 
him for chastisement before Nimrod ; but he, instead of 
punisbing him, was diverted by his miracles and wit. After this 
be removed to the western border of Persia^ and was fomed for 
bis love and piety to the Deity^ and justice and hospitality to 
bis fellow^creatores ; for which last purpose he pitched hie 
tents on the edge of the wilderness near the city of Haran^ that 
he mfght, according to this apc^ogue, entertain travellers passing 
towards that famous mart. 

The Turks are a savage race of Mussulmans^ and we have of 
lete heard much of their barbarities ; but the present degenerate 
race ef Greeks are well-nigh as savage and ignorant as they are; 
whereas the Persians, as our latest and best informed travellers 
have uniformly found them, even when religion has been made 
the topic, are more tolerant and liberal than any sect of Chris- 
tians. On one occasion one of their Mufiis quoted from the 
Coran, that — *' Jew, Christian, or Sabian, and indeed whoever 
believeth in God and the last day, and doeth that which is right, 
shall have his reward with the Almighty, and no fear shall come 
upon bim, neither needeth.he to grieve." — And that Sadi, in 
reference to this passage, adds in one of his Majlis or Sermons 
— ** that any fellow-creature, who believes in God after his own 
fashion and heart, and thus accomplishes good works, may ex- 
pect a iavocable reception and final sentence on the last day, 
notwithstanding his failure in ritual duty: and that there iei 
salvation for a virtuous infidel, but none for a vicious believer." 

Our present territory in the £ast Indies (and where can vi'e 
fix a limit to it, or to the liberality of our governments there ?) 
is more extensive, better governed and cultivated, and more 
populous than all Europe ; and we have readier means of 
making converts than any other Christian nation ; and from the 
Qpenness of the British press abler vindications of the old and 
new Testaments have been published in England, than in the 
whole world beside. Maracci^s translation of the Coran and 
refutation (Sale's is only a copy of part of it) was much 
esteemed in its day ; but then he was a Papist ; and a Papist, as 
well as a Greek, bi^ images, and plurality in the Godhead, and 
free-wilV |Qd other doctrines to defend, which Mussulman and 
Hindoo would respectively object to. And though both sects 
are superiorly sober and temperate, and exmeplarily moral 
and industrious, above any other such subjects ; and the lower 
cUsses attached and obedient, and the better sort polite and 
intelligent in their respective social intercourses with Euro* 
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peant ; yet, like the Turks, and from the same causei eticb is. 
their state of irritation, that let their religious tenets be tampered 
with| and the hand of him (1 speak after much personal mter- 
course) who was ready to adore you as his patron aiid a demigod^ 
\rouId be raised to slay you as his deadliest foe. Much may be 
done by quiet and good example^ but nothiiq( should yel be 
attempted by precept, and still less by violence apd afgument, or. 
by treating their creeds and customs with disrespect, jSCmsj* 
onaries, sent forth by our welUmeaning societies, were at. 
tirst modest in their behaviour, but have pf late become qiore 
zealous than prtuknt ; and some inflammatory printed papers 
were last year so industriously circulated by them throughout. 
Bengal, and would soon have spread all over our Indian Empire,, 
that had government not had timely notice of them, and an active 
police been able to suppress them, not a mau might have; 
escaped to tell us, that all the Europeans had fallen a sacrifice, 
and their power been at once annihilated by such an aqt of 
ignorance and indiscretion ! 

Nihil dictum, quod non dictuni prius : there is nothing new under, 
the sun. Many years ago I proposed to my Munshi, or Peraiaa. 
teacher in Bengal, to translate Parneil's story of the Hermit, as a 
fine specimen of our English apologue; when he very quietly refer- 
red me to the first Risallah of Sadi, who quotes and comments on 
it i^s a text from, the Coran. Also the reproof giv^n to Abraham 
in this apologue of Bishop Taylor, Dr. Franklin, and Sadi, is so 
similar to what Moses is said by Oriental writers to have received, 
on a like occasion, that I may. now safely quote it as, the. 
original. 

(^^ Carun, the Korah of our scriptures Numb. xiv. waa 
equally notorious for his wealth and stinginess : and there is a 
f) adis, or tradition of Mohammed — ** that Moses, the cousin of 
Carun, had the divine permission to punish his wickedness. 
Accordingly, in the midst of his kindred and hoards, Moses 
ordered the earth to open and swallow him up. And it did so 
tradually ; for he at first sunk no deeper than to the knees, 
then to the waist, after that to the shoulders, and at last to the 
chip : and after each pause he called aloud, saying, 'Have mercy 
on me, O Moses!' — but Moses had no mercy, and the earth 
finally closed upon him, together with all his riches and clan. And 
God appeared to Moses and said, Thou hadst no mercy on thy 
cousin Carup, notwithstanding he craved thy forgiveness four 
sundry times;' whereas had he repented, and asked me but once, 
howeVer iniquitous he had been, I would have compassionated 
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and forgiven hini."-^A Hadis of their prophet is equally es- 
teemed by Mussuln&aoSy as the Talmud is by the Jews* 

In all the three styles of relating the apologue^ Abraham is 
represented as conifortable in his domestic circle, grateful for 
the benefits of Providence, and hospitable to strangers of his 
own sect ; but actuated, as most Christian sects also arie, by an 
ignorant z6al and narrow prejudice, he allows himself to be in-» 
stigated to an act of hard-beartedness and intolerance, which the 
Deity notices and reproves. 

So far the parable is complete, having a beginning, a middle^ 
and an end ; and I cannot but admire both the Bi$hop's and 
Doctor's oriental phraseology and happy imitation of the narra- 
tive simplicity of their respective copy, for no person after this 
can give either the credit of being original; but, led astray by 
our European bad taste of amplifying their subject, the Bishdp 
proceeds in a detail of bringing the old man back, and the 
Doctor adds to it the particulars of Abraham's punishment in 
his third and fourth generation ; and thus both destroy the unity 
and integrity of the fable and plot^ which together constitute 
the chief beauty of such a real Persian apologue. 

Many of our best writers think, that the stories^ like the 
manners and religions of the East, must undergo an ordeal to 
adapt them to the ideas of modern Europe ; but let me tell 
them, that we have yet to learn the true art of telling a story 
from such Persian prose and verse compositions, as the Gulistan 
and Bostan of SadI ; for by such an amplification as the good 
Bishop and facetious Doctor have indulged in, the epigrammatic 
point of their original is blunted, and it is thus refined into a 
vitiated and spiritless imbecility. The abstraction of our modern 
philosophy^ that fashion of a day, enters too much into all our 
translations from the oriental writings ; and thus the highly ex- 
pressive is sacrificed to the neat, the pathetic to the brilliant, the 
strong to the frivolous, and the energetic to the clear; and th^ 
simplicity of sentiment, and forcible diction in particular of such 
an original Persian apologue are frittered away in its copy. 

A writer in narrating a story expresses it either in the senti- 
ments of another person, or in bis own; the ^rs^ being the 
simple narrative, and that generally adopted by our European 
writers; and the second the dramatic, which is most consistent 
with the oriental idiom, and particularly with that of Persian 

writers in their felicitous use of their particle ^, saying ; and 

which infuses such life into a narrative, and corresponds with the 

Arvooy and dicens of the Greek and Latin : as, xa) iifoxgiitlg o 
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'i^oS; fljri, — Xfywy >— et respondens Jesus dixit,— Jtcens T^^and 
Jesus amweritig spake unto the Lawyers and Pharisees^ saying; 
Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath day i 

With his usual fine taste, Addison caught this real orieutil 
method of telling a story ; and has often availed himself of it in 
givhfig an English dress to the many eastern parables^ with 
whichliehas decorated the pages of his Spectators, &c. ; and I 
shall "finish with giving literal translations of two origioali 
of his fables from the works of Sadi, which he must have copied 
from that best of oriental travellers, Sir John Chardin, a valua- 
ble edition of whose work was published about twelve years 
ago at Paris; for being a refugee with us he wrote it in French ; 
but, though he travelled under the patronage of our Charles the 
Second, no complete translation of it has ever appeared in 
English I 

Like our Saviour, Sadi introduces some of his most beautiful 
apologues as parables in his theological discourses ; and in hia 
llesalah ii. Sermon 4. he delivers himself as follovis ; and it is 
rendered as literal as English words can make it : 

'' One day Ibraham Idham, the king of Balkh, was seated in 
the porch of his palace with his ministers and court standing 
round him in attendance, when, lo! a poor derwish, with n 
patched cloak, a scrip and staiF, presented himself, and was 
making good his w^ay into the royal residence. The servants 
called to him saying, O reverend Sir ! whither art thou going i 
He replied, 1 am going into this inn. They said, This is the 
palace of the king of Balkh. The king, noticing the bustle, 
desired they would permit him to approach, when he observed 
to him, saying, O derwish ! this is my palace, and no inn. The 
derwish asked him, O Ibrahim ! whose house was this origin- 
ally i He replied. The house and mansion of my grandfather. 
And when he departed this life, whose house was hi He re- 
plied. My father's. And when thy father died, whose did it 
become ? He replied, It became mine. And when thou also art 
gone, to whom will it belong i He replied, To-the prince my 
son. Ilie derwish now said, O Ibrahum ! a house, which one 
mau' is in this fashion entering, and another quitting, may be an 
iiin, but is the palace or fixed habitation cf no man !'' 

Ev'n kings but act their parts, and when they've done 
Some other, worse or better, mounts .their throne. 

In No. 289 of the Spectator may be seen Addison's admira- 
ble imitation of this ; and in No. 29S is his imitation of that 
most poetical and beautiful sentiment of humility, as contained 
in only ^ve cotfpfe^s of the original Persian text in the Bostan 
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!▼. 2. of Sadi ; and in like manner this it a verbal translation : 

** A solitary drop of water, as it fell from a cloud, blushed, 
when it saw the immense extent of the sea, Baying, Where the 
ocean exists ? what place is left for me ? if it has a being, 
mj God ! what am 1 f While it was thus viewing itself with 
the eye of humility^ a mother of pearl took it into its bosom, and 
nourished it with its whole soul : fortune ushered it into an 
exalted station, for it ripened in tliis shell into a precious pearl, 
and became the chief jewel of the imperial diadem of Persia : 
it rose into dignified eminence, because its walk was humble , 
and it knocked at the gate of annihilation, till it got an entrance 
into illustrious existence." 

Let me add another apol<^4ie from his Bostan x. 5. in confir- 
matioiT of what I have before stated, that Sadi, but not 1 fancy 
from ignorance, often confounds the characters of an Idolater 
and Fire-worshipper: it is also an instance of oriental toleration. 
Apologue Bostan x. 5. ** A Mogh, or fire-worshipper, had 
secluded himself from the world, and devoted his whole time 
to the service of an idol : afier some years that professor of a 
detestable belief happened to fall into distressed circumstances. 
Confident of succour he threw himself at the feet of his idol, 
and lay prostrate and helpless on the floor of its temple, saying, 
1 am undone ; take me, O object of my adoration, by the hand ! 
I am afflicted to the soul, have compassion on my body ! He 
would often be thus fervent in his devotion, for his affairs were 
not in the train of being settled : for how shall an image forward 
a man's concerns which cannot drive away a fly from settling on 
its own body i The Mogh waxed warm and cried, O slave of 
sin ! for how many years have I worshipped you^ in vain i ac- 
complish for me the object 1 have at heart, otherwise I will ask 
h of the LfOrd God Paramount. That contaminated Mogh still 
lay with his face in the dust, now that the pure spirit of God 
had granted his prayer. An orthodox believer, ^hose whole life 
of piety had been clouded with misfortune, expressed his sur- 
prise at this, and said,' Here is a stifi'-necked and abominable 
Mogh, whose head is still filled with the fumes of his wine-shop, 
bis mind debauched with infidelity, and his hand soiled with 
perfidy, yet has God accomplished the object of his wish ! 
His mind was occupied in resolving this difficulty when a revela- 
tion from heaven whispered into the ear of his heart, saying, 
This old and perverted sinner often implored his idol, and his 
supplications were disregarded ; but were he to quit the threshold 
of my tribunal disappointed, then where would be the difi^erence 
between a dumb and perishable idol, and the Lord God Eternal ? 
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It. behoves you, O my beloved! to put your trust in Providence, 
ior any thing besides him is more helpless than a stock or stone 
image : were you to lay your head at this door^ it would be 
cruel to send you away balked of your object/' 

Of stories like these, and all equally new in £urope, 1 coidd 
furnish you with a more curious variety than .£sop and Phasdriis 
did the Greeks and Romans; but your readers may think thej 
have more than enough^ and for the present I shall subscribe 
myself 

Yours, 

GULCH IN. 



AN INQUIRY 

into the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and 

Mythology. 

By R. P, knight. 

Pakt IX.— [Concluded from No. LIL p. ^79] 

20g. But what contributed most of all towards peopling the 
coasts and islands both of the Mediterranean and adjoining ocean^ 
with illustrious fugitives of that memorable period, was the pracr 
tice of ancient navigators in giving the names of their gods and 
heroes to the lands which they discovered, in the same manner a^ 
the moderns do those of their saints and martyrs : for in those early 
ages every name thus given became the subject of a fable, because 
the name continued when those who gave it were forgotten. In 
modern times every navigator keeps a journal ; which, if it con- 
tains any new or important information, is printed and mad^ 
public ; so that, when a succeeding navigator nnds any traces o^ 
European language or manners in a remote country, he knows 
from whence they came : but, had there been no narratives left 
by the first modern dicoverers, and subsequent adventurers had 
found the name of St. Francis or St. Anthony with some faint 
traces of Christianity in any of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
they might have concluded, or at least conjectured, that thoset 
saints had actually been there : whence the first convent of 
monks, that arose in a colony, would soon make out a complete 
history of their arrival and abode there ; the hardships which 
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they endured^ the miracles which they wronsht, and the relics 
which they left For the edification of the faithful and the emolu- 
ment of their teachers. 

210. As the heroes of the Iliad were as familiar to the Greek 
navigators, as the saints of the Calendar were to the Spanish 
and Portuguese^ and treated by them with the same sort of 
respect and veneration, there can be little doubt that they left 
the same sort of memorials of them, wherever they made dis- 
coveries or piratical settlements ; which memorials, being 
afterwards found among barbarous nations by succeeding navi- 
gators, when the discoverers were forgotten and the settlers vanish- 
ed, they concluded that those heroes had actually been there : and 
as the works of the Greek poets, by the general diffusion of the 
Greek language after the Macedonian conquest, became univer- 
sally known and admired, those nations themselves eagerly co- 
operated in the deception by ingrafting the Greek fables upon 
their own, and greedily catching at any links of a£Snity which 
might connect them with a people, from whom all that was 
excellent in art, literature, and society, seemed to be derived. 

211. Hence, in almost every country bordering upon the 
Mediterranean Sea, and even in some upon the Atlantic Ocean, 
traces were to be found of the navigations and adventures of 
Ulysses, Menelaus, ^neas, or some other wandering chieftain 
of that age ; by which means such darkness and ^confusion have 
been spread over their history, that an ingenious writer, not 
usually given to doubt, has lately questioned their existence ; not 
recollecting that he might upon the same grounds have questioned 
the existence of the Apostles, and thus undermined the very 
fabric which he professed to support: for by quoting, as of 
equal authority, all the histories which have been written con- 
cerning them in various parts of Christendom durine seventeen 
hundred years, he would have produced a medley of mconsistent 
facts, which, taken collectively, would have startled even his 
own well-disciplined faith.' Yet this is what he calls a fair 



' Metrodorus of Lampsacus anciently turned both the Homeric poems into 
Allegorj ; and the Christian divines of the third and fourth centuries did the same 
by the historical books of the New Testament ; as their predecessors the eclectic 
Jews bad before done by those of the OM. 

Metrodorus and his followers, however, never denied nor even questioned the 
general fact of the siege of Troy, (as they have been mis-stated to have done) any 
more than Tatian and Origen did the incarnation of their Redeemer, or Aristeas and 
Philo the passage of the Red Sea. 

Tasso in bis later days declared the whole of his Jerusalem Delivered to 
be an allegQiy \ but without, however, questioning the historical truth of the 
cmaadei. 
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mode of analysing ancient profane hiitory ; and^ indeed, it is 
much fairer than that which he has practised : for not content 
with quoting Homer and Tzetzes, as of e(|ual authority, he haa 
entirely rejected the testimony of Thucydides in his account of 
the ancient population of Greece; and received in its stead that 
of Cedrenus, Syncellus, and the other monkish writers of the 
lower ages, who compiled the Paschal and Nuremberg Chroni- 
cles. It is rather hard upon our countrymen Chaucer and 
Lydgate to be excluded ; as the latter would have furnished an 
account of the good king Priam's founding a chauntry in Troy 
to sing requiems for the soul of his pious son Hector, with many 
other cunous particulars equally unknown to the antiquaries of 
Athens and Alexandria, though full as authentic as those which 
he has collected with so much labor from the Byzantine lumina-« 
ries of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.' 

'<212, A conclusion directly contrary to that of this ingenious 

Sentleman was drawn by several learned writers of antiquity, from 
se confusion in which the traditions of early times were involved : 
instead of turning history into mythology, they turned mythology 
iuto history ; and inferred that, because some of the objects of 
public worship had been mortal men, they had all been equally 
so ; for which purpose, they rejected the authority of the myste- 
ries ; where the various gradations of gods, daemons, and heroes^ 
ivith all the metaphysical distinctions of emanated, personified^ 
and canonised beings, were taught;^ and instead of them, 
brought out the old allegorical genealogies in a new dress, under 
D^retence of their having been transcribed from authentic histo- 
rical monuments of extreme antiquity found in some remote 
country. 

213. Euhemerus, a Messenian employed under Cassander 
king of Macedonia, seems to have been the first who attempted 
this kind of fraud. Having been sent into the Eastern Ocean. 
with some commission, he pretended to have found engraven 
upon a column in an ancient temple in the island of Panchaea, a 
genealogical account of a family, that had once reigned there ; 
in which were comprised the principal deities then worshipped 
by the Greeks.^ The theory, which he formed from this pre- 

' See Bryant on Ancient Mythology. 

* Ilfpt fAiy ouy Will fxvtrrtwirf, iv ol; rag fjuyitrrag tfju^trtig %ai iia^aa-H; Xafiitv tart 
•nt; ««gt iaiuoYtti a\ri9nas, ivcroua uot xna-Qw, xa9* 'Hpo^orov. Plutarch, de Orac. 
Defect, p. 417. 

3 Euseb. Pr»p. Bvang. lib. ii. c. 2. 

it Toif Et/nfAffOt; Toi; Miaflr»nftoi; ^ffiwxto-/;Aoi; frappno'iay iiitnragf is avros avTiypa^a avfOMig 
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tended disdovery^ was soon after attempted to be more fully 
established by a Phoenician history, said to have been compiled 
many cc^nturies before by one Sanchoniatbon from the records 
of Thotb and Amnion ; but never brought to light until Philo 
of By bios published it in Greek with a procsm of his own; iu 
which he asserted that the mysteries had been contrived merely 
to disguise the tales of his pretended Phoenician history/ not- 
withstanding that a great part of these tales are evidently nothing 
more than the old mystic allegories copied with little vafia- 
tion from the theogonies of the Greek poets, in which th^y bad 
before been corrupted and obscured, 

214. A fragment of this work having been preserved by 

Eusebiusy many learned persons among the nu)demshave quoted 

it with implicit confidence, as a valuable and authentic record 

of very ancient history ; while others have as confidently rejected 

it, as a bungling fraud imposed upon the public by Philo of 

Byblos, in order to support a system, or procure money from 

the founders of the Alexandrian Library ; who paid such extra* 

vagant prices for old books, or for (what served equally well to 

furnish their shelves) new books with old titles. Among the. 

ancients there seems to have been but one opinion concerning it; 

for, except Porphyry, no heathen writer has deigned to mention 

it ; so contemptible a performance, as the fragment extant 

proves it to have been, seeming to them unworthy of being 

rescued from oblivion even by an epithet of scorn or sentence of 

reprobation. The early Christian writers, however, took it 

under their protection, because it favored that system, which by 

degrading the old, facilitated the progress of the new religion .: 

but in whatever else these writers may have excelled, they cer-* 

tainly had no claim to excellence in either moral sincerity or 

critical sagacity ; and none less than Eusebiiis ; who, though 

his authority has lately been preferred to that of Tbucjdides 

and Xenophon, was so differently thought of by ecclesia'stical 

writers of the immediately subsequent ages, that he is one of 

mfritrrov m»i civi/qrafxTov juiv9oXoyiac, weMtsf mBtvmrn narafxtiemvfft wng Mvov/tuivfrr, 
vov; fOfJU^ofunvc 9tovg naivac ifA»Xw( iutyfa/^ ng oyop^va arfovvryvv xat fJLOViafxmf 
xm jSao'iXnw, uc ^n va'hxn yiyovoTwy* it it Uayy^eua y^iAfJuteri Xtva-oig tsvayiyfafAfxnwfy 
tU ouTt fiaffiafog ovhig, ovn *EXXiiv, aXXa fxowg Euif uif9c, wf nixty itktvaug ug *rwf 
fAniofAoBt ync ytyy^rofy p,9|li onv»f n«y^a(ov( w»i Tgif tiXtou;, iv vcrvx^ciu Plutarch, 
de la. et Oair. 

' AXX' ol fAii uwrttroi ranr IipoXoytvy t» /x« ytyofotn irpay|UM»T» i^ opx**? owwifx^v- 
T8, aWnyofiag xai fAvBovg tmyonouvvigf xat roig wa-fjuxotf wa^futaw ^tryytmrnn irXa- 
vafxnoi^ fjiva-rtifiaxuTta-mcrar km voXtnr avroig tnnym rvooi^ mg wt f^fiwe tim 
^vjnaaf t« mr' aXtfitwf yifojiaw. PbUon. Bybl. apod Euieb. PiiBp. Bvang. 
lib. 1. c. 9. 
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those, by whose example they justified tlie practice of holy lying,' 
or asserting that which they knew to be false in support of that 
which they believed to be true. 

215. Among the numberless forgeries of greater moment 
which this practice poured upon the world, is one in favor of 
this system, written in the form of a letter from Alexander the 
Great to his mother^ informing her that an Egyptian priest 
named Leo had secretly told him that all the gods were deified 
mortals. Both the style and matter of it are below criticism ; it 
bdng in every respect one of the most bungling counterfeits* 
ever issued from that great manufactory of falsehoods, which 
was carried on under the avowed patronage of the leading 
members of the Church, during the second, third, and fourtb 
centuries.^ Jablonski only wasted his erudition in exposing it ;' 
though Warburton, whose multifarious reading never gave him 
any of the tact or taste of a scholar, has employed all his acute- 
ness and all his virulence in its defence.^ 

£16. The facility and rapidity, with which deifications were 
multiplied under the Macedonian and Roman empires, gave 
considerable credit to the system of Euhemerus ; and brought 
proportionate disgrace on religion in general. The many worth* 
less tyrants, whom their own preposterous pride or the abject 
servility of their subjects exalted into gods, would naturally be 
pleased to hear that the universally recognised objects of public 
worship had no better title to the homage and devotion of mao-' 
kind than they themselves had ; and when an universal despoS 
could enjoy the honors of a god, at the same time that conscU 
ousness of his crimes prevented him from daring to enter a 
mystic temple, it is natural that he should prefer that system of 
religion, which decorated him with its highest honors, to that 
which excluded him from its only solemn rites. ^ , 

217. This system had also another great advantage : for as all 
persons acquainted with the mystic doctrines were strictly bound 
to secresy, they could not of course engage in any controversy 
on ^e subject; otherwise they might have appealed to the 
testimony of the poets themselves, the great corrupters and 
disguisers of their religion ; who, nevertheless, upon all . great 
and solemn occasions, such as public adjurations and invocations, 
resort to its first principles, and introduce no fabulous or histo- 

' Pro libra adv. Joyinian. 
* Hieronym. \bid. Chrysostom. de Sacerdot. 

3 Prolegoni. s^ 16. It is alluded to in the Apology of Athenagoras* and therefote 
of the second century. 
^ Dir. Leg. vol. i. p. 213. ^ See Sueton. in Ner. 
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rical personages : not that they understood the m jstic doctrines, 
or meant to reveal them ; but because they followed this 
ordinary practice of the earliest times ; which in matters of such 
solemn importance was too firmly established to be altered. 
When Agamemnon calls upon the gods to attest and confirm 
bis treaty with Priam, he gives a complete abstract of the old 
elementary system, upon which the mystic was founded ; naming 
first the awful and venerable Father of all; then 
the Sun, who superintends and regulates the Uni- 
verse, and lastly the subordinate diffusions of the 
great active Spirit, that pervade the waters, the 
earth, and the regions under the earth.' The in- 
vocation of the Athenian women, who are introduced by Aris- 
tophanes celebrating the secret rites of Ceres and Proserpine, is 
to the same effect, only adapted to the more complicated and 
philosophical refinements of the mystic worship. First they 
call upon Jupiter, or the supreme alUruling Spirit; 
then upon the golden-lyred Apollo, or the Sun, 
the harmoniser and* regulator of the world, the 
centre and instrument of his power; then upon 
Almighty Pallas, or the pure emanation of his 
wisdom; then upon Diana or nature, the many- 
named daughter of Latona or night; then upon 
Neptune, or the emanation of the pervading Spi- 
rit, that animates the waters; and lastly upon 
the Nymphs or subordinate generative ministers 
of both sea and land.^ Other invocations to the same 
purport are to be found in many of the choral odes both tragic 
and comic; though the order, in which the personifications are 
introduced is often varied, to prevent the mystic allusions from 
being too easily discernible. The principles of theology appear 
to have been kept equally pure from the superstructures of 
mythology in the forms of judicial adjuration ; Draco having 
enacted that all solemn depositions should be under the sanction 
of Jupiter, Neptune, and Minerva ;' whilst in later times Ceres 
was joined to the two former instead of Minerva.^ 

£18. The great Pantheic temples exhibited a similar pro- 
gression or graduation of personified attributes and emanations 
in the statues and symbols which decorated them. Many of 
these existed in various parts of the Macedonian and Roman 
empires ; but none are now so well known as that of Hierapolis, 



> n. r. 276, &C. ^ Bi<rfAO(p. 315, kc. 

' Schol. Yea. in U. O. S6. ^ DemosUum. firi T<|Lcoxp»T. ftpad eond. 
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or the holy city in Syria^ concerning which we have a parti- 
cular treatise falsely attributed to l^ucian. It was caUed the 
temple of the Syrian goddess Astarii ; who was preci9ely the 
same as the Cybel^, or universal mother, of the Phrygians; 
whose attributes have been already explained, and may be found 
more regularly detailed in a speech of Mopsur in the Argo* 
uautics of ApoUonius Rhodius.' ** She was,'' as Appian oIh 
serves, '^ by some called Juno, by others Venus, and by others 
held to be Nature, or the cause which produced tlie begtnnioga 
and seeds of things from Humidity ;"^ so that »he comprehended 
in one personification both these goddesses ; who were accord* 
ingly sometimes blended in one symbolical figure by the verj 
ancient Greek artists.' 

219. Her statue at Hierapolis was variously composed; so 
as to signify many attributes like those of the Ephesian Diana, 
Berecynthian Mother, and others of the kind.^ It was placed 
in the interior part of the temple, accessible only to priests of 
the higher order ; and near it was the statue of the correspond** 
ing male personification, called by the Greek writers Jupiter ; 
which was borne by bulls, as that of the goddess was by lions,^ to 
signify that the active power or aetherial spirit is sustained by its 
own strength alone; while the passive or terrestrial requires 
the aid of previous destruction. T1ie minotaur and sphinx, 
before explained, are only more compendious ways of represent- 
ing these composite symbols. 

£20. Between them was a third figure with a golden dove on 
its head, which the Syrians did not choose to explain, or call by 
any name; but which some supposed to be Bacchus, others 



' Lib. i. 1006. 

* 0{ fA.n Afge^tTiiy, 0! ^i 'Hpav, o{ ^1 ra; afx^f *^' enrtffxara iteurn i( iyfw ira^«* 
r^ovvan mruvt x»i ^uo-iv vojOLt^ot/o-iv. de Bello Parth. Plutarch describes her in Uie 
lame words, in Crasso, p. 271. 

3 Bo«vo» M^a«w NttXturt (A«xoivff() kfbolirm 'Hpci;. Paasnn. lib. iii. p. 240. tV 
'H^v extivot (Ti/ppnvoi) Kv«fc»v xaXovrt. Strabon. lib. v. p. 360. 

^ E.yji it ri AditvetiYi;, %ai Afpo^tri};, xai SiXqvatfify x»t 'Pf)i;, xett ApTtfJU^g, xa< 
Kf/uuo-io;, x»i Motpicuy. Luclan. de D. S. 

* — — ttjufKw l^oiTM' a\>M mf jLMV *B^ XfoyTff ^ftoiriif i ^1 r»u^ot^iv. i^i^crai. 
IiQcian. de D. S. , 

Atorrtg fAiv fopfofo-t, xat rvfAitaiw 'X'S '^^ '^* ^ xi^aXi^ ffvpyofopccty oxo«nv 'PfifV 
At/^oi «otfot/o-t. Luclan. de Syr. Dea. s. 16. 

KMi inra to fjuv rov ^0; ayaX/jM, i; i^ta icayrtt S^^, nai xt^\nf mu tlfjuira not 
iifnr xat fxif ouh 40iXwT ttXXevf «lxao'•t^ Lucian. de Syr. Dea. s. 31. 

It was therefore the same figure as that on the Phcenician medal with the bull's 
l«ad on the chair; and which is repeated with slight variatioos on the siber coini 
of Alexander the Great, Seleocus 1. Antiochus IV. &c. 
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Deucalion, and others Semiramis.' It must, therefore/ have 
been an androgynous figure ; and most probably signilied the 
first-begotten Love, or plastic emanation, which proceeded 
from both and was consubstantial with both ; whence he was 
called by the Persians, who seem to have adopted him from the 
Syrians, Mithras, signifying the Mediator.^ The doubt ex- 
pressed concerning the sex, proves that the body of the figure 
was covered, as well as the features effeminate; and it is 
peculiarly remarkable that such a figure as this with a golden 
dove on its head should have been taken for Deucalion; of 
whom corresponding ideas must of course have been entertained : 
whence we are led to suspect that the fabulous histories of this 
personage are not derived from any vague traditions of the 
universal delude; but from some symbolical composition of 
the plastic spirit upon the waters, which was signified so many 
various ways in the emblematical language of ancient art. The 
infant Perseus floating in an ark or box with bis mother, is 
probably from a composition of the same kind; Isis and Horns 
being represented enclosed in this manner on the mystic or Isiac 
hands -^ and the Egyptians, as before observed, representing the 
Sun in a boat instead of a chariot ; from which boat being carried 
in procession upon men's shoulders, as it often appears in their 
sculptures, and being ornamented with symbols of Ammon taken 
from the ram, probably arose the fable of the Argonautie ex- 
pedition ; of w*hich there is not a trace in the genuine parts of 
eitlier of the Homeric poems.^ The Colchians indeed were 
supposed to be a colony of Egyptians,' and it is possible that 
there might be so much truth in the story, as tliat a party of 
Greek pirates carried off a golden figure of the symbol of their 
god : but had it been an expedition of any splendor or impor- 
tance, it certainly would have been noticed in the repeated men* 
tion that is made of the heroes said to have been concerned in it. 
221. The supreme Triade, thus represented at Hierapolis, 
assumed different forms and names in different mystic temples. 
ifi that of Samothrace it appeared in three celebrated statues of 
Scopas, called Venus, Pothos, and Phaethon,^ or Nature, 



XtyoxMri, xat fMif ol (MY tf /^owaey, oXXoi h tg An/xaXfonw, oi it i; Sf/xtpa/uiv ayoxjct. 
Ibid. 8. 16. 

^ Miaoy i* ttjuiAoiv TOY MtO^nf iivoi* ho tuu MiBftttTU^ai rof fxterimv •nfAa^ovv^i, 
Flotarch. de Ii. et Osir. |>. W9. 

3 La Chftosae M us. Rom. vol. ii. pi. 11 and 18. 

^ The four lines in Odyss. M. 69-72. are manifestly interpolated. 

^ Herodot lib. ii. c. 104. ^ Pliii. lib. xxxtr. c. 4* 
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Attraction, and Light ;^ and at Upsal in Sweden, by three 
figures equally symbolical, called Odin, Freia, and Thor ; the 
first of which comprehended the attributes of Jupiter and Mars, 
the second those of Juno and Venus, and the third those {of 
(lercules and Bacchus, together with the thunder of Jupiter : 
for Thor, as mediator between heaven and earth, had the gene- 
ral command of the terrestrial atmosphere/ Among the 
Chinese sects, which have retained or adopted the symbolical 
worship, a triple personification of one godhead is comprehended 
in the goddess russa, whom they represent sitting upon the 
lotus, called, in that country, Lien, and with many arms, carrying 
different symbols, to signify the various operations of universal 
nature. A similar union of attributes was expressed in die 
Scandinavian goddess Isa or Disa ; who in one of her persb- 
nifiqations appeared riding upon a ram accompanied with munc, 
to signify, like Pan, the principle of universal harmony ; and^ in 
another, upon a goat, with a quiver of arrows at her back^ and 
ears of com in her hand, to signify her dominion over generatioOi 
vegetation, and destruction.' Even in the remote islands' of 
the Pacific Ocean, which appear to have been peopled from 
the Malay shores, the supreme deities are God the Father, God 
the Son, and the Bird or Spirit; subordinate to whom afs 
an endless tribe of local deities and genii attending to every 
individual/ 

222. The Egyptians are said to have signified their divine 
Triade by a simple triangle ;' which sometimes appears upoi^' 
Greek monuments :^ but the most ancient form of this more 
concise and comprehensive symbol, appears to be that of the three 
lines, or three human legs springing from a central disk or circle, 
which has been called a Trinacria, and supposed to allude to 
tlie island of Sicily ; but which is of Asiatic origin ; its earliest 
appearance being upon the very ancient coins of Aspendus in 
Pamphylia ; sometimes alone in the square incuse ; and some- 



' Ito9oSf desire. <>ett9on is an Homeric title of the Sun, signifying splendid or 
luminoas ; but afterwards personified bj tlie my thologists into a son of Apollo. 

^ Mallet Hist, de Danemarc. Introd. c. vii. p. 116. Thor bore the club of Her- 
cules ; but like Bacchus he was the god of the seasons, and his chariot was diawn 
by goats. Ibid, et Oda Thrymi £dd. xxi. 01. Rudbeck. tab. x. fig. 28. 

3 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. vol. ii. p. 209 and 10. 

^ Missionaries' First Voyage, p. 343. 

^ J ■ itxa0-Ttoy ot;v, Tn» fxu irpos og9aff, appm, Ttpf it fiaa-iVy Bri\tta, rtff it iJ««- 

TKvoi/^aT, ttjuf oiv fyyovoir xat roy fjisi Otrt^tv, w; ^^X^^y "^^ ^' ^^*^ ^S ^voio^«iy| t09 if 
'Xlpov, w; aicoriXta-f^M, Plut. de Is. et Osir. p. 373. 

6 Particularly on the coins of the Colonies of Magna Grscia. 
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times upon the body of the eagle or back of the lion.' The 
tripod, however, was more generally employed for this purpose ; 
and is found composed in an endless variety of ways, according 
to the various attributes meant to be specifically expressed. 
On the coins of Menecratia in Pbrygia it is represented be- 
tween two asterisks^ with a serpent wreathed round a battle-axe 
inserted into it, as an accessary symbol signifying preservation 
and destruction.^ In the ceremonial of worship, the number 
three was employed with mystic solemnity ;' and in the emble- 
matical hands above alluded to, wrfaich seem to have been borne 
' upon the point of a staff or sceptre in the Isiac processions, the 
thumb and two fore-fingers are held up to signify the three 
primary and general personifications, while the peculiar attributes 
of each are indicated by the various accessary symbols. 

2£d. A bird was probably chosen for the emblem of the third 
person to signify incubation, by which was figuratively expressed 
the fructification of inert matter, caused by the vital spirit moving 
upon the waters. When represented under a human form, and 
without the emblem, it has generally wings, as in the figures of 
Mithras ; and, in some instances, the priapic cap or il^yptian 
mitre upon its head, with the hook or attractor in one hand, and 
the winnow or separator in the other 1^ The dove would na- 
turally be selected in the East in preference to every other spe- 
cies of bird, on account of its domestic familiarity with man; 
it usually lodging under the same roof with him, and being em* 
ployed as his messenger from one remote place to • another. 
Birds of this kind were also remarkable for the care of their 
offspring, and for a sort of conjugal attachment and fidelity to 
each other; as likewise for the peculiar fervency of their 
sexual desires ; whence they were sacred to Venus, and em- 
blems of love.' On the same account they were said by the 
poets to carry ambrosia from the ocean to Jupiter:^ for, being 
the symbols of love or attraction, they were the symbols of that 
power, which bore the finer exhalations, the immortal and 



' See Mas. Hunter, tab. vii. No. 15. 

A similar old coin with the symbol on the back of a lion is in the cabinet of 
Mr. Knight. 

* Brass coin in the cabinet of Mr. Knight. 

3 TifOi rag ayto'rttof tm 6nin x^^f^^'^ ^'Z' tifi^f^'p tovtoi/, Aristot. de Coel. lib. i. 
c. 1. ^ See Phoenician coins of Melita. 

^ £lian. de Animal, lib. iii. c. xliv. and v. and lib. iv. c. ii. 

^ Odjss. M. 69-72. Athense. Deipnos. lib. xi. p. 491. The lines of the Odyssey 
ate, as before observed, interpolated : but nevertheless they arc sufficiently ancient 
to serve the purpose, for which they are here quoted. Allegories so refined were 
vnknowm ia the Homeric times, at least to the Greeks. 
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celestial infusions called ambrosia^ with which water the prolific 
element of the earth had been impregnated, back to their oriig;inal 
source, that they might be again absorbed in the great abjss of 
the divine essence. Birds^ however, of two distinct kinds 
appear in the attitude of incubation on' the heads of the iEgJMp- 
tian Isis; and in a beautiful figure in brass belonging to Mr. 
Payne Knight^ a bird appears in the same posture on the head 
of a Grecian deity ; which by the style of work must be much 
anterior to the adoption of any thing ^Egyptian into the religion 
of Greece. It was found in Epirus with other articles, where 
the STNNAOXy or female personification of the supreme God, 
Jupiter of Dodona, was Dione ; who appears to have been the 
Juuo-VenuB, or composite personage above mentioned, la 
this figure she seeips to have been represented with the diadem 
and sceptre of tlie former, the dove of the latter, and the golden 
disk of Ceres ; which three last symbols were also those of dit 
iBgyptian Isis. The dove, being thus common to the principal 
goddess both of Dodona and ^gypt, may account for the Ctxi- 
fused story told by Herodotus, of two pigeons, or priestesses called 
pigeons, going from Thebes iu JEgypt, and founding the oracles 
of Dodona and Libya.' Like others of the kind, it was con* 
trived to veil the mystic meaning of symbolical figures, and evade 
further questions. The beak of the bird, however, in the figure 
in question^ is too much bent for any of the dove kind; and is 
more like that of a cuckoo ; which was the symbol on the* 
sceptre of the Argive Juno in ivory and gold by Polycletm^ 
^hich held a pomegranate in the other hand ;^ but what it meant 
is vain to conjecture. Another bird, much celebrated by the 
Greek poets as a magical charm or philtre, under the name of 

lunx,^ appears by the description of Aristotle^ to be the larger 
spotted woodpecker; which, however, we have never observed 
in any monuments of ancient art ; nor do we know of any natural 
properties belonging to it that could have authorised its use. 
It seems to be the Picus of the Italians^ which was sacred to 
Mars.^ 

224. After the supreme Triade, which occupied the adytus 
of the temple at Hierapolis, came the personifications of their 
various attributes and emanations; which are called after the 



' lib. ii. c. 54. &c. ^ Pausan. lib. ii. c. 17. 

' Pindar. Pyth. iv. 380. Nem. iv. Theocrit Pharmac. 

^ Hist. Anim. lib. ii. c. 12. 

^ Ex Tiff SajSiVYif o{ IlixcyTiTOiy ^puoxoXnirroi/ tnt o^oy i\yr\^aiAVi9V rot; f^y^y*'faiU 
a^ oit xat Tovyo/uia* Iltxov yetg roy oprty toutov oyo^^ovo't, uMi yo^^tuo'iy Ap !•; Icfov* 
Strab. lib. t. 
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names of the correspondiag Graecian deities ; and among which 
was an ancient statue of Apollo clothed and bearded^ contrary 
to the usual mode of representing him.' In the vestibule were 
two phalti of enormous magnitude ;^ upon one of which a per* 
son resided during seven days twice in each year to communi- 
cate with the gods/ and pray for the prosperity of Syria ; and 
in the court were kept the sacred or symbolical animals ; such 
as bulls, horses, lions, bears, eagles, &c.^ In an adjoining pond 
were the sacred fish, some of which were tame and of great size ; 
and about the temple were an immense number of statues 
of heroes, priests, kings, aild other deified persons, who had 
either been benefactors to it, or, from their general celebrity, been 
thought worthy to be ranked with them. Among the former 
were many of the Macedonian princes, and among the latter 
several of the heroes and heroines of the Iliad, such as Achilles, 
Hector, Helen, Hecuba, Andromache, Sac J 

2S,5. The most common mode of signifying deification in a 
portrait was representing the figure naked, or with the simple 
chlamys or mantle given to the statues of the gods, llie head, 
too, was sometimes radiated; or the bust placed upon some 
sacred and appropriate symbol ; such as the cornucopias,^ the 
flower of the lotus,^ or the inverted obelisk ; which last mode 
was by far the most . frequent ; the greatest part of the busts 
now extant of eminent Grsecian statesmen, poets, and phi- 
losophers, having been thus represented ; though many of them 
are of persons who were never canonised by any public decree : 
for, in the loose and indeterminate system of ancient faith, every 
individual could consecrate in his own family the object of his 
admiration, gratitude, or esteem, and address him with whatever 



' Kiaroi (owMr AvoXXtvyof , ou^ efoy nt^it n(utt<r9ar ol fxif yap «XXai iramf Air«X- 

IftXVUOI/Ori. 

Ev it %%t aXXo T^ a^tTt^ AiroXXaiyi xeuyovfyiov(rr fxovifoi AveXXa;y» tlfjuun xo9» 
fAnuau Lacian. de D. S. 

Similar figures of Apollo are upon some of the- very early coins of Syracuse and 
Khegium. 

* According to the present reading, SOO ells high ; probably 30. 

' Ol uty ^oXXot fOfju^ovat^ ivi 6^9V rotat 9soi<ri 6^Xft», jmi ay«0» vwr^ Ivfiif 
airtii. Lucian. de Dea Syr. 

*■ Ev it Tri av'k^ aptroi ytfAOvrai )3oi; jouyaXoi, xai iwot, xat airoi, xat apxTot, x«i 
X«evT(^ xai aydpttmot/; ovia^jM o'tvovTat, aXX« iravTc; Ipot rt n<ri wu x,'*po*i^>*f* Ibid. 

' This temple baring been iki an alluvial country near the Euphrates, it is probt- 
ble that most of the marble statues which adorned it still exist under the accumu- 
lated soil. 

^ Of which there are many instances in gems. 

7 See the beautiful marble bust called Cly tia in the Britiih Museum. 
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rites of devotion he thought proper^ provided he did nothiog 
contrary to the peace and order of society, or in open violation 
of the established forms of worship. This consecration, how« 
ever, was not properly deification, but what the Roman Clitholic 
Church still practbes under the title of canonisation ; the object 
of it having been considered, according to the modem ac- 
ceptation of the words, rather as a saint than a god ; where- 
fore a deified or canonised Roman emperor was not called 
Deus, but Divus; a title which the early Christians equally 
bestowed on the canonised champions of their faith. 

226. Among the rites and customs of the temple at Hiera- 
polis, that of the priests castrating themselves, and assumii^ tbe 
manners and attire of women, is one of the most unaccountable: 
The legendary tale of Combabus adduced by the author of the 
treatise ascribed to Lucian, certainly does not give a true esi* 
planation of it ; but was probably invented, like others of tbe 
kind, to conceal rather than develope : for the same custota 
prevailed in Phrygia among the priests of Cybel^ and Attis, who 
had no such story to account for it. Perhaps it might have 
arisen from a notion of making themselves emblems of the 
Deity by acquiring an androgynous appearance ; and perhapa^ 
as Phurnutus conjectures, from some allegorical fiction, such 
as those of the castration of Heaven by Time, of Time hf 
Jupiter,^ 8cc. It is possible, likewise, that they might have 
thought a deprivation of virility an incentive to that spiritinl 
enthusiasm, to which women were observed to be more liaMe 
than men; and to which all sensual indulgence, particularly that 
of the sexes, was held to be peculiarly adverse : whence strict 
abstinence from the pleasures of both the bed and table was re- 
quired preparatory to the performance of several religious rites^ 
though all abstinence was contrary to the general festive character 
of' the Greek worship. The Pythian priestesses in particular 
fasted very rigidly before they mounted the tripod, from which 
their predictions were uttered; and both they and the Sibyls 
were always virgins ; such alone being qualified for the sacred 
office of transmitting divine inspiration. The ancient German 
prophetesses, too, who exercised such unlimited control over a 
people that would submit to no human authority, were equally 
virgins consecrated to the Deity, like the Roman Vestals ; or 
chosen from the rest of the species by some manifest signs of 
his predilection.^ Perpetual virginity was also the attribute of 



« De Nat. Deor. c vi. p. 147. * See Tacit, de M. G. 



many of the ancicfit goddesatw ; and^ what tmsy seem extraor- 
ftiaai^y, of aoipe who had proved tbemaelves nrobfic. Mioerva, 
tfw^ugh pne-emioently distiqguisbed by the tide of the virgin/ }s 
taiil to beF9 h^d children by the S^nv called Corybantes; who 
fp^mr tp have been a kind of prietta of that god, canonised for 
their knowledge ; and, therefore^ fabled to have been bis children 
b^ Divine WifdoBi.* l)iaoa» who was equally famed for her 
f ^'gjml purity^ b^s the title of mother in an imoient inscription ;* 
a^ iu^Q is siiid to have renewed her rirginity every year^ by 
balhipg in n certain fountain in the Peloponnesus, tfie reason of 
whicib ytm explained in the Argive mysteries ;^ in which the 
mitiafed were probably infpraMd that this was an ancient fign* 
rative m^d^ of lignifying the fertilising quality of (hose waters, 
which renewed and leintegmted annudly the productive powers 
of the earth. T^is figurative or mvstic renovation of virginity 
steenm po be signified in the Orphic hymns by the epithet 
JJ[04Tp4P0M^QS ;^ which, though applied to amaleperso- 
nij^a^pn^ piay equiilW signify Ihe complete raitoration of the 
profpreative oigans or the universe after each periodical effort of 
Ufitiire* 

f227. Upon this |>rinciple, the placing figures upon some 
Itinds of fish appears to have been an ancient mode of con- 
aecrari o n and apotheosis, to veil which under the usual covering 
of ftd^le, the tales of Arion, Tarns, &c. were probably invented, 
f^ wene Ibe natural emblems of the productive power of the 
; i^y bei^g more prolific ihaia miy otber class of animals, 

even vegetables, that we know. The species consecrated to 
ib(^ Syrian goddess seems to have bee^ the Scams, celebrated 
for its tamenesa^ and lubricily ; in winch last it hdd the same 
la/^k among fish, as the gpat did among auadrupedsj Sacred 
eek wern kept in the fountain of Arethusa r but the dolphin was 
ik^ coipmon symbol of the Greeks, as the thunny was of the 
Ph^nicians ; both being gr^arious fish, and remarkable for in- 
teUigence and sagacity;' and therefore probably signifying 



«*pi 



' TiafOtmf^ ntof iiv i? r^i ax^eireXfi, Ho^ivev A^qia;. Schol. in Demosth. Orat in 
AndroU 
' * Strabon. lib. x. p. 72S. 

3 Gfuter. ThesauT. xli. 5. 

^ 'EaravBa rnf^Bftt^faa-tv Afytiot %»ra trog Xopfcfviiv iftt^tftf ytVi^«((* ^Ciroe^tf ht 
mftciv ix rthnrnSf h ayova-i ry 'Hfes, \oy9{ twv t^itofnxwTf wnu Fausan. lib. ii. c. 
zxxviii. 

' %rmn. 11. ^ Xenophon. Anab. 

7 JtXan, de Animal. lib. i. cii. > plutaicb. de Solert. Anim. p« 976. 

^ ^lian. de AnimaL lib. i. c. xviii. Plutarch, de Solert. Animal, p. 979. 
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other attriboles combined with the geiieratfVto. The thonny i^ 
also the symbol upon til the verj ancient gold coins struck 
by the Greeks^ in which it almost invariably serves as the base 
or substratum for some other symbolical figure to rest upon;' 
water being the general meailSi by which all the other powers- of 
nature act. 

228. The remarkable concurrence of the allegories, symbob, 
and titles of ancient mythology in favor of the mystic system of 
emanations^ is alone sufficient to prove the falsity of the hypo^ 
theses founded upon £uhemerus's narrative ; and the accurate 
and extensive researches of modern travellers into the ancient 
religions and traditions of the East, prove that the narrative it- 
self was entirely fiction ; no trace of such an island as Panchaea, 
or of any of the historical records or memorials >Ahich he pre- 
tended to have met with there, being now to be found. On thd 
contrary, the extreme antiquity and universal reception of the. 
system of emanations, over all those vast countries which lie 
between the Arctic and Pacific oceanS| has be^n fully and 
clearly, demonstrated. According to the Hindoos, with whose . 
modification of it we are best acquainted, the supreme ineffable 
God, called Brame, or the grea^ one, first produced Brama the 
creator, who is represented with four beads corresponding with 
the four elements ; and from whom proceeded Vishnoo the pre- 
server. and Shiven the destroyer; who is also the regenerator: 
for, according to the Indian philosophy, nothing is destroyed olr 
annihilated, but only transmuted ; so that the destruction of one 
thing is still the generation of another. Hence Shiven, while 
he rides upon an eagle, the symbol of the destroying attributo^ 
has the lingam, the more explicit symbol of generation, always 
consecrated in his temples. These three deities were still only 
one in essence ; and were anciently worshipped collectively un- 
der the title of Trimourti ; though the followers of the two lat* 
ter now constitute two opposite and hostile sects ; which, never- 
theless, join on some occasions in the worship of the universid 
Triade.* 

229* This triform division of the personified attributes or 



' Six are in the cabinet of Mr. Knight, in which it is respectively placed under 
the triton of Corcyra, the lion of Cyricus, the coat of Mg9, the ram of Clazomens, 
the bull of Samo«, and the gryphon of Teios. For the form and size of these coins 
see Mas. Hunt. tab. 66. fig. 1. They are probably the Homeric talents stamped, 
and may be considered as the first money. 

^ Maurice's Indian Antiquities, vol. iv. ad fin. 
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modes of action of one first cause, seems to have been the first 
depilrture from simple theism, and the foundation of religious 
mythology in every part of the earth. To trace its origin to pa- 
triarchal traditions, or seek for it in the philosophy of any parti- 
cular people, will only lead to frivolous conjecture, or to fraud 
and fof|;ery ; which have been . abundantly employed upon this 
subject : nor has repeated detection and exposure either damped 
the ardor or abashed the effrontery of those, who still find them 
convenient to support their theories and opinions/ Its real 
source is in the human mind itself; whose feeble and inadequate 
attempts to form an idea of one universal first cause would na- 
turally end in generalising and classing the particular ideas de- 
rived from the senses, and thus forming distinct, though indefi- 
nite notions of certain attributes or modes of action ; of which 
the generic divisions are universally three ; such as goodness, 
wisdom, and power; creation, preservation, and destruction; 
potential, instrumental, and efficient, 8lc« &c« Hence almost 
every nation of the world, that has deviated from the rude sim* 
plicity of primitive Theism, has had its Trinity in Unity ; which, 
when not limited and ascertained by divine revelation, branched 
out, by the natural subdivision of collective and indefinite ideas, 
into the endless and intricate personifications of particular sub- 
ordiqate attributes, which have afforded such abundant materials 
for the elegant fictions both of poetry and art. 

230. The similitude of these allegorical and symbolical fictions 
with each other, in every part of the world, is no proof of their 
having been derived, any more than tlie primitive notions which 
they signify, from any one particular people ; for as the organs 
of sense and the principles of intellect are the same in all mankind, 
they would all^naturally form similar ideas from similar objects ; and 
employ similar signs to express them, so long as natural and not 
conventional signs were used. Wolves, lions, and panthers, are 
equally beasts of prey in all countries ; and would naturally be 
employed as symbols of destruction, wherever they were known : 
nor would the bull and cow be less obvious emblems of crea- 
tive force and nutrition ; when it was found that the one might 
be employed in tilling the earth, and the other in constantly 8up« 
plying the most salubrious and nutritious of food. The charac- 
teristic qualities of the egg, the serpent, the goat, &c. are no less 



'See SibTlline verses, oracles* &c. forged by the Alexandrian Jews and Platonio 
Chrbtians, but quoted as authentic by Mr. Bryant, on Ancient Mythology ; and 
Mr. Maurice's Indian Antiq. vol. \r. 
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6b?ioQ8 ; and as obsenratioii would naturally become mor4 cii* 
tensive^ as intellect became more aetive, new symbol*- wcmsM 
everywhere be adopted^ and new combinatiotts of them be in* 
▼ented in proportion as they were wanted. 

£91. The only certain proof of plagiary or borrowing is wimt 
the animal or vegetable productions o4* one climate are eniployad 
as symbols by the inhabitants of another ; as the lion is in Tibet ; 
and as the lotus and hooded snake were in Mgypt ; which naht 
it probable that the religious symbols of both those covnlrias 
came originally from the Hindoos. As commercial comoMmi*- 
cations^ however, became nnire free andintimate, particular syoi- 
bols might have been adopted from one people by anoclMr 
without any common origin or even connexion of general prilH 
eiples; though, between ^gypt and Hindostan the gemtul 
similarity is too great in points remote from common osage^ M 
have been spontaneous or accidental. One of the most r em m ri ah 
bie is the hereditary division into casts derived from the metmn* 
psychosis ; which was a fundamental article of faith with bdth ; 
as also with the ancient Gauls, Britons, and ariany other natioosL 
The Hindoo casts rank according to the number of transtnignh 
tiotts ^I'hich the soul is supposed to have undergone, and its con- 
sequent proximity to, or distance from re-absorption into itm 
divine essence, or intellectual abyss, from which it sprang : m&i 
in no instance in the history of man, has die craft of impoatui^, 
tft die insolence of usurpation, placed one class of human beings 
so far above another, as the sacred Bramins, whose souls ttft 
approaching to a te-union with their source, are above the 
wretched outcasts, who are without any rank in the hierareliy} 
and are therefore supposed to have all the long, humiliatai|^ 
and painful transmigrations yet before them. Should the meet 
respectable and opulent of these degraded mortals happen ta 
touch the poorest, and, in other reepects, most worthless peieon 
of exalted religious rank, the offence, in some of the Hindoo 
governments, would be punished with death : even to let his aha* 
dow reach him, is to defile and insult him ; and as the respective 
distinctions are in both hereditary, tlie soul being supposed ie 
descend into one class for punishment and ascend mto the other 
for reward, the misery of degradation is without hope evea ie 
posterity ; the wretched parents haviug nothing to bequeaptfa le 
their unfortunate offspring that is not tainted with everlasting 
infamy and humiliation. Loss of cast is therefore the most 
dreadfiil punishment that a Hindoo can suffer ; as it affects both 
his body and his soul, extends beyond the grave, and reduces 
both him and his posterity for ever to a situation below that of 
a brute. 
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2d£. Had this powerful eogipe of influeoce been employed in 
favor of jpure morality and efficient virtue, the Hindoos might 
have been the most virtuous and happy of the human race ; but 
the. ambition of a hierarchy bas^ as usual, employed it to serve 
its own particular interests, instead of those of the community 
10 general : whence to taste of the flesh of a cow, or be placed 
with certain ceremonies upcm the back of a bull, though unwilling- 
ly and by constraint, ^re crimes by which the most virtuous of 
n»en is irrevocably subjected to it, while the worst excesses of 
cruelty^ fraud, perjury, and peculation leave no stains nor pol* 
lutions whatsoever. The future rewards, also, held out by their 
religion, are not to any social or practical virtues, but to severe 
penances, operose ceremonies, and ^bove all to profuse donations 
to the priesthood. The Bramins have even gone so far as to 
sell future happiness by retail; and to publish a tariff of tho 
different prices, at which certain periods of residence in thfir 

Sradise, or regions of bliss^ are to be obtained between the dif* 
ent transmigrations of the soul.' The Hindoos are of course 
a faithless and fraudulent, though in general a mild and submis- 
sive race : for the same system which represses active virtue, re- 
presses aspiring hqpe ; and by fixing each individual immovably 
in bis station, renders him almost as much a machine as the mr 
plement which he employs. Hence, like the ancient .^Bgyptiansj 
they have been eminently successful in all works of art, that 
require only methodical labor and manual dexterity, but have 
never produced any thing in painting, sculpture or architecture 
that discovers the smallest trace or symptom of those powers of 
the mind; which we call taste and genius ; and of ]whicb the most 
early and imperfect works of the Greeks always show some dawn- 
ing. Should the pious labors of o«r missionaries succeed in dif- 
fusii^ among them a more pure and more moral, but less unif 
form and less energete system of religion, they m^y improve 
and exalt the characters of individual men; but they will for ever 
destroy the repose and tranquillity of the mass. The lights of 
European literature and philosophy will break in with the lights 
of the gospel; the spirit of controversy will accompany the spi- 
rit of devotion ; and it will soon be found that men, who have 
learned to think themselves equal in the sight of God, will assert 
dMir equality in the estimation of men. It requires therefore 
no spirit of prophecy, nor even any extraordinary degree of polir 
tioalailgaGity, to £x the dale of the faU of European domination 
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in the east from the prevalence of European religion. 

233. From the specimens that have appeared in European lan- 
guages, the poetry of the Hindoos seems to be in the same atfle 
as their art ; and to consist of gigantic, gloomy, and operose 
fictionSf destitute of all those graces which distinguish the reli* 
gious and poetical fables of the Greeks. Nevertheless the 
structure of their mythology is full as favorable to both ; being 
equally abundant and more systematic in its emanations and per- 
sonifications. After the supreme Triade, they suppose an im- 
mense host of inferior spirits to have been produced ; part of 
whom afterwards rebelling under their chiefs Moisasoor and 
Rhaabon, the material world was prepared for their prison and 
place of purgation ; in which they were to pass through eighty- 
nine transmigrations prior to their restoration. During this time 
they were exposed to the machinations of their former leaders ; 
who endeavour to make thenn violate the laws of the Omnipo- 
tent, and thus relapse into hopeless perdition, or lose their cast, 
and have all the tedious and painful transmigrations already 
past to go through again ; to prevent which, their more dutiful 
brethren, the emanations that remained faithful to the Omnipo- 
tent, were allowed to comfort, cherish, and assist them in their 
passage ; and that all might have equal opportunities of redeem- 
ing themselves, the divine personages of the great Triade had at 
different times become incarnate in different forms, and in difie- 
rent countries, to the inhabitants of which they had given diffe- 
rent laws and instructions suitable to their respective climatea 
and circumstances ; so that each religion may be good without 
being exclusively so ; the goodness of the deity naturally aUow-*' 
ii^ many roads to the same end. 

434. These incamaitions, which form the principal subjects of 
tqulpture in all the temples of India, Tibet, Tartary,and China^ 
are above all others calculated to call forth the ideal perfections 
of the art, by expanding and exalting the imagination of the ar- 
tist, and exciting his ambition to surpass the simple imitation of 
ordinary forms in order to produce a model of excellence wortfij 
to be the corporeal habitation of the Deity : but this, no natioor 
of the East, nor indeed of the Earth, except the Greeks and 
those who copied them, ever attempted. Let the precious wreck* 
and fragments, therefore, of the art and genius of that wonderfbl 
people be collected with care and preserved with reverence, aa 
examples of what man is capable of under peculiar circiua- 
stances ; which, as they have never occurred but once, maj 
occur again ! 
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xxvii, 76, 221 
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Gamr xxvi, 34, 162 
Ganymede xxv, 43, 121 
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Germans xxiii, 3, i 
Giants xxiii, 6, 10 
Gio xxiv, 3l, 34 
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Gonnisxxvi, 259, 164 
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Goose xxvi, 266, 190 
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Graces xxiu, 234, 44. xxvi, «, 173 
Greeks xxiv, 37, 61. 36, 66 
Groves xxiv, 44, 78 
Gryphon xxv, 248, 144» xtvl, 46, 178 
Habaldnr xxvi, 39, 167 
Hades xxv, 248, 14^ 
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Hare xxiv, 229, 108 
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Hertfaa xxiii, 229, 86 
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High places xxiv, 219, 94 
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Hook xxvi, 45, 176. it», 190 
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Horns xxiv, 215, 88. xxvi, 260, 195. 
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Hyes xxv, 56, 183 
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Janus xxv, 51, 184 
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Japan xxiii, 226, 81 
Ice xxiii, 240, 53. xxvi, 269, 196 
Jephtha xxvi, 49, 168 
Jews xxiv, 37, 61 
Ilitbyis xxv, 245, 140 
Ittcamatious xxvii, 86, 233, 234 
Incubation xxvii, 77, 223 
Infinity xxiii, 227, 34 
Initiation xxvi, 36, 168 
Ino xxiii, 10, 20 
Invocations xxvii, 72, 21 1 
lo xxiv, 33, 54 
Ionic order xxv, 2S5, 165 
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Juul xxv, 43, 122 
Key xxiii, 235, 46 
Kofvi xxt, 89, 117 
Kpoiuis xxiii, 227, 84. 280, 89. xxfi,41, 
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Labyrinth xxiv, 291, 96, 97 
Lamp xxiii, 232, 41 
Latona xxiv, 214, 87 
Lanrel xxiii, 237, 49. xxiv, 42, 159 
Leopard xxv, 46, 126 
Lenoothoe xxiii, 10, 20 
Libations xxiv, 41, 68 
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xzfi» 260, 186. xzvii, 74, SIO 
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Loic xxvi, 268, 104 
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Lux xxiv, 226, 102 
Lyre xxv, 38, 116 

Macha Alia xxiu, 13, 26. xxvi, 260, 184 
Man xxv, 80, 116. 44, 122 
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May-pole xxiii, 12, 23 
Mediator xxvii, 76, 220 
Medusa xxvi, 46, 170 
Melampus xxiii, 10, 20 
Mendes xxvi, 266, 101 
Mercury xxv, 257,160. xxvi, 43, 172. 

271, 108, 100. 272, 201 
Metempsychosis xxvii, 84, 231 
Michael xxiv, 48, 82 
Migration xxvi, 270, 208. xxvii, 68,211 
MUnickiy xxvi, 273, 201 
Minerva xxvi, 44, 174. 46, 176. 260, 

184. 260, 185 
Minotaur xxiv, 221, 06. xxvii, 74, 210 
Mises xxv, 46, 126 
Misletoe xxiv, 43, 71 
Mithras xxvii, 76,220 
Mithraic rites xxvi, 40, 168 
Mnevisxxiii, 226, 20 
Modius xxv, 41, 110. 249, 14Q 
Moisasoor xxvii, 86, 233 
Moloch xxvi, 30, 167 
Money xxiii, 7, 14, 16 
Monkey xxvi, 46, 178 
Moon xxv, 243, 130. xxvi, 46, 170 
Mouse XXV, 47, 128 
Mussus xxiii, 10, 21 
Music xxiv, 46, 75 
Myeale xxiv, 216, 87 
Myrittaxxiv,40,83 . . 
Myrtle xxiii, 236,48 
Mysteries xxiii, 3, 6. 6, 
Mythology xxiii, 2, 3, 4. 3^ 5 
Names xxvi, 276, 203, 204. xxvii, 68, 200 
Neith xxvi, 44,175 
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Neptune xxiv, 223, 100 

Net xxvi, 269, 106 
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N003 xxvi, 37, 164 

Nymphs xxvi, 264, 180 

Oak xxiv, 48, 71 
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Ocean xxvi, 264, 180 
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Oil xxvi, 270, 107 
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Olive xxiii, 16, 27 
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Ops xxiii, 230, 38 

Oracles xxiv, 41, 68. 46, 76 

Ordeal xxv, 260, 160 
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Orpheus xxiii, 10, 21 
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Owl xxvi, 44, 176. 260, 185 
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Palm-tiee xxvi, 272, 201 
Pan xxiii, 227, 33. xxvi, 260, 186. 262, 

187, 188. 264, 190. 265, 191 
PanchflBa xxvii, 70, 213. 80, 228 
nANUSKOl xxvi, 264, 188 
Pantheic figures xxvi, 266, 192. 267^ 

103 temples xxvii, 73, 218 
Paphian xxiii, 237, 50 
Paris xxv, 43, 121 
Parsley xxvi, 274, 202 
Pasiph'ae xxiv, 221, 06 
Pedum xxvi, 265, 100 
Pegasus xxv, 34, 111. xxvi, 45, 176 
Penance xxv, 247, 143 
Persecution xxiv, 37, 60, 61 
Perseus xxvi, 277, 206. xxvii, 75, 220 
Persians xxiii, 3, 6. xxiv, 218, 92. 2^9, 

03 
Personification xxiii, 230, 40 
Petasus xxvi, 33, 161 
Phaethon xxvii, 75, 221 
Phfdlus xxiii, 11, 28. xxv, 257, 158. 

xxvi, 265, 101. xxvii, 79, 224 
Phil89 xxiv, 33, 54. xxv, 250, 147 
Philyra xxv, 85, 112 
Phoenix xxv, 42, 120 
«PHN xxvi, 37, 164 
Phthas xxvi^ 43, 174 
♦YTAAMIOS xxvi, 267, 192 
Picus xxvii, 78, 223 
Pillars xxv, 40, 131 
Pine cone xxv, 267, 158 
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Pipe xxvi, 264, 190 

Planets xxvi, 268, 108 

Pluto XXV, 248, 146 

Pluvios xxT, 43, 121 

Poetry xxiv, 45, 75 

Pollox xxT, 241, 1S5 

nOA02 XXV, 248, 145. 249, 146 

nOATHAPeENO:! xxvii, 81, 226 

Polypus xxiii, 235, 46 

Polythebm xxiv, 35, 67 
Pomegranate xxv, 256, 158. xxvii, 78, 
223 

Poplar XXV, 51, 133. 242, 137 

Pothos xxvii, 75, 221 

Poppy xxiv, 42,69 

Priapus xxiii, 9, 19. 12, 23. xxvi, 48, 

181.264,190.265,191 
Prometheus xxv, 44, 124 
P^serpine xxv, 39, 117. 248, 146. xxvi, 

276,205 
Prostitution xxiv, 49, 83. 213, 86 
Piytaneia xxiii, 233, 42 
YYXM xxvi, 37, 164 
Purple xxvi, 37, 164 
Purse xxv, 258, 160 
Pussa xxvii, 76, 221 
Putrefaction xxv, 45, 125 
Pyretbeia xxiv, 218, 91 
Pyramid xxiv, 225, 103. xxvi, 35, 162 
Pythagoras xxiv, 216, 89 
Pytho lireiOS xxiii, 6, 10. xxv, 47, 

128 
Rabbit xxv, 246, 141 
Radiation xxiv, 225, 102. xxvii, 79, 925 
Ram xxv, 49, 131. 267. 159. xxvi, 260^ 

185. 272, 200. xxvii, 76, 221 
Raphael xxiv, 48, 82 
PEA xxiii, 229, 37 
Red xxvi, 37, 164 
Regeneratbn xxvi, 38, 166 
Renovation xxvi, 34, 162 
Ret xxvi, 229, 37 
Rewards xxvi, 41, 170 
Rhaabon xxvii, 86, 233 
Rhadamanihus xxvi, 41 , 170 
Rivers xxiv, 221, 96, 97. xxv, 243, 138. 

xxvi, 264, 189 
Romans xxiv, 37, 61. 38, 02 
Rudder xxv, 41, 119 
Rustam xxv, 40, 131 
Samothracian Mysteries xxvi, 272, 200 
Sanchoniathon xxvii, 71, 213, 214 
Saturn xxiii, 230, 38, 39. xxv, 36,112. 

xxvi, 262, 186 
Satyrs xxiii, 227, 33 (equine and ca- 
prine) xxv, 35, 112. xxvi, 264, 188. 
S06,191 
^TPOKTONO:S xxv, 47, 128 
Scandinavia xxiii, 3, 5. 226, 31 
SCtnis xivii, 81, 227 



Scylla xxvi, 60« 182 

Seasons xxiv, 227, 106 

Semiramis xxvii, 75, 220 

Serapis xxiii, 230, 38. xxv, 248, 146 

Serpent xxiii, 13, .25 

Sesostris xxv, 49, 131 

Shell xxiu, 233, 43. 239, 51 

Shiven xxvii, 82, 238 

Siamese xxiv, 36, 68 

Silenus xxv, 36, 112. xxvi, 262, 186 

Sistrom xxv, 245, 141. xxvi, 48, 181 

SMINeETS xxv, 47, 128 

Snail xxiii, 239, 51 

Snake, (hood»d) xxiii, 15, 26. xxv, 258, 
162 (water) xxvi, 273, 201 

Solar System xxiv, 217, 69.^219, 90 

Socrates xxiv, 37, 60 

SaTHP xxv, 243, 138 

SnXEIPA xxv, 39, 117 

Soul xxvi, 35, 163. 41, 170 

Sparrow xxiii, 235, 45 

Spear xxv, 51, 134. 255, 155. 258, 160 

Sphinx xxvi, 46, 178. xxvii, 74, 210 

Spiresxxiv, 226, 104 

Square xxiv, 220, 95 

Statues xxiv, 219, 94 

Stonehenge xxiv, 224, 101 

Sulphur xxvi, 60, 183 

Sun xxiv, 34, 55. xxv, 43, 122 

Swan xxvi, 266, 190 

dwine xxv, 44, 123 

Sword xxv, 268, 160 

Sylvanus xxv, 36, 112. xxvi, 261, 186 

Symbolical Writing xxiii, 6, 12 

Symbols xxiii, 5, 10. 6, 11. xxiv, 39, 63. 

xxv, 246, 142. xxvit, 83, 230 
Taautes xxiii, 230, 38 
Taras xxvii, 81, 227 
Tartarus xxvi, 42, 170 
TauTobolium xxvi, 40, 168 
TATPOnOAA xxv, 247, 144 
Temples, (symboiiciU) v^^$ 255, 167 
TxBBA xxiii, 229, 37 
Thamyris xxiU, 10, 21 
Thebes, (iEgyprian) xxv, 250> 147. 253, 

161 (Bcsptian) xxiii, 239, 52 
Themis xxiU, 233, 42 
Theogony xxiii, 2, 3 
Theseus xxiv, 222, 99. xxvi, 278, 206 
Thigh xxiii, i»a7, 48 
Thor xxiii, 226, 31. xxiv, 227, 106. 229» 

108. nvH, 76, 221 
Thoth xxn, 44, 174: 
Three xavii, 76, 222 
Thunderbolt xxvi, 50, 183 
Thunny xxvii, 81, 227 
Titans xxv, 44, 123 
Titles xxvi, 276, 204 
Tituri xxvi, 264, 188 
Tombs xxv, 241, 136 
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Torch xziii, 233, 41. xxvl, MO, 184 182 

Tortobe xxiii, 3M, 44. tt9, 61. Jc%w, Tme xxhr, 42, 68. rtt, 46, 190 

257« 159 Virginity xxtu. SO, 220 

Tngelephot kxt, tS, 114 Vistnoo xxy, 42, 120» JOLtU, 88, AM 

TraiumigratioD xxvi^ 41, 170 Uriel xxiii, 48, 82 

Triadexxiv, 85, 60. sit, 240, 142. xttii, Urotalt xxUi, 225, 90 

75, 221. 78, 284 Valcan nri, 88, 101. 48, 172, ITS 

Triaogle xxvii, 70, OSt Voltnre ttr, 45, 124 

Trinacria xxvii, 76, 292 Water xxiii, 231, 41 

TriiDOiirti rrn\, 82) 998 Waves xxt, 256, 157 

Tripod xxvii, 77» 222 Weathefoook xidv, 220, 104 

Triton XXV, 260, 1 58 Weels xxvi, 268, 194 

Triumph xxvi, 37, 164 Wheel xxiv> 917, 89^ 00 

Tuscan order xxv, 955, 150 Wings xxiii, 12, 24 

Tyndams xxv, 37, 118. xxvi, 977, 906 Winnow xxvi, 37, 105. 45, 170 
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Is the Nightif^ale the Herald of Dag^ as xveU as tht 

Messenger of Spring ? 

Sophocles illustrated; Sappho^ Simonides, aod Suidas correct#<t. 



XuAT the Nightingale is the Messenger of Spring, is a fact^ 
which may be considered as s«fficiently proved by the tescimovy 
of the Author of the Histoire des Oiseaux, who terms it ** tbt 
leader of the vernal chorus/' by the authority of Homer Od. T» 
518^ and of Soph. £1. 147. 

Hermann has here the following sensible Note :•— 

'^ Hassitant Iiatierprr, et Critic! in vv.^ Ails Sr/yiUi. Vtrk 
nunciam lusciniam ab Horn. ^ Sapphone dici, Scbol. vetus adk 
notavit. Eoque sane etiam hie respicitur, nulla tamen veris men* 
tione facta^ quia notum est omnibus^ quo tempore canat luscinia. 
Quae quum Jiog iy^iXj^ dicitur^ hoc quoque ex Horn, sermone 
depromptum est, ne^ue aliud miidquam sigoificat^ quam nunciam 
ahJovemissam. Sic U. B. 94. "Ofrcrd, Aiog Syy€}iOs, (SckoiL' 
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tig mrh cofa^efm^eu* dyytXoi lij \ Ma KAM&tr^ % «i$} iadwhAt^ Xi- 
yffiv ^aaj:) et SoouiiMai, B.^& Apud Eur* Ion. 158» ^fiult 
Jio^ x^pufw Pnecooes ap. Hch». IL J^; 334*9 quuin Jio; (S^yT^A^ 
i^E Ml) ia^pmv ^voeaotur, prsaet et recior c^bciqihiiii Juppit^f 
rcspki vidcCiBr/' Pficudo*Dtd. : 'Avifmm niif^nt^^ ii^oi xcA i9m 
(hfi Schoi* Vco. detidfirantHr Ymc verba,) S^^jhv yif Htii i$m r« 

iwYcerpi, ic^iif «i^ (raiSft SdboL Ven.) hiftMri K^fonrnf i^ pi ri 
TMf Kyif6xo»f yivog, ms Urrr^fi llr^XtfMuos' % Sn r^s h^rig roo^ itm 
(«drou pro r. i. exbibet SehoL Ven«) ityyiKK^vv^r ^ in M 
'JCgxou MlxAvy Srrt% Jpffiyjiv Mtig, SchoL Vem, iirh^os AyyeX^ 4. 

It nay be remarked too that JAs is auch paawges depQtea 
€xcdlence or sanctity. Eualaib. 757^ 5S, 'ItrrfW Si m$^ ti xd 
%€p\ roi fytiiM iyx9fa\w &^?Jg6^ ret ^UrrMy ifjLms Jtig iyxi^aX$g 
^ xarA hmnrMvle^^ xi^AMMniv r% fifAfia' Mia i(r»g xa) ri ra^ rm 
Km^iAnA tS ^frofiAfa ipmrmwYxafaJiOfiZ 1681^ 89* Td^ xforift^ 
kpinm AA$ p^tXinti TrerM-^y. rouriffri fiao'tX/Sg Aivymig uti 
Atwpiffis : 969, 37. To 8t, Jiig woSg str/^, ifop^fjif rita vihoiy^i 
1^ TO Awymni ^aanXmmg Jvm roy "Eitraga, f i xiai ft^ wjayikoiwitiis, 
tig Koi *'Hpag t«^$ijw» : 16^ 30. Kal ro/m olg (jiiv to odytyf $ leai 
/Stfea-iXixiv &cpiif hrhprnnVf (ol toAaioI) ix JiifTetfSrou; ivoibvy x^nbx- 
yciy r& y^f S 600, S. 2i)fMiW«i $s 2ri xa2 6 rod ^*ii^ X<'rcoi'> «^ 
cl£ ri TvWo^y ^01 iwXjw, dfr^xffirai fflvoi* W ^o'ty, 4 Sf , vitc»mx f vSvo-ot 
^Sf rmay^w dg hAijbw dfop^^troro : 948» 481 *EKgy9r$ U fm9% 
»a\ Jiig paKafog, ri Uovrixii^ xapoov, o xal 'Hpetx^Morixoy (xfleXifro* 
In the same way Swig is used in the Old Teatament to denote 
excellence, height, sanctity, etc. Ps. S5, 5. igm Bew, 79» 1 1 • rig 
wlifwg To9 Btw, Gen. 35, 5. f4^^ Bwu, h, e. Maseimiis^ Find* 

many other passives are given in Biel's TheSf, t0 iKbicb Ibe 
reader., if be iwkhes for farther kiformatioo, cpn bai^e recourae. 
But 1 find the word jAg kn eRwn andkber ^igpnficatioM X EueMlb 

9^9 63. *ifyii V b^orifoan^ Xmmto alfl^ iwi Ji^ aufmg, i krr^ 
yiflJkt} xomtA Tov^ vdiXftiou^. Sckol. Ven. : '£y <^sf ^^ fUytiog rik 
j3o% la^i^Mtufe^ sig hov i^Ssf d^ig yof aoyaig^yu tk (Aptmr to S 
fiiywrw J^ahfM siifavig mrriMoi y$. Iibe moat probable inter- 
pretation is the one given by Hesjwhiiis^: Jtog myi^* rng fif^ifof 
ri ^, ri¥ aldiga. Compare these txtber Glosses of fikc^liiuf ^ 
"Jhrmg 6 6^?^g to3 ^ioV m^ ivrgami. *E?saiBr{fiiQwreir {^«l<^^4^• 
c^ «4 jS^orrod, iTffi SoxM ^iC^^jKa. tou Atig 4 jSjovr^ »Mttr iKow Ui;» 
not improbable that .4io^ Ayayskii as applied to th^ Jf^ightisgale 
by Sophocles may mean the Herald of Day, {md this is one 
of the interpretations g^veo by hk Scliohaat Mid by Smbisi) partir 
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ctihrly at the Tragedian is an acknowledged imitator of HomeK 
But whether this interpretation be received^ or the one proposed 
bj Hermann^ no sober critic will be disposed to dispute the au- 
thenticity of the words Jti^ ayyiXo;, especially as Sappho calb 
the same bird ^po; Syytkos, and Simonides thus characterises the 
swalhw, and in anomer Fragment assigns to the Nightingale the 
epithet flflcpivig. And yet we have one ingenious criuc in onr 
eye, who is still unwilling to admit their authenticity. If, bow- 
ever, any alteration is necessary, the one proposed by Jacobs 
Spec. Emendd, in Auctt. vett. turn Gr. turn Lat. p. 14. does 
the least possible violence to the text: — ^^Jovisnuneia vocaban- 
tur ess aves, quarum e volatu auguria captari solebant. Its 
cohanba Dodonaea vaticinans, ap. Cic.de LL. I. Nunciafuha 
J^vis fniranda visa figura. Cycnus in Eur. lone 168. Zir^ 
inj^. Lusdnitt vero, quantum ego scio, in reaugurali nulha 
partem demandatae erant. Hoc me adducit, ut Sophoclem scrips 
sisse pu tern, "Opn; &rtiCoft^/ tiafog ayyeX^. Quod e Schol. noa 
mediocriter firmari potest: — Jio^ iyyt}^^, 2ri to Sxp trr^iudvu. 
"OfAfiposiOd. T. 519) '/l; S* Sn ilaySaptou xovpi} x^^^^ angScsy 
KaXif Sulijynv, totfog vtov Urrofuivoio. — Sear^* ^Hfo^ ayyeXo^^ ift^m 
fifeofO$ ii^m¥. Ita columba iipeog km ^ff/Mero^ ayyikol eiciy, tit 
Myro ait in Anpl. vett. Poett. p. 903. ; et sic illud Publii Syri, 
Avis exul hyemisytittdus tepidi temporis, de hirundine inteili. 
gendum est, quae ver nunciat.'^ But it should be recoUectied 
that, if the Tragedian had said slapos ayytXos, the words would 
carry- along widi them their own explanation, and the SchoL 
would have had no occasion to illustrate them so fully. 

The Scholia on the passage in Sophocles are these : — Jio^ Si 
uyytKo^fSri to tag o^ftaivei. "'Oftijpo^ (Od. I. c.) *fl$ S* ore Ua^Sw 
peou xoupt^ X^H^^ oijSooy ICaXov asi^ria'w, Sapog vsov i<rTajxeyoio. *H 
Sri T^v ^jx^gay ^[Aahu. *H ori ret, iauTri$ ayyixXu xaxd, xoii r^ 
*ireipa6gv\XoviJi.hfv^¥ (iregitp. Brunck.) iyysXioiv, xuX to vaios, *H 
ttyy^Xw stwsv, olov Ttpa;, xa) to trap* avrov (otthris Br.) yiyvifuvov 
sis repotarslaif (jepartlav Br.) ti}; ^uo-tfco^. Koi Scat^ir ^Hpos Sy^ 
ysXo;, lfi,8p6^aovog infidv. Alter Schol. : "Htoi ^fjLaivowru to tap, 
hep hrr\ tou Jtis, ^ ^p^'^^^i 4 ocrti^o/xfyi), ^ti; en) d^vei tov " Iru¥. 
Triclin. : Ailg ayys><idSf ^ow i( ktfim^ iioL rl tov W ovt^ yevoftcyoy 
SXfoy TOU Jio; irao-iv inrdSuxvvnv if ftoprugciy outov ^iXaviganrof. *H 
^ri Si' why^i h Zwg ri tag ffpftijyfusi. ^H iiot, to h laqi xarag^sa-iat 
Tyis ep8^, irt ru AialfTio, iysvffTo, ^ti; IotIv ^ eopTi^ tou Jio^. Suid. : 
*Af^m xoH ai}Sou;* eo; Xavfco xaTa MiTuXijva/ou;.* — KoX au0i;* *AX>! 



> << H. 1. proculdubio sic leg. et integritati suae restituendus est : *Ai|Si^r 
Kfd kifi^^ yfi9vs» Vocem enim iij5&, qua in omnibus Edd. dcsideratur, td 
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tpi^i y i imvivTc* Spups ^pivots, & *ht)¥ aiiv, "Irvv y* JXo^u^«r«i 
S^vis flCTuCofiiytf Jig; ayyeXog. — Jio$ Si dlfyveXof ^ oafidoifj frt [adde, 
to] ixp ojifiahu, ij 7rr rriv tifiigaif. Kai O[iiipo$* Xkoopitg itfiiv* 
*H 9n ra ieunris kyyiKKii %ax^^ xai r^v flovXAoo/Ms^y etyyiKm xoi 
rJ m$og. *H iyyihog, ohf ripag, to Tretg uMis yivofwvoy §1$ Tifoir 
Tv/oey Tij; f uTsoo;. Kdi Sairf^'^Hgos ayyeXos^ iifMpo^mvog ii/fiiv. 
*Aiifiti¥ i§ &tfiovogf cvTriXXit. Etym. M. : X\Bog)$ arfiwv^ iari tou 
Xf^f^'OfTOS, ^ Sim if iaqi ^hsreu, 3rf > mvra ri ^Xeopi. 01 ii, 
T^y ^Xoopois 'ifiofuififiv, Kgf ittoV Si t8 xp»Toy TOiai^njv yag f V 
UTtpwo'iy l^«i. UTa) XijxeoyfSi);* EJt^ aiiStfys; ^XtiiewTiXoi^ ;(X^0au- 
;Cfyf;, Elapivai ** Fortas8e scr; x^?^ ^ ^- T". (518.) Cum 
Tci x^P^^^P^^^^^^^ ^ prsec^. ^ahtrou, aut absqne. articulo 
leg. JTs ir. x^'f 9ubaudito' verbp substantivo, Cttm omnia' sunt 
viridia.'' Sylb. *' Etym. M. Ms. Dorv. Xkoogvjts—'h 8t (pro ol 
li) — ofXXoi (pro xgsirrov) — ^fi. StfAmtSris/^ Gaisford ad SimoDid. 
Fr. 158. Pseudo-Did. ad Ud. T. I. c. : Xkuff/jts' ?toi iv x^po*^ 
iMTglfiov^ret, \ &fi6c rols xXeogoi; f tfiyo/xfyi}* ?apo; yap ^a/ysTACi. ^H 
Sia ThxS^H'^9 '^^^ 9r«g« XijXfloy/Sijyi (I. JTijxow/S]}) Se vXcopoup^sye; Xf- 
yoyrai ai ongSove;. Eustath. 710. Bas.: XX^o^t; 8s ai}8eoy^ ii cog h 
XXMpoi; ^dco'i SiaTpijSouo'a, ^ cof cSfca ro7f yXoopolg fatvofji^iwi, "EupCg 
yap ^a/yffT«i. ^H Sidc ri Xfeofta. Jio 4*^^< ^^^ rrapi SiiMOviiy 
XXoopa^fyf; «i ai}Soye; Xe/ovTOi; 

Etym. M.: '-^ijSoya' aS^y xai yX»<r<r/S«. OlSl^x^^'^o'^^* " Er- 
rorem hie subesse^ recte monet Verb, ad Anton. L. 11. p. 80.^ 
Bekker. But I do not doubt the authenticity of the word x^^^* 
^i¥a* Among the innumerable dialects of Greece^ it is not 
impossible^ or even improbable^ that the word, used by one 
people to denote a MgA^t^iga/f /might in the language of another 
signify a Swallow: and I leave the ingenuity of the reader to 
determine whether Sappho has so used the word in the Frag- 
ment| ^JFfpo; ayysX*^ i^jxeg^eoy* iifiol. Certainly Simonides ap. 
Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1410. has: 

"AyytXs xXura tapog iioiifiov, xvavia x^^'^<'*- 
Publius Syrus also says of the Swallow^ Avis exul hyemis^titU" 
lus tepidi temporis. 

This Fragment of Sappho forms the 7Sd. in the collection of 
Dr. Blomfield (Mus. Crit. Cant. 1, £8.) and occurs in Volger's 



sensum h. 1. supplendum necessariam esse manifesto patet VV. jmtA 
MiTvXi)va^v5 esse nothas et wa(»ffxfitPKruAhms non dubito, quoniam a sensiy 
h. 1. omnino alienap. sunt.** Kust. The sense and the integrity of the 
pasfloge will be sufficiently obvious, if you read it thus: 'Aiffiiiv KcAh^^ 
iai^vs^ KftTJk MkTvKtivaiovSf its Sair^ : i. e. in the versCj '^Hpos ^iA', lfii§p6^u* 
JbySo7. 
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coUectioD p, U8« It is remarkable ibat botb are ttlent about 
the lections of Suidasj ^^^a»yo;— &i]8oiy and that the correction^ 
of Bentlev (io Walpole's Specimens of Scarce Translatiom tf 
the 17th Century p. 87.) /.^po^ ^^\ l^qifow* iajUi, noticed 
by me in the British Critic^ Nov. 1813. p. 489. have escaped 
the memory or the notice of Dr. Bl. If any critic is incliMd 
to refer the word hjUi to the Swallow^ be must of course read 
illffpi^w\ Diei nuntiej nBlfupifw* is an epithet altogether inaD- 
plicable to birds^ of which the Comedian has contemptuouiMj 
saidy Barp. 93. yMiS^onr /Muo-fjo, Eustath. 1914, 29. ot^ Mea 
if we consider hH^ol to refer to the Nightingale^ I have a douUe 
reason for preferring ^hum^ow', 1. because it was more oatiml 
for die Poet, who had characterised this bird as the harbinger 
of spring, to complete the description by speaking of it im $he 
herald of day, 2. because there is a lexicographical objection to 
dbe structure of the word \^fi^m\ the use of which can scarc^y 
be allowed to a poetess at once so chaste and so ancient as 
Sappho. However, I cannot lav too much stress on the second ob- 
jection, because I have myself restored the word to a Fragnieal 
of Akman in Classical Journal 51, 163-4.' ^ Adj, ''lij^gof, J}^ 
siderabiliSf Desiderivm exdtans, Dignus qui desiaeretar. SM 
rc^di etiam potest jimabilis, Suavis. Affertur ex Aathol* et.to 
superlativo gradu IfupArarov xihXas. Ab Hesycfaio ^epaiv wp. 
ipaaytfcov, votsiyeov: tpapoi autem, vodsivol et liihfuuro), nacooB 
iyaiol, igaorol, iya'gyifrQ), aycurroU Rarum tamen esse puto Todl 
hujus usum pro adj. nomine, licet inveoiatur et comp. If^gi^mm 
in eod. libro pro Dulciloquus" H. Staph. Tbes. '* "Jit^sp^^ a^. 
Wakef. ad Bion. 6, 10. et in Addendb ad h. I., Antip. Sid, 7& 
Thess. £9* Jacobs Anth. 9, 296» C ''//^lix ianpwrcura m^pn^ ,hh 
ifMpA Vat« Cod. utroque loco.')'' Scbsf. Mss. (in New Chreek 
Thes. p* 1281. d.) '^ Nonn. D* 1, 67. (mi lyApog hktrQ vamie*) 
'IfMgifoivos, Theocr. (28, 7. Xupheeif if/^spo^ivmy ispof ^uWv.) 
Nonn." Wakef. Mas. '< *Hp>Mpi^»w^ affert et Schneider. Lex. 
e Simonidis yersu, ubi pulcre luscinia dicitur Ui^po^ oiyY^h 
Veris nuntius, et rui^ipS^covog, Diei nuntius,** New 6r. Thee* 
L c. The Editors would more correctly have said nuntia, and 
considered Schneider as referring not to Sappho under the name 
of Simonides^ (as if written by Schn. in a mistake^^ but to this 
Fragment of Simonides, ^Hfupi^wf ixixrwp. ** *Hiji.epo^aovo$, Diem 
inclamans s. vocans, s. e. lucem, de gallo gallinaceo dictum a 



' In the place referred to I should not, in correotiiig the words of the 
Peet Diony^nsy have omitted the mention of 6. Burgee's ingenious and 
plausible conjecture, which occurs in Class. Journ. 48, 375. 
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Simonide ap. :Atbea. (374. StfMwlSiis liufio^m* &xi)cmp tfn.) 
Sic ab OvkUo^ Lucispranuntius aks. Sed in vulg. Edd. Atheniei 
Ijupo^tovos cum I perperam legitur/' H. Stepb. Tfaes. '^Censeo 
yerius ^fMpi^ffog, Diet nuntius.^^ Casaub. ** At non i[Uf9f»vo$, 
Bed liMfifoanf scribitur cum in editis^ turn in Ms. A., e quo ceite 
nulla varietas enotata. In Epit. base desunt, Reperiri autem v^* 
l^Mfi^wni^ pro DulcUoquus, in Antbol., annotavit H, Stepb* ; te- 
nuitque illud b. I. Dalecamp. Dulcivoce atnabilis, Latine red- 
dens. At equidem facile Casaubono assentior^ cui. idem quoque 
H. Stepb. praeiverat, mendosam esse b. L^ ubi d^ gaito ^aUinaceo 
agituri scripturam per i, et iifMo^v* potius scriptum oportuisse.*' 
Scbweigb. While Bos ad Tbom. M. 34* bas given the rigbt 
lirord ^iuspi^m\ Professor Gaisford ad Simonid. Fr. 130. p. 395. 
has silently followed the corrupt reading li^., which would he 
yet less applicable to the Cock than to the Swallow. 

I now come to grapple with the principal object of this Essay^ 
which is to prove that the Nightingale sings by day, as well as 
by night. He, who is disposed to deny the fact, will think that 
he has sufficiently disarmed my arguments^ if he produces the 
opposite testimony of Shakspeare :— 

** The Nightingale, if she should sing by day. 
When ev'ry goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren/' 

But this observation must be taken with some restriction, llie 
Nightingale's general habit is not to sing in the middle of the 
day, but at night« It is a solitary bird, and therefore naturally 
shuns ** the busy hum of men" in broad day. But it does not 
thence follow that it does not pay its orisons to its great Creator 
at the earliest blush of dawn. The testimony of Pbilostratus 
p. 665=18. Boiss. is most decisive on the point : — Ka) ovvco, 
^iw, rm iafiwoav j^xovo'otg, olov rm X^ploa hamxlfyuo'iv, nrsiSay 
iitKti r« ^x)) xei ^^Mpa ipxyjftm. It is very true that the Poets 
foreign and domestic, ancient and modern, universally address 
the Nightingale as the bird of night ; and the reason is obvious : 
— because the night is better suited to the purposes of poetry. 
After all, the best and the readiest way of settling tlie dispute is 
to appeal to the Naturalists, and that appeal I shall now make. 

** This bird, so deservedly esteemed for the excellence of its 
song, is not remarkable for the variety or richness of its ^colors : 
it is somewhat more than six inches in length ; its bill is brown, 
yellow on the edges at the base ; eyes hazel ; the whole upper 
part of the body is of a rusty brpwo, tinged with olive ; the under 
parts pale ash-color, almost white at the throat and vent ; the 
quills are brown, with reddish margins ; legs,' pale brown. The 
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iiala and female are very similar. — ^Tbe followiog animated de- 
fcription of it is taken from the iugenioos author of the IKatakz 
ie$ OiHoux:-^^ Tlu leader of the verrnd ekanu begins with a Ipw 
and timid iroiceyand he prepares for the hymn to Nature bj essnj- 
ing his powers and attunmg his organs ; by djesrees the aoand 
opens and swells — ^it bursts with loud and vivid flakes — it flows 
with smooth volubility — it faints and murqiors — it shakes with 
rapid and violent articulations — the soft breathings of love and 
joy are poured from his inmost soul, and every heart beats unison, 
and melts with delicious languor. But this continued richness mieht 
satiate the ear — the strains are at times relieved by pauses, whicli 
bestow dignity and elevation. The mild silence of evening heightens 
the general effect, and not a rival interrupts the solemn scene/ 
The Nightingale is a solitary bird, and never unites in flocks like 
Inany of the smaller birds, but hides itself in the thickest parts ol 
the bushes, and stng'^ generally in the night,'* Bewick's Hist, of 
Birds 1, 199- 

** The Nightingale, though greatly and deservedly esteemed fSor 
the excellence of its song, is not remarkable for variety or ricfanesi 
of colors. The length is about 6 inches ; the upper parts of the 
body are of a rusty-brown color, tinged with olive ; the under-parts 
are of a pale ash-color, almost white at the throat and belly. Frbin 
the dissections ' of several birds made by Mr. J. Hunter, at the 
request of the Hon. Daines Barrington, it appears that in the best 
singers the muscles of the larynx were the strongest. Those in 
the Nightingale were stronger than in any other bird of the saw 
size. When we consider the size of many singing birds, it is realfv 
amazing to what a distance their notes can be heard. It is sup^ 
posed that those of a Nightingale may be heard above half a mih^ 
if the evening be calm. Nightingales are solitary birds; never 
associating in flocks like many of the smaller birds, but hiding 
themselves in the thickest parts of hedges and bushes, and seldom 
singing but during the night, Mr. Barrington once kept a verj 
fine Nightingale for 3 years, during which time he paid a partieular 
attention to its song. Its tone was infinitely more mellow that 
that of any other bird ; though at the same time by a proper exer- 
tion it could be excessively brilliant. When this bird sang its song 
round, in its whole compass, he observed l6 different beginnings 
and closes ; at the same time that the intermediate notes were 
eommonly varied in thei^ succession with so much judgment, as to 
produce a most pleasing variety. Another point of superiority in 
the Nightingale is its continuance of song without a pause ; which 
Mr. Barrington observed to be sometimes not less than 20 seconds. 
Whenever respiration, however, became necessary, it was takea 
with as much judgment as by an Opera-singer. The Nightingale 
seems to have been fixed upon almost universally as the most ex- 
quisite of singing birds ; which superiority it certainly may boldly 
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challenge. One reason, however, of this bird^s being more atteiid<» 
ed to th&n others is that it sings in the night. Hence Shakspe^e 
aays: 

Tlie Nightingale, if she should sing hy day,. 
When ev'ry goose is cackling, would be tliought 
No better a musician than the Wren.'' 

Bingley's Animal Biography 2, IBS* 
** The Nightingale is a musician of the first order among the 
inhabitants of the groves. When all the birds, who during the 
day cheered us with their melody cease to be heard, then the 
Nightingale tunes her voice to animate the woods and .groves* 
When we listen to the thrilling sounds of her voice, we are apt to 
conclude that the bird must be large, that her throat must have 
uncommon strength ; and the inimitable charms of her melodious 
accents make us presume that in beauty she surpasses all othef 
birds. But in vain do we seek these perfections in the Nightingale : 
she is a bird of a mean appearance, the color, form; and the .whole 
exterior of which have nothing attractive or majestic ; little, that 
appears to advantage. Nature, however, to compensate for her 
plainness has given her a voice, the charms of which are irresistible. 
Listen to her long, quavering notes — what richness, variety, sweet- 
ness, and elegance ! When she begiiM to sing, she seems to study 
beforehand the melodious accents, which she is going .to pour 
forth. She begins softly, then the notes swell gradually, and suc- 
ceed each other with the rapidity of a torrent. She proceeds fi'oia 
grave to sprightly notes ; from simple sounds to the wildest war* 
blings ; from the lightest turns and quavers to languishing sighs ; 
and in each, possesses the art of pleasing the ear. This Inrd may 
give rise to a number of useful and edifying thoughts. For in- 
stance, we may leara from her this truth, that homeliness of body 
is sometimes united witiramiable qualities, and does not preclude 
piental beauty. How unjustly do those act, who, attaching them>- 
selves only to the features of the face, and qualities merely external, 
neither praise nor blame any thing, but what strikes tlieir senses ; 
and who despise or treat with asperity those of tlieir fellow crea- 
tures, who have bodily defects : let us learn to judge with more 
equity. Yes, a man deprived of the advantages of figure and for- 
tune, may manifest in his conduct a wise and holy mind, and thus 
render himself worthy of our esteem. The perfections of the 
spul alone give a man true merit, and render him worthy of admira- 
lion : other tilings can only seduce those^ who are. incapable cff 
estimating wisdom and virtue. Have we not seen persons, who 
were neither distinguished by birth uor fortune, render the most 
important services both to the Church and the State ? Often iilr 
proportioned or deformed persons have shewn more magnanimity 
of soul than those, who were favored with the most beautiful and 
majestic form. Thift is a lesson, not to trust to appearances. .Often 
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thone, whom we dare to despise, are found to be superior to our- 
selves. Wheo we hear the skilful barmouy of the Nightingale, 
should it not naturally lead us to that Qod, who b the Author ot 
this talent 1 What wisdom must there be in the formation of this 
birdy which makes it capable of such sounds ! Lungs so delicate^ 
as those of the Nightingale^ the motions of which are so violent, 
must he easily hurt, haa they not the singular advantage of being 
attached to the vertebrae of its hack by a multitude of strong fibres. 
The opening of the windpipe is very wide, and this doubtless eon" 
tributes much to the variety of its notes ; which, while they charm 
the ear, may fill the soul with a sweet and pious delight. May 
we not here discover evidences of a wise and gracious Providence, 
and be excited by the songs of the Nightingale to glorify the Author 
of Nature 1 Amiable songstress, I will not leave thee, till I have 
learned of thee to celebrate thy Creator and mine ! Pour by thy 
songs gratitude into the hearts of the many insensible mortals, who 
id these cheerful days contemplate with indifference the beau- 
ties of the creation ! " Sturm's Reflections on the Works'of God m 
Nature and Providence 2, 257* 

'* The music of the Nightingale . is exquisitely soft, and most 
delightfully modulated ; and the little songster is the more endear- 
ed to us for being vocal only in the night, when the other warblers 
of the grove are silent/' Natural History for Children 2, 141. 

Aristot. H. A. 1, 486. Schn. : '' 'H bk Aribiify ^hei fzky avye^fiM 
ilfAipas Kol yvKTOs heKaniyre, Sray ro Spas ijbrf batrvyr/rac fiera bk 
raSra jlSec fA^y, ovyeyjas b' oifKirc rov bk depovs irpo'idyros AXXiyr 
L^iriin ^yiiy ovbk rpaj^elay jcac kfnarpe^fi, &X\* d^X^v* Jcai ro ypQixa 
lurafiaKKti^ Jcai ^y ye 'IraX/^ rh oyofAa h-epoy jcaXeirot v^l rt^y Upay 
ravniy, ^aiyerai b* oh iroKvy ypdvoy ftaXei yap. Scaliger in 
Theophr. C. PI. p. 290. :— '* Non est verum, aves toto coipore 
mutan ; nam mutare pennas, quid id tandem est 1 quid etiam mu» 
tare vocemi Mutat etiam per aetatem homo vocem. Ideo dicit, 
ioK€iy Mpovs. Sane Luscinia tani a vemo suo cantu diversum 
canit sub autumnum, ut nulla ratione persuaded possit agrestibus, 
eandem esse avem. Non ergo licuit ei dicere, rdy oX&y. Non 
enim verum est, omnem corporis mutari partem. Notabis omnino." 
See the New Greek Thesaurus p. 1284. c. *< Haec avis pulcher- 
jime inter omnes aves, (nisi cuculis banc laudem conferre et asiuo 
auscultare velis,) cantat, et tamen corpore est pusillo et admodum 
obscuro : unde Lacon apud Plut. Apophth, JLacon. aestimans cor- 
pus ex clarilate vocis, cum devoraret lusciniam, et videret parum 
camis inesse, dixit. Vox es pratereaque nihil. Adroiranddm autem 
est in tarn parvo corpusculo tantas posse esse vires, ut sine inter- 
^sissione canat non tantum integros dies, verum etiam per noctes. 
Nam quamprimum sylvae incipiuut frondescere, ex latebra sua pro- 
dit,et 15 diebuset noctibus assiduo cantillat: unde natum est Prover- 
bium, £o»fitM/tMctiit^,deillis, qui summam diligentiam adbibenK 
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Post illos 15 dies adbuc quidem caotaty sed noo amplius assidao. 
Quando «8tu9,augetury pulcherrimam modulationem intennittity et 
alia utitur voce, sed non tarn varia et suavi. Non igitur diu canity 
turn ne fatigetur, turn ne satietur. Utroque enim modo fieret, ut 
caotus ipsius vilesceret. Mares magis sunt vocales et caotores^ 
quam feminae ; contrarium fit int^r ilium utrumque sexum buma*- 
num/' Wolfgang! Franzii Historia Animalium p. 488* 

** iMsciniis diehus ac noctibus continuis quindecim gamdus sine 
intermis9U cantus, densante se frondium germine, non in novi^ 
simum digna miratu ave. Primum tanfa vox tarn parvo in G0rpu- 
8cul0| tarn pertinax spiritus. Deinde in una perfecta music»8cientla 
modulatus editur soums: et nunc continuo' spiritu trahiturip Ion- 
gum, nunc variatur inflexo,^ nunc distinguitur conciso,' cppolatur 
intortOy^ promittitur revocato,' infuscatur^ ex inopinato ; interdum 
eV secum ipse murmurat ; ^ plenus/ gravis, acutus, creber, extent 
tus ; ubi visum est, vibrans, summus, medius, imus ; breviterque 
omnia tam parvulis in faucibus, quae tot exquisitis tibianim toi^ 
mentis' ars bomitium excogitavit : ut non sit ikibium banc suavi« 
tatem praemonstratam efiicaoi auspicio, quum in ore Stesicbori ce^ 
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* ** Id carmine expressit baud iavenusto vates non ienobilis : 

niibc ceu rudis, aut incerta canendt 
Projicit in lon^m» nuUoque plicabile dexu 
Carmen init, simtli serie, ju|;ique tenore 
Praebet iter liquidum labenti in pectore vod.*' 
Barduin. 

* ** Variat sonum inflexo spiritu, quum praesertim cantus crispatur, 
UfredowneJ^ Harduin. 

3 M Cssim variato cantu, sive sibilis intercisis, eodem intervallo nihi 
lominus continoatis.*' Harduin. 

^ ** Quum multiplicls vocls modules tremulo gutture ac veluti contorfo 
^pirituy ingeminat: Galli vocant Bjoukmeiui quidam, RouladeiJ* Har« 
duin. 

^ ** Non jam emittens foris, sed intus revucans spiritum ac veluti re* 
sorbens, sibilum interim edit una contentione perpetuura, ac loogiuscule 
productiim. Sic paulo ante s. 39. de tetraonibub, Mormntur ipkUu rtixh 
cato" Harduin. 

6 ^ Obscuriorem vocem assimilat, ut aliam avem canere potius quam 
lusciniam putes.'^ Hai^uin. 

7 ** II gazauille. Satis eleganter idem Poiita : 

Ex inopinato gravrs intonat, et leve murmur 
Turbinat introrsus." 
Harduin* 

s ** Nun^ aoquabili vocis sono, nunc gravi aC submissiore, nunc acuto 
elatoque utitur, II contrefaU UfatuuU Nunc eosdero sonos celeritate' 
maxima devoWit, nunc eosdem protrahit longius. Quum lubet, summnm 
vocis sonum afiFectat| h deaui ; medium, la tailU ; imum, la baiU contn*" 
Harduin. 

' ^ Hoc est, instrumentis, quibus excogitandis concinnandisque apte 
homioom torquentur ingenia.*^ Harduin. 
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tmit infatttis, Ac ne quis dobitet artis tsae, ploves siof^s soot 
oaotnSyilec iidem omaiboSy sed sui coique. Certant inter se, ptt- 
lainque animoaa conteDtio est Victa norte fiait saepe Titafliy 
spiiitu prias deHciente, qoam canto* Meditantur aliae joniorea, 
▼ersosqaey qoos imitentor, acdpiunt. Audit discipula inteotiooe 
flMigna^ et reddit ; ▼icibusqoe reticent. Intelligitur emendatae cor- 
reptioy et in docente qasedam reprehensio. Ergo servomm IHis 
fNnetia sont : et qaidem ampliora, quani quibus olim armigeri para- 
bontor* Scio sestertiis sex^ candidam alioqain, qood est prope 
inositatom, Ysenisse, quae Agrippinse Claudii principis conjugi 
idono daretor. Visom jam saepe, jussas caoere cepisse, et com 
-symphoBia uhemasse : siciit homines repertos, qui sonom earam, 
addita in traosversas arundines aqua, foramen inspirantes, linguae^ 
'que parva aliqua opposita mora, indiscreta redderent similitudine. 
'Sed eae tantae tamqtie artifices argutiae a quindecim diebus pau^ 
latim desinunty nee ut fatigatas possis dicere, aut satiatas. Mot 
^aestu aucto in totum alia vox fit, nee modalata aut Taria. Mutator 
et color. Postrteo hieme ipsa non cernitur. Unguis earom 
tenoitas ilia prima non est, quae, ceteris avibus. Pariuntvere primb 
cum plurimuin sena ova." Plin. 10^ 43. ^ 

** It would perhaps be still more difficult to give a perfect trans- 
lation of this passage from Pliny, than of the Fable of Strada. 
The attempt, however, has been made by an old English Author, 
Philemon Holland ; and it is curious to remark the extraordinary 
shifts, to which he has been reduced in the search of corresponding 
expressions : 

Explorai numeros^ chordaqve laharat in omni, 
* Surely this Bird is not to be set in the last place of those, that 
deserve admiration ; for is it not a wonder that so loud and clesur 
a voice should come from so little a body 1 Is it not as strange, 
that shee should hold her wind so long, and continue with it as 
shee doth ? Moreover, she alone in her song keepeth time anjpl 
neasore truly ; shee riseth and falleth in her note just with the 
' rules of music and perfect harmony ; for one while, in one entire 
' breath she drawes out her tune at lenii^th treatable ; another while 
she quavereth, and goeth away as fast in her running points'; 
'sometime she maketh stops and short cuts in her notes; another 
time she gathereth in her wind, and singeth descant between her 
plam song ; she fetcheth in her breath again, and then you shall 
have her in her catches and divisions : anon, all on a sudden, be- 
fore a man would think it, she drowneth her voice, that one elm 
scarce beare her; now and then she seemeth to record to herself, 
and then she breaketh out to sing voluntarie. In sum, she varieth 
and alteref h her voice to all keies : one while full of her largs, 
longs, briefs, semibriefs, and minims ; another while in her crot- 
chets, quavers, semiquavers, and double semiquavers; for at one 
time you shall hear her voice full of loud, another time as low ; 
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and anon shrili and on bigfa ; thick and short, when she list; drawn 
out at leisure again, when she is disposed ; and then, (if she be so 
pleased,) sbee riseth and mounteth up aloft, as it were witb a 
wind-organ. Thus sbee altereth from one to another, and sings all 
parts, the treble, the mean, and the base. To conclude, there is 
not a pipe or instrument devised with all the art and cunning of 
man, that can affbord more musick than this pretty bird doth out of 
that little throat of her's. — They strive, who can do best, and one 
laboreth to excel another in variety of song and long continuance ; 
yea, and evident it is that they contend in good earnest with all 
their will and power : for oftentimes she, that hath the worse, and 
is not able to hold out witb another, dieth for it, and sooner giveth 
ehe up her vitall breath, than giveth over ber soog/ It must be 
remarked that Strada has not the merit of originality in his charac- 
teristic description of the song of the Nightingale. He found it 
in Pliny, and with still greater amplitude and variety of discrimh- 
nation. He seems even to have taken from that Author the hint 
«f his Fable." Tytlef s Essay on the Principles of Translation p. 
^7' Ed. I2d. 

The verses of Strada are quoted in Classical Journal, 33^ 
179. Though there may be some truth in the observation of 
Lord Woodhouslee about Philemon Holland's translation of 
Pliny's words, yet some allowance must be made for the varia- 
tion, which time has made in the terms of the musical art. 

Naturalists speak of the Nightingale as being the only bird^ 
which sings after sunset ; and I should be glad to be informed 
whether this is really the fact ? In the present year about one 
month earlier than the Nightingale was ever known to sing in 
Norfolk, according to the accurate observations of Mr. Marsham 
and Lord Suffield' made during a long course of years, I fre- 
quently in my early and late walks in the neighbourhood of Thet- 
ford, but for the first time on Febr. 3d., in the present year, 
heard what might pass for the Nightingale's song, but what was 
supposed to be the song of the Missel Thrush, Shrite, or Storm- 
cock, Tardus Fisdvorus Ltmi., La Draini Buff. But, as 
writers on natural history do not attribute to Ae Missel Thrush 
the faculty of singing after sunset, I have doubted whether it 
was not the Nightingale itself. 
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' According to this paper, (which is entitled Lord SuffteUTs Remark$ c» 
Mr* Manhamt Indicattom of Springs printed on one large sheet, J 

THE NIGHTINGALE SINGS 

Eariicst 1759 April Tth 

Latest 1792 May 19th 

- ! Onitat Diflarence observed in 59 years 4S days 

Madhmi-Tina 1784 April flSth. 
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Of the intel^sting descriptions of the Ntghtinj^Ie^s MMgv 
"Mrhicb have been quoted^ Pliny's will be allowed bj the reader 
of tast^ and discernment to deserve the prize for its accuracy 
mid its eloquence. 

It is a singular fact that the peculiarity in the formation of the 
Nightipgale, noticed by Sturro^ has not been remarked by our 
professed NaturalistSi Bewick and Bingley. 

On the epithets iroixiXoSffi^^, X^PI^^i ^^^ X^P^hc^^i ^Ppls^ 
to the Nightingale by Hesioo^ Homeri and Simonidea, the 
reader will find abundant information in the Hew Greek Th^ 
futinis p. 128S. d— 1286. a. 

Some particulars respecting the Nightingale are. givoi bj 
Beckmann ad Antig. Caryst. p. 10— -12.^ which merit perusal. 

The learned reader is well aware thatthe Greek Poets are is 
the habit of calling themselves and of being called Nightwgdksi 
and may I venture to express a pious hope that the time is not 
very distant^ when the following words will be verified in tba 
double sense i Apul. Flor. 3. ijuscinia in solitudine jifricamm 
canticum adolescientia garrivnt. 

The Nightingale^ it seems, on the authority of Ariatollll^' 
whom Pliny follows, but about whose assertion modem Naturih 
lists are silent, can sing for 15 days and nights without intei^ 
mission ; and 1 may be excused for taking as many pag^ tin 
describe its song and its habits. 

E. H. BARKER^ 

Thetford, Nov. 18«2. 
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Xhus said the wisest man thiat ever lived, and no one, who is 
able to reflect, can dispute the truth contained in this sentence 
Without this knowlege aU other knowlege is useless. I'he fear 
of the Supreme Being is the only means by which we are re-> 
strained from extravagance and folly in prosperity, and assisted 
and supported in adversity. But the only way to acquire this 
knowlege is doubtless to walk in that path m which the Supreme 
Being himself has commanded us to walk in many parts of the 
Holy Scriptures, j^ut how can we understand the Holy Scirip-> 
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tures uoless we understand, the Hebrew language in which, thej 
were originally written^ or have a correct and literal translation 
of it in our own vernacular tongue. It must be confessed that 
there are not niany persons to be found who are sufficiently ac-. 
quainted with the Hebrew to enable them to understand then^ 
in the origina}, and few if any good translations are toi>e found. 
The English authorized version is defective^ and in many places 
erroneous. 

To translate one language into another is at all times attended 
f^ith many difficulties ; and every one who is acquainted witb 
Hebrew will allow^ that of all other languages the Hebrew is 
the most difficult to be translated into the mpdern languages. 
Besides the parabolical and allegorical expressions which we. 
find in all ancient languages^ and especially in the Hebrew, the 
tendency of the latter to equivocal expressions^ adds, in no 
trifling degree, to its difficulties. It is, therefore, not to be won* 
dered at that most, if not all, translations of the Holy Scriptures 
into the modem languages are very defective, and particularly 
those which have been translated by persons, who were not only 
nt)t sufficiently acquainted with the spirit of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, but also ignorant of the customs and manners of the 
Jews. These difficulties are considerably augmented by a ne- 
gligent reading of the Hebrew, which may easily occur on ac- 
count of the defect of characters for the vowels : for instance, 
in the authorized English version we find that "nitr has been 
read Ttef. 

The Holy Scriptures form an undivided whole, every verse of 
which is connected with the rest ; and in those parts where it 
teems that a verse is abrupt and separate, the relation or con- 
nexion of such verse will always be found in another part. 
For instance, Gen. 3, 14. where the Almighty is represented a9 
cursing the Serpent, saying, '^ Thou art cursed from all cattle, 
and from every beast of the field,'^ has relation to Gen. 1 . 24, 
S5. Therefore, if it were rendered, as it is in the English Bible, 
** thou art cursed above all cattle, and dlxyoe every beast of the 
field," it would imply, that all other beasts were cursed, and 
that would be unreasonable, and unworthy the Supreme 3eing, 
who is altogether just and righteous. We find that the beasts 
only were not blessed on their creation, and the reason is ob- 
vious, because if the Creator had once blessed them, he could 
not afterwards consistently curse the Serpent, which belongs to 
the beasts^ according to Gen. 3, 1. '' The Serpent was mora 
crafty than any beast of the field." 

The Hebrew text of Gen. 3, 14. is as follows : 
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:rrntfnirn*?3QfinDnan^3Dnn«Tn«. it appear* Uw Tmw. 

lators of the fioglish Bifble were misled by the D prefix<id to 
die word ^3 all, connidering it was the D comparativun^ at hi 
Lev. « 1 . 10. VTTKO VnHJl PDm and the priest who is greater 
than his brethren, or great above kis brethren ; in this plaMaa 
the D is truly a D comparativuiny but it seems that the translators 
qI the English Bible forgot, that D is comparative only when it is 
prefixed to a noun following an adjective, or to a verb which has 
an alluskm to bodily or mental properties ; as in the following 
instances : Gen. 9.5. 93. yJStr* DM^ nvh^ Genesis 99. SO. aeWfn 

rwhobm-r^Ta Gen. 48. 49. i3od yr:^ i^pn irr^* Lev. ^u 
10. fn»D Vran irom Gen. 43. 34. n^woo vy^n njwDanw 
efp 1 Kings 4. so. DTpn 73 i?D^D nvm nDDH ^vn I 

Kings 4. 31. tni^ /3D DXPI. But the being cursed canoot te 
considered as a property either of the mind or body, particulaiiy 
if we reflect that the word ni"W amr, if literally rendered, sig- 
nifies, be execrated, that is, be ejected from the whole ; and even 
if we were to allow, that the being ejected, or separated frofll 
the whole were a property, such a property could not be said 
to be capable either of increase or decrease. The word *Tnil 
arur, is the participium praeteritum passivum of the root iTQ^ 
bat donbtless this root itself is derived firom the root *T1 or "Vn 
to spit, thus we find Lev. 15. 3. U'W r\H rW2 in hisjlesh spU 
out itsjlux : and thus we find rPSf where the 2>^ is changed intd 
Vf according to the custom of the Hebrew language, letters tf 
the same organ being often interchanged. This word aignifi^ei 
also to evacuate, to pour out. To this root also the word 'HhOf 
seems to belong, which signifies childless, or standing a/tnUf, 
separated, ejected from the natural rules, by which one prodneei 
and leaves his resemblance after death. The middle clause of 
Gen. 3. 14. before quoted, should be rendered thus : Thou ofi 
ejected from all cattle, and from every beast of the field. 
- Another proof, that the translators of the English Bible did 
not alw*ays consider the connexion of one part of Scripture with 
another, will be found in their translation of Gen. 49. 6. This 
passage in Hebrew is read thus : OaDll W^H ^XV^ WiQ ^ 
nW TIpP, and it is rendered in the English version thus : ''for m 
their anger they slew a man, and in their self-will they D i o o B A 
DOWN A WALL." Every one, who is acquainted with the 
historical part of the Pentateuch, knows, that the indignation of 
Jacob against his two sons Simeon and Levi was caused by 
their cruelty to Sechem and Chamor, and to their brother 
Joseph. He says, therefore, in the first clause of the 7th verse. 
Execrated be their anger, for it is violent, and their wrath. 
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bfiC0U9e k is cruel: the former part alludes to their violencci to 
Sechem and Cbamor, and the latter to their cruelty to Josephs 
In like manner the foroier part of the latter clause of the 6th 
v^rse alludes to their treatment of Sechem and Chamor, and 
the latter part to their cruelty to Joseph. But how can Joseph 
be .compared to a wnU ? and what meaning is there in the ex- 
pression^ '* they digged down a wali?** the Hebrew term, rein 
dered in the English Bible diggeddown, is IDpJf from ipjf to 
eradicate, to enervate ; and if the translators had reflected that 
Joseph, was. compared by Moses in his blessing, Deut. 33. 17. 
to a bullock, (probably considering his two sons, each of whom 
became a separate, mighty, and powerful tribe, as the two horns 
of a bullock) they would not have read y0 a wall, but IW a 
bullock. This part of the clause should be rendered thus : ik 
their self-will they enervated a bullock. 

: It is surprising that for the space of upwards of £,600 years^ 
no one translator or commentator has entered into the spirit of 
the ^th Psalm, which was penned by David : only the writer 
of '' the Zoar," a mysterious comment on the Pentateuch, seems 
io give a hint concerning it. It we attentively consider this 
, Psalm, and particularly the English version of it, we find no 
connexion in it. We are told, for instance, in the third verse, 
^* the voice of the Lord is upon the waters,^* If this is to be 
understood according to the usual meaning of the words, the 
following question arises concerning this voice, namely, where 
is it not? and this question is applicable to all the verses in 
which the word voice is used : moreover, the second clause of 
the gth verse and the whole of the 10th verse, which are thus 
ffendwed in the English Bible, ^' and in his temple doth every 
^ne speak of. his glory. The Lord sitteth upon the flood: yea, 
the iMrd sitteth king for ever" would have no connexion what- 
ever with the other verses. 

It was customary with the Poets of all nations to compose a 
national poem, which they usually commenced by invoking the 
•assistance of some powerful and intelligent being, as we find 
Ovid and other ancient poets invoked the Muses, so likewise 
David seems to have acted in the same way : in the height of 
his ecstacy he invoked the patriarchs, and be seems to hear the 
Yoice of every one of them. The Psalm, therefore, would be 
propedy rendered thus : 

Psalm sg.— A Psalm of David. 

1« Ascribe to the Eternal Being, ye sons of the Mightjr, 
ascribe to the Eternal Bang glory and strength. 
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2. Ascribe to the Eternal Being the glory of his name : tror^ 
ship the Eternal Being in the beauty of holiness. 

3. A voice ! The Eternal Being is upon the waters : tlie 
Almighty of glory causes the thunder ! the Eternal Being ii 
upon the great waters. 

4. A voice ! The Eternal Being is powerful ! A voice ! The 
Eternal Being is full of Majesty ! 

5. A voice ! The Eternal Being rends the cedars : and the 
Eternal Being will rend the cedars of Lebanon ! 

6. And he makes them skip like a calf; and Lebanon and 
Sirion like a young rhinoceros. 

7* A voice ! The Eternal Being divides the flames of fire ! 

8. The Eternal Being shakes the wilderness! the Eternal 
Being makes the wilderness of Kadesh to tremble ! 

9* A voice ! The Eternal Being makes die hinds to calve^ 
and unrobes the forests ! and in his temple the whole universe 
speaks of his glory ! 

10.^ The Eternal Being presided over the flood ! and die 
Eternal Being will preside as king for ever ! 

1 1. The Eternal Being will give strength to his people : the 
Eternal Being will bless his people with peace. r 
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A.FTER all the pains taken during a long initiation at school 
and college, how seldom is the mystery and craft of writing 
Latin acquired by an Englishman ! Although neither the ct^fiiik 
verborum nor the lucidus ordo may be wanting, yet still in thi^ 
best specimen one is either disgusted with a mere cento of 
phrases culled from the earliest and latest, the best and worat 
periods of Roman literature, or else some unfortunate ezpresaiop 
compels one to exclaim 

So Roman, yet so English all the while. 
The only exception, that the writer of this ever met with, was 
in the case of Charles Skinner Matthews, formerly of Trinity, 
and subsequently a fellow of Downing, College, Cambridge. 
The splendor of his talents was known but to few; but to 
those few, the regret occasioned by his untimely death will be 
as lasting, as the admiration of his intellectual attainments was 
unbounded. Of his powers in Latin versification, a specimen 
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or two may be found in ' Hobhoiise's Imitations/ a publication 
by the present Member for Westminster, which appeared shortly 
after be t6ok his first degree. But it was' in Latin prose com- 
fmsition where Matthews chiefly excelled ; and although a man of 
reading by no means extensive, yet such was the accuracy of his 
judgment and the delicacy of his taste, that he not only avoided 
errors which others were sure to fall into, but siezed on beauties 
and peculiarities of style, that others were as sure to miss. The 
following letter was sent by him to his friend G. B., as a speci- 
men of the matter and manner which ought to be adopted by a 
Candidate for a fellowship when writing to the Seniority^ pfe- 
vious to the examination. 

Etsi satis intelligo, vir clarissime, hujusmodi verba necessaria, 
scriptori onerosa, T^genti quoque molestissima esse solere, qu« 
coacta, et quasi vi ezpressa, neque liberum aliquid praese ferunti^ 
neque sinceruro ; nee nescius sum quam difficile sit in re tarn vul- 
gata novi aliquid affeire ; cum tamen majorum instituto positum 
est ut ii, qui in toga Candida sese vobis objiciunt, consilii sui 
rationem antea per literas notam faciant ; neque Me quicquam 
iousitati facere, etTe iubonam partem a^cepturum speravi, si quas 
me spes et quas studia ad discrimen c^rtaminis adeo periculosi 
subeundum impulerint, brevissime qua potero timideque pro- 
ponam. 

^ Ferme quinquennium est. vir clarissime, ex quo, ut parva magnis 
comparem, simile quid aggressus, inter scholares adscitus sum. Cum 
verohunc quasi prim um honoris grad urn vestris suffragiis attigerim, 
quis est qui studium meum reprehendat, si tanta benevoleutia hon 
prorsus indignus videri cupiam ; si quas adolesceutiae meae altrix 
luit, eandem provectiori quoque aetati perfugium velim ; si arctiore 
quodam vinculo vobb obligari, et in ordinem vestrum cooptari 
contendam? 

A qua contentione cum roe prope desperantem tantum non 
omnia debortantur, detrectarem penitus et refugerem, nisi quod, 
cum tot tantique mihi officiant, non est cur magnopere victus dole- 
am, et quod vel ipsum contendisse videtur aliquid habere turn in 
me honoris turn in vos pietatis. Spero igitur fore ut te indulgen- 
liae tuas non poenituerit, si. in hoc doctrinae domicilium admissus, 
babeam qua studia ea quibus semper delectatus fui colam et pro- 
moveam. Quod autem ad competitores meos attinet, ingenio 
majores babebis omnes, sciential vero et bonarum Uterarum anianti*' 
orem neminem. 

Spes hasce et sollicitudines meas, vir clarissime, non est quod 
verbis prolixioribus exponam. Id facere praestaret. ut, cum vos 
extremum alloquendi- detur mihi facuitas, pro egregiis yestris ill 
me beneficiis grates agam, nisi me sedibus his Musarum amcenissi- 
mis optuuisque meis patronis jam nunc in aeteruum valedicturum 
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et vires «i verba deficerent. Quicquicl ad meDtis g;niti6sinue 
exprimendoi valeaf , quicquid ex vebemeotissimo aDimi affeetu pro^ 
fluat, id omoe dictum putes. Utcunque mihi res eveDiet, qinecniir 
que fortuna io posterum obtigerit, me vita citius deseret quaoi 
vestrum CoUegiique vestri memoria et veneratio. 



A LIST 

Of the earliest printed editions of the Whole and Parts 
of the Hebrew Bible, yro»i A. D. 1475 to A. D. 
1 496 ; collected from the works of De Rossi^ Dr. 

Kennicottf and other Collators and Compilers. 

A.D. No. ^ 

J 475 !• Pentateuchus cum Commentario R. Sal. Jarcbi 

Fol. min. Calabriae. 1475 

1477 2. Psalterium cum Commentario R. David Kimcbi 

f Fol. min. 1477 

1477 ^« Job cum Commentario R. Levi Gersonidis, 4to. ]47f 
1480 4. Psalterium sine Punctis circa 1480 

14ldO 5. Psalterium sine Punctis, cum Indice^ sine anno 

et loco, sed a 1477 — 1480 

1480 6. Pentateuchus cum Commentario R. Levi Gerso- 

i^idis Fol. Mantuse cir. 1480 

i 480 7* Pentateuchus cum Commentario R. M. Nachma- 

nidis Fol. cir. 1480 

1480 8. Pentateuchus cum Commentario R. Sal. Jarcbi 

4to. ante 14SQ 

1480 9. Isaias ac Jeremias cum Commentario R. David 

Kimchi Fol. Uiyssipon. 1400 

1480 10. Daniel cum Commentario Rab. David Kimchi^ 

4to. 1480 

}482 11. Pentateuchus cum TargumOnkelosiet Comment. 

R. Sal. Jarclii Fol. Bonon. 1462 

1483 12. Megiilotb, sen CanticumCanticorum,£cclesias- 

tes, Threni, Ruth, et Esther cum Commenta- 
riis Fol. Bonoti. 14SJ 

1485 13. Josuce, Judices, Libri Samaelis ac Regura, cum 

Commentario R. D. Kimchi Soncini. 148!l 

1486 14. Propbetae maj. et miuores cum Commentario 

R. Dav. Kimchi Fol. Soncini. 1460 

1487 15. Pentateuchus cum Commentario R. Sal. Jarcbi 

Fol. Soncini. 148j^ 

1487 16. Psalterium cum Commentario R. Dav. Kimchi 

Fol. min. Neapoli. 1487 
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A^D. No- 

1487 XT' J^^» ^ Megillothy Daniel, Esdras, Nehemias, et 
Paralipomena, cum Commeotario R. Sal. Jar- 
chi Fol. Neapoli. 1487 

1487 IS* Proverbia cum Commentario R. I. FiliiSalomo- 

nis Fol. Neapoli. 1487 

1488 19- BiBLiA Hbbraica itttegra cum Puuctis Fof. 

Soncini. J488 

1488 20. PeiitateucbusGumCommentarioR.A.AbeD£zr«e 

Fol. min. Neapoli. 14S8 

1489 21. Pentateuchus cum CommeDlario R. M. Nachm»* 

Did is FoL Ul^ssipon. 1489 

1490 22. Peotateucbus cum Coramentario R. Mosis Nach- 

manidis Fol. min. Neapoli. 1490 

1490 23. Pentateuchus, sine Punctis, cum Targum Onke- 

losi et Commentario R. Sal. Jarcbi Itcor. 1490 
1490 24. Pentateuchus cum V. Megilloth et Haphlaroth, 

sine Punctis 4to. Iscor. 149O 

1490 25. Psalterium, Job, et Proverbia Fol.' min. Nea- 

poli. 1490 

1491 26. Pentateuchus cum Targum Onkelosi et Com- 

mentario Rab. Sal. Jarchi Fol. min. Ulys« 
sipon. 1491 

1491 27* Pentateuchus cum V. Me^llotb, et Haphtarotb. 

4to. Bnxse. 1491 

1492 28. Proverbia cum Targum et CommentarUs Fol. 

Leirias. 1492 

1492 29* Isaias ac Jeremias, cum Commentario R. Dav* 

Kimcbi Fol. Ulyssipon. 149^ 

1493 30. Pentateuchus cum VI MegiUoth et Haphtaroth 

4to. Brixae. 1493 

1493 31. Psalteriura ]6mo. Brixn. 1493 

1494 32. BiBLiA Hbbraica Integra cum Punctis Fol. 

Neapoli. 1494 

1494 33. Bibua Hbbraica Integra cum Punctis 8vo. 

Brixae. 1494 

By a careful inspection of this list, it will be seen bow rapid 
must have been the progress of printing, to have produced such 
early examples of Typography, as the announcement of the books 
in this list plainly declares. The searchers into the history of 
printing are generally too little acquainted with the mysteries of* 
the typographic art, duly to appreciate the notices of these monu- 
ments of skill and ingenuity ; the admiration is not so much that 
Hebrew printing was practised so early as A. D. 1475, but that 
Hebrew printing had by this time so far obtained, that indeed 
it had attained to an eminent degree of perfection, as the list 
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shows ** cum Piinctis/' It is. particularly desirable to^race He- 
brew printing to a source still further back than 147^* We 
have still to look for editions without points and commeiitariesy 
I mean editions of the plain text, such as those of the paalms 
nne Pufictis marked JNo. 4. and 5. 

The period when the first Printers in Italy introduced 4be 
Boman letter, and when the Classic authors first made their ap- 
pearance in that letter and character, in which they are to tbii 
day seen and admired, was the period when printing found a 
new epoch in the page of history. The printing with the Ro^ 
itian types first commenced at Rome about the year 1467» when 
the old Gothic letter began gradually to go out of use. - In ten 
years from this date, the foundries of Italy had established 
printing in the chiefest cities, Bononia, Milan, Mantua, Naples, 
Venice, Padua, and Verona. Calabria, a piovince in the king^ 
dom of Naples, produced the earliest impression of the Hebrew 
Pentateuch at present known. 

In 1488, the same year, when the first Hebrew edition 
of the whole Bible was printed, a fine edition of Hombe 
was printed at Florence, so that in the language of Mr. Matt- 
taure, printing seems to have attained its acm^ of perfectioa 
after having exhibited most beautiful specimens of Latin, GretA, 
and Hebrew. By this time, printing had spread in the chief 
cities in Germany, France, Switzerland, and the Low Colintriea. 
iNext to the famous cities of Harlaem and Mentz, were Stras- 
burg, Augsbuigh, Nuremburgh, Cologn, Spires, Ratisbdnnc^ 
Rudingen, and Ulm. In France; at Paris, Louvaine, Boulogm^ 
Lyons, Geneva, jAntwerp, Basil, and other places. From the 
yesx 1467 which I consider an epoch in the history of printings 
to 14881, when it attained to a maturity, it had established itself 
in forty-six cities of Europe. England shared in these glories 
of the press, and Oxford, St. Albans, and London, produce ex* 
amples of it in the years 1478, 1479, 1481, and 1485. in wbidi 
Oxford carries the honor of the first press ; but this I roust re» 
serve for a future communication on the progress of printing in 
England. 

Y. 
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AFRICAN FRAGMENTS. 

BY JAMBS OBEY JACKSON. 

No. III.— [CotOimed from No. XLVIII. p. 250.] 

*^ Arise, take up thy bed» and walk.^ St John v. 8. 

Xqb bed^io Eastern countries^ is generally the outer garaient, 
not a mattress : the Arabs, or de8<;enidants of fsbmael the son of 
Abrabam, use their Hayk, Daira, SUham or cloak as a b^d : any 
garment spread out, is a bed in the Oriental acceptation of the 
word. 

^Then they hasted, and took every man bis garment^ and put 
it under him." 2 Kings ix. 13. 

This custom of sitting on their garments has been practised 
from time immemorial by the Oriental nations, and is at this day 
a prevailing custom. When the Arab travels, if rain falls he strips 
himself, rolls his clothes up in a ball and sits on them, till the 
rain ceases ; he then dresses himself again, and proceeds on his 
journey in dry garments : in long journies, through desert coun- 
tries, where no shelter is to be had, the wisdom of such economy 
as this must be evident to every one. 

'^ I pray thee, let us detain thee until we shall have made ready 
a kid for thee." Gen. xvtii. 5. and Judges xiii. 1^. 

This custom b constantly practi^d among tfae Arabs to this 
day ; also among the Shelhihs, inhlibitants of the Atlas moun-^ 
tains south of the city of Marocco. Travelling from Santa Cruz 
to Mogodor, with my Moorish friend, L*Hage Seyd. bu Zurwal, 
we canie to a castellated habitation belonging to a friend of my 
conductor ; be invited us to rest and refresli ourselves ; we con- 
sented, and the goat-herd ^*as sent to take a yoirag kid for us ; 
which was killed, and roasted immediately, before the vital heat 
was out of it; this custom of cooking animal food immrediately 
after the extinction of the vital principle, prevails throughout 
the country, in the plains, as well aa among the nm)untains« Ac- 
cordingly we found the kid remarkably tender and delicate ; we 
experienced a hospitable and kind reception, and remained with 
our host two or three hours, discussing and comparing the man- 
ners and customs of our respective countries. 

*^ Butter and honey shall he eat." Isaiah vii. 15. 

*^ Make ready quickly three measures pf fine meal, knead it, 
and make cakes upon the hearth." Gten. xviii. 6. 

'' Rest yourselves under the tree." Gen. xviii. 4. 

VOL. XXVII. CI. Jl. NO. LHI. H 
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A bowl of honey covered with thin slices of butter, is a food 
generally presented to travellers in Muhamedan Africa. 1 have 
often rested under the shade of a date-tree to partake of this 
foody which is accompanied with bread without leaven, which 
they knead and bake on hot stones, in a few minutes, whilst the 
traveller is waiting. These cakes are the size and shape of a pan- 
cake or a crumpet ; and it has often occurred to me, when eaN 
ing this food of travellers, that they are similar to what were 
baked by Sarah, Abraham's wife, for travellers whom the Pa- 
triarch entertained. If I recollect right, for it is many yean 
since I was in that country, these cakes are called by the Arabs 

** Though thou rentest thy face (thine eyes it is in the He- 
brew) with painting/' Jerem. iv. 30. 

'' Paintedst thy eyes, and decked thyself with ornaments.'* 
Ezekiel xxiii. 40. 

" And when Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jezabel heard of it, 
and she painted her face, and tired her head, and looked out at 
a window/' 2 Kings ix. SO.' 

This custom of painting the eyes and eye-brows is practised 
to this day by all Muhamedan women, particularly by thoee of 
the Arabs : these ladies, to complete their toilette, tinge jtheir qfe- 



brows and eye-lashes with J^"'^'' Alkahl^^ i. e. the powder of 
lead ore : this is done by means of a small bodkin of rose-wood, 
about the thickness of a crow's quill ; this they wet with the 
tongue, and dip in the powder; they then draw it gently through 
the eye-lids, shutting the eye. This operation gives a languishing 
softness to the eye, and improves the sight. 
^^ And mix the Kahl's jetty dye, 
To give that long, da^-k languish to the eye, 
Which makes the maids, whom kings are proud to cull 
From fair Circassia's vales, so beautiful." 

Vide Lallah Rookh. 



>' It is not 'painted in the original Hebrew, but < a^usted her eyes with 
the powder of lead ore.' 

* There are manv mines of this mineral in West Barbary and in Ta-- 
fileitj that produced by theTafileit mines is the best, is sold at double the 
price of the other, and is called El Kahl TiUlly. Also the custom of 
dying the fingers with a decoction of the herb Henna, has been from 
time immemorial an indispensable part of the toilette of the Oriental 
ladies, and of those of Muhamedan Africa. An Arabian or Moorish 
fLellah) lady, is not (m'haffore) completely attired, until she has per- 
formed these two operations. 
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*^ Then these men were bound in their hosen/' Daniel lii. 

The English reader might understand this word to mean hose 
or stockings, but the Chaldeans did not wear stockings : the ex- 
planation of this term is not given in our translation of the 
bible, though hats are explained as turbans immediately after : 
the word probably means belts or sashes ; Hazem signifies a' 
belt or girdle in the Arabic, which being a cognate language 
with the Hebrew may signify the same in that language. 

'^ That the king and his princes, his wives and his concubines, 
might drink thereiii." Dan. v. 2. 

A concubine in the East, is very different from a concubine 
in die West. The concubine of the East in the kill's palaces is 
constant to one man ; she is domesticated, she remains in the 
house and does not forsake it, to live with any other individual ; 
her manners and customs are the same with those of a married 
woman, and she is not accounted a disgrace to society. The 
only difference therefore is in the marriage ceremony, the moral 
conduct being in each irreproachable. 

'^ Clothed in sackcloth.'' Lamentations ii. 10. 

It is remarkable, that the customs of remote ages have not 
altered, but are still practised by the descendants of Ishmael. The 
common dress among the lower order of society in Northern 
Africa is sackcloth. 

'^ None shall appear empty before the Lord, every man shall 
give as he is able/' Dent. xvi. 16. 

The custom in Oriental countries is here i^presented. In 
Maroccoy one of the rules of the court or place of audience, 
called El M'ushoar, is, that none shall appear empty before the 
Cid, (a name given to the Emperor,) on days of ceremony, with- 
out testifying his obedience by a present ; no one enters the im- 
perial presence khawie, as the term is, i. e. empty-handed. Vide 
Shabeeny's Account of Timbuctoo, page 87. 

'^ He shall break also the image of Beth Shemish, that is in 
the land of Egypt/' Jeremiah xliii. 13. 

The image alluded to, was probably that of Jupiter Amnion, 
which was erected in the Temple of the Sun at the Oasis of 
Hammon. It is ascertained that the sovereignty of Egypt ex- 
tended formerly muAi farther to the westward tnan it does now. 

There is an JS4J& ^^ and a JL^ C^k* at the Oasis, i. e. a 
fountain of the Sun, and a temple of the Sun. 

J udging from the gradual encroachments made on Egypt by 
the sand, from the south and west, it may be presumed, that in 
no very remote age this Oasis was separated from Egypt by a 
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small neck of saiid only, and that the desert, now lietween it and 
Egypt, was at one time a fertile and cultivated territory belongini^ 
to EKjfpt, which is now a barren wilderness over which aand and 
dust are continually accumulating. 

^* The river is mine, and I have made it,^' Ezekiel xstx. 9* 
The prophecy of Ezekiah, respecting Egypt, whose indJgiMK 
tion is excited against the pride of Pharaoh, is remarkably 
accomplished^ vide £zekiah xxix. 9 and 10. and xxx. 1^ 
13, 14, 16. — The plagues are let loose against Egypt, an extarw 
ininating sword cuts down her warriors, foreign enemies ravage 
her land ; Egypt, from the tower of Syene, unto the borders of 
Ethiopia, is become a solitude and a desert : snch is the punish- 
ment of the pride of kings, for their arrogance in taking that 
glory to themselves, which belonged not to them, but to the high 
and omnipotent God. — Travellers who have visited Egypt in tk«e 
days, will have perceived the effects of the severe accoroplisii- 
ment of these predictions of die prophet. All the celebrated 
canals which separated, of old, the waters of the Nile and mnhi^ 
plied its benefactions, increased its majesty and enlarged its naag-' 
nificence, have been destroyed during many ages, insomuch that 
even the ruins of those canals, which in former ages fonned the 
splendor of her cities, are scarcely discernible : the ravages com*: 
mitted, on the other hand, by the encroachment of the saiMb in 
Upper Egypt, on the productive plains of that country, fructified 
by the waters of the Nile, are strong demonstrations of the ac- 
complishment of this prophecy. Thus it may be said, that, witd 
the exception of those lands in Egypt which are submerged by 
the waters of the Nile, there is no habitable or cultivated land 
in the country. The destructive effects of the whirlwinds of 
dust and columns of sand from the desert, impelled by the windy 
on the towns and over the country, threaten to bury the former, 
and to sterilize the latter, and thus to compel the inhabitants to 
quit their perilous abodes, to seek a more secure and comforta- 
ble habitation. 



There are three Arabic copies of the Pentateuch known to 
the Arabs, one of which three is written in the Samaritan cha* 
racter. it appears by some Mograbeen or Mauritanian historians 
that in a remote age,' the Ethiopians conquered China after 
marching through Asia, and tliat they conquered also Maurita* 
nia, or M grarb ; that Tirhakeh, king of Ethiopia, who warred 

' Classical Journal, No. 44, note in page 361. 
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against Cambj^ses 2500 years since, built (^^^]/i j^\j& Kassar 
Fharawan, or the ruins of Pharaoh.' In confirmation of this his- 
torical record we may observe, that Strabo finds the Ethiopians 
in the western provinces of Africa,* and Homer describes them 
as dwelling in the remotest regions of the earth, where the sun 
rises and where he sets. 

No notice would have been made respecting the following 
inaccuracies in Walpole's Travels, were they not calculated to 
nnislead Oriental travellisrs, and such as are learning the modem 
Arabic language. The following sentence — 

is there translated, *^ I saw the powerful angel of God ;" but he 
must be a powerful Arabian that can discover the word power- 
ful in the above Arabic sentence : the words are, rdit 1 saw, 
melk the angel, Jllahot God, Elaziz the dear or beloved — '^1 
saw the aoffei of the beloved God." It is unnecessary to ob- 
serve that m the incorrect translation, as given in the work 
above quoted, love is changed into power, and transferred from 
God to the angel. Vide Walpole's Travels, Vol. ii. p. 181. In 

page 102 or 1 12 of the same work, the sentence JuJu ^t^ 
is not ''a friend his self,'' as it is there translated ; but hebibune, 
a friend, Nqfs&M, to his soul, q. d. a lover of himself. 

Ijli^ 3^ ^^^ >K>t mean a pound of olives, as it is translated' 
in the above work, but ratel, a pound, zita, of oil, i. e* a pound 

of oil. — (^^j$ zitune, is the Arabic word for olives. 

JAMES G. JACKSON. 
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^la roSro o^s/!\tf i} yuv^ i^oueriay if;fsiy hei riig xs^aX^ 

1 Cor. xi. 10. 

It may be conceived, that enough has been already written 
on this subject, to supersede the necessity of additional remarks : 

' Vide Shabeeny's Account of Timbuctoo, page 120. 

* Vide Sir William Drummond's Panic Inscription, page 23. 
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—yet, as the arguments in fiivor of the latter clause of the text, 
and those against it> do not appear to me to have beeo suffi- 
ciently discussed, I will trouble you with the following obser- 
▼ations. 

It has been amply proved, that by i^ovo'ta we are to un- 
derstand the veil which women were accustomed to wear ; and 
the Ethiopic translators imagined such to have been its signifi- 
cation in this place : 

'' For this reason, it is right that the woman's head should be 
veiled*' Godwin, in his Moses and Aaron, enters into a suc- 
cession of prooft, that it was accounted ^' signum subjectioiiis;'' 
and Hottinger observes, " e vi argumentationis Paulinae aliud 
sub l^ouo-Zay Ix^uv M r^; xff oXij^ intelligere nequeo, qtiam ve- 
lanien capitis. Opponit Apostolus iautraxikoirrep rf xeptO^, 
et ii^uo-fov i^in^ far) t^^ xfipoXij^. Addo legem, ad quam mulls* 
res Judsne se componere debent. Maim. Tract. jyWtH, c. M.*^ 
In the l6th Ep. (1. i.) of Aristsnetus we discern a passage, 
which may be referred to this subject : ^Exwk^jTTOfuu y^ rdhr BA 
'w»s iApi»% iitavra fMra/3ff|3Xi)xey j^ yw^, xo) iraqmmjf tavftMfyn 
lxf/yi)^ fixif^iia ^poo^yf ;, fur^ioy T^tog, /xci$/afMe o-fftydy, xtf/ubifv Af •- 
k&g frtfrKoxiCfAivyiv, xaXu^rpay &%* airvig ti yi^aKa vtft^ 
^^^f |3;o^Xoy/ay h ^oifuitet fanfy. We also read, iu Varrp, 
'^ Rica a ritu, quod Romano ritu sacrificium foeminas cum fa- 
ciant, capita velant ;*' which custom is attested by Plutarch, and 
quoted by Seneca (Here. Fur. ^55.) 

** Namque ipsa veste tristis obducta caput, 
VelatajuxU Praesides adstat Deos.*'* 
The Miibiddn or Priests of the Magi, who attended the fiie- 
temples, were most frequently, if not always, veiled : and firom 
the ancient practice of veiling women, which is still retained in 
the East, the husband was called in scripture DO^J^ TXfOS. St 
Chrysostom terms the veil, o-vfc/SoXoy viroro)^; ywaixo; xa) i^eo- 



'T his I have omitted, as it merely relates to the trite discussion about 
TTIi&c. 

* " '' Turn numina sancta precamur 

Palladis armisoDSy quae prima accepit ovantes, 
Et capita ante arat Pfirvgw velamur amictu,** — Virg. JEn. iii. 543. 
The following passage may be, likewise, adduced in explanation af 
this disputed verse : 

« £t positis aris jam vota in littore solves t 
Furpureo velare comat adopertut amictu ; 
Ne qua inter sanctos ignes in honore Deorum 
hostilis facies occu&rat, et china turret." 

Virg. £n. iii. 40i 
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vlag T08 Mpi^f and Rasbi thus commenU on this . Scriptural 
title (in Gen. xx. 16.) 

■w» 7311 11 nobmf ^» tray !;5; toD^ttf n©3 nb »vt nan 

In the 24th Chapter of the Koran, Mohhammed has intro- 
duced some strange remarks on women's coverings in general ; 
on one of those verses, which approach the nearest to the point 

under discussion, Jellale'ddin observes, 

t 

*^They sliall cover their heads, necks and breasts with the coifs/^ 
These maksinaa, or coifs, were made of fine linen, and extended 
to the length of two cubits ; probably, they did not much differ 
in form from the peplum majus' of the Romans. Biicher ob- 
serves, *^ praesertim autem, Dnm*^ttfDf JTIBO]K^* DVTBDDi 
JVnSOQ i^otio-Za, et quae sunt hujus generis alia ritum andquissi- 
mum esse testantur, etiani ^^ peplum in quod Rebecca (Gen. 
xxiv. 65.) in signum subjectionis atque verecundise se involve- 
bat." We may, indeed, infer the antiquity of the practice from 
Numbers v. 18 : — in conformity to wnich, when Susannah was 
cited before her judges, the writer thus expresses himself, ^ is 
Seoaavyei {v TpvftpH o'^oS^a, xal xoXi^ ra> eTSei' oi $e impivf>iiAt ixc- 
Xeuo'ay aTOxaXu^tiJyai air^v, fivyeip xaraxexaXtifCfceyij, 
Swms iftvXi9o4oDO-» roO xaXXoti^ aur^^. This veil, (whether or not it 

be ^ji^9 or v^'9 ^^ £^^'' ^^ ^^^ ^'^'iJL) ^^ ^^ East) Jo- 

sephus (AntHj! Jud. lib. iii. c. 2.) calls to t^; Kt^aKtis ifutriov. 

. When Rebecca saw Isaac approaching to meet her ^"^JOBl TtpIX) 

.V^DTDf as Biicher* has observed; and to the present day, Meiner 

.records the existence of the custom in Syria : ^' die Syrisclien 

weiber habenein rieklein von pferde-baaren vorm Gesicht so 

dasB sie. andere sehen koiinen, sie aber keiner." We know its 

; prevalence in Egypt and Greece, and in Ezek. xiii. 18. retrace 

an allusion to it, in its application to idolatrous purposes. No 

•doubt can, therefore, remain as to the meaning of i^ovcloL ^ in 

St. Paul ; and the context completely proves his antithesis to 

lie between the womau's head, when veiled, and when exposed 

to view : we may, indeed, recognize the^ expression in Ps. Ix. 9. 

^VnXl X)JfO Onsk ; but, there, the signification is totally differ- 



' See Stephens in voce viw\oy. 
* See Gen. xxxviii. 14. 

' For the reasons which determine i^^Mia to signify n.vei/, the reader 
19 referred to the former papers in the Classical Journal by other writers. 
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•nt, and VBJQ b eipiaikied in the Spptuagint, not by if^ovo^, but by 
xpetratwo'tgi and I strongly suspect that the CophticGPU) lUf I 
ka« the sa«ie force m i Cor. xi. 10. as ^^o•rm. 

The difficulty lies therefore, exclusively, with these three 
words, Sia rov; *AyyiXovs. The verse is perfect without 
them;— as it now stands, two reasons are assigned, why the woman 
should be veiled, viz. $i^ roiVro on account of' the preceding argU" 
mentSf and hei rov; ayyiXovs, on account of the Angels^ If we could 
discover one Ms. of ancient date without them, we might infer, 
with some probability, that they were not in the Autograph aeol 
to the Corinthian Church, But we notice them in all Mas« 
'with some slight variety of reading ; — they exist in the Syrkto 
copy of the two Testaments written in the Estrangelo charactCTy 
and given by the late Dr. Buchanan to this public librai;y. Con- 
sequently, although the sense of the passage and the force of the 
Apostle's arffument might allow us to cut this Gordian knot by 
expunging them altogether, and concluding the verse with xf^«- 
X^;, the authority of the ancient versions, supported by surviving 
Mss., compels us to retain them, and attempt to unravel the dj^ 
ficuUy. Le Clerc intimated, that they were not necessary in 
his opinion, to the completion of St. Paul's train of reasoning. 

We witness a vast variety of conjectural readings, moat of 
which are excessively absurd, such as ayiXou;, ayeAatot;;, c^Xoiif, 
ovSpa^, &c. &c.; not one of them being calculated to reflect light 
on the inquiry, or remove any part of the objections to be urged 
against their ordinary interpretation. Some have imagined, that 
the forms of Gods and heroes were embroidered on women'a 
veils among the Pagans, and from thence, that those of Angels 
or Cherubim were represented on the veils of Christian womeOy 
in the earlier ages of the Church. Bishop Hall proposed lo 
read h^ rov; iylfa^^ the meaning of which is obvious. Besa, 
in one part of his writings, said, '^ quid sit hoc, nondum mihi 
liquet;'' yet, he afterwards determined ayyiXov^ to mean Pro- 
PHBTS, quasi lUXH ^TTbVi for which it will be seen, that he 
had some foundation. Still different was Lightfoot's hypothe* 
sis : ** Jam vero erant apud Judaeos DW^Ip TH/IC^ Angeli vel 
Nuntii Desponsationum, qui ab hoc vel illo deputati erant ad 
desponsandam deputandi uxorem ; de quibus Angelis copioee 
agitur a magistris sparsimque, prsesertim vero in Tractatu Talmu- 
dico fttnp, cujus caput secundum hoc habet initium, \^^ 
VHTHtf^UttTTpD, vir desponsat sibi uxorem, vel per se, vel per An- 
gelum suum, aut deputatum/' Selden, also, broaches a somewhat 
similar hypothesis. Some years since. Professor Jens proposed 
at Dordrecht the substitution of eyyiAo/ou; for ceyyeXouf :-«>*we 
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find l7yt\«rri); io the daisical page, and yt XoMiorriyi; ki the HeUe*- 
nistio writers, but recollect no instance of the use of lyyfXoIof^ 
It is not, howeveri to the purpose to proceed in the recapitula* 
tion of the many conjectural emendations of the word. 

Walton appears lo have entertained some scruple relative to 
this passage, which in his Polyglot stands within a parenthesis. 
Yet, notwithstanding any private opinion that may be indulged, 
«8 we are unable to show that it did not exist in the original 
oopy of the Epistle, we must consider hei rohg ieyyiXott^ canonic 
ca^ and endeavour to give the most probable explanation. Of 
the variety oS interpretations that may be produced, two only 
are worthy of attention :— St. Paul either referred to Jewish 
opinions, or oyyvAs; requires a different translation. 

FiR8T.«^Among those Jewish opinions, that exhibit any de- 
gree of coincidence with our subject, we find, that evil Angels 
or Spirits were supposed to take posiession of a woman, that 
was unveiled, who, consequently, became a 8aijeMVfl|ofii^. it 
was also decreed by the WXfHf tfiat a woman owed a reverence 
to the congregation, and on this account should not read in the 
synagogue (m^Xn TOD ^»D lU^lQ M*ip/1 Vb rW»)\fknA Rabbi 
Mildbotsi has a passage which we may almost call a literal 
translation of these disputed terms, T*D^ pn2t viTOTCL "fOtPTI 
XK^fbo T5p *1t VstK It T7T1» ^here by O^DM^D the Cherubim arc, 
probably, intended. There have been, indeed, critics who 
have explained lik xwi iyysAov; by Ex. xxv. %0. xxxvii. 9* and 
1 Kings vaL 7« conceiving, that the Apostle borrowed his meta^ 
phorical allusion from the cherubim, which in the former Die* 
pensation overshadowed the mercy-seat with their wings ; but 
this idea contains more of fiincy than demonstration. The Jews 
had at UMuy fables about the angels, as the ancient Persians and 
Arabs, which we might cite in almost an infinite series, without 
arriving, at last, at any thing like a satisfactory enueleation of the 
labyrintk. The stupid l^nd,^ that angels fall in love with 
Women without veils, may be traced to the book of Enoch, and 

the Koran, (Sur. iL 102. Oylo JaUi ^^^X^\ *s^ ^yi\ U^ 

O^U^) and cannot, without aome degree of blasphemy, be ad- 
duced as the meaning of St. Paul. The names of Habut and 
Marot, their lasciviousness, and their punishment in a certain 
well at Babylon, were puerilities unknown, most probably, at the 
time when this Epistle was written ; nor can any of the tictians 



Maimoaidet, * See Targ. J^natb. 9, Vasi^l and JemsaleoL. 
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of Mohhammedao writers be admitted as explanations^ tbonglii 
Hke tbe following distich of Hhafez, they might refer to opi- 
nions prevalent before the sera of Mohhanimed, 



Tbe ^question therefore is, did St. Paul appeal to these, long* 
cherished opinions, as a motive capable of inducing his oev 
converts to preserve the Christian faith from stigma, and .nunn- 
tain due decency in their religious assemblies ? since we read 
pf Jewish converts, such as Crispus and Sosthenes in Corindi, 
and since St. Paul himself mentions their schisms and dimiODS. 
Secondly. — -Ayy^koi in pure Greek implies a messenji^; 
in the Hellenistic dialect, it is capable of many significaUoos. 
La Croze, Heuman, and some others have considered it ben 
to mean messengers or spies, **speculatores, delatores, expiorth 
tares,** who were sent by Pagans into the places of ChristiaB 
worship, to invent some plea for persecuting individuals, or .the 
whole body at the bar of the civil power. This derives, its as- 
thori^ from Heb. xi. 31., where xarao'Kiwotjg answaSito 
U^DVnOn in Joshua vi. 17 : and it is worthy- of observatioa^lhsl 
in both places the Syriac version has made use of thesame'tenii^ 
|«aik^ which is a direct translation of the Greek. . To thii, 

indeed, we may add St. Paul's own declaration (Gal. ii; 4;) Ihit 
there were such spies, at this time : Si^^ H robs nfopufriatrw^ 4*"^ 

^ft'SiV, X. r. X. If we view the passage in this light, iIm bat 
conjecture, of which I have heard, is one made by Mr. Ghrifift 
of High-street, Mary-la-bonne, who for ayytXou^ sabslitirtBi 
%aqotyy%)Jis, a corruption from which to the former in the tntt- 
scription oir Mss. by careless writers we can, without viokmc^ 
suppose; and although the word itself 6ots not occur in 'As 
New Testament, the frequent use otirapctyyixXm and vetpwyyiadsL 
authorises the hypothesis. But iyy§Xog is continually introduced 
in the Greek Scriptures, to expredis a messenger ; e. g. iii Ju£th 
i. 1 1. xa) cofiargi^av roi; otyyiXais eiirotj xevou; h itrtfji^let wpi wf^ 
.vAwov auT&if : here, the Syriac translation is wOiooVSc^a^^; and 
when mention is again made of them in c. iii. l.the term 
)2.^pj is used, which completely restricts the passage to tfiis 
sense. 

In 2 Kings vii. 17* this same word occurs expressive of £y- 
yeXo;, with a similar force ; and the Cottonian Ms. of the Sep- 
ttiagint, in one or two mstanc^s, translates VnH bythe latter word. 
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It has, also, a very curious metaphorical signification in Job. xl. 

which the only word in the Hebrew is SDHtli'^here, the allusion, 
of the LXX, is to the 2*in of the Cherubim mentioned in the 



» » 



last verse of the third chapter of Genesis. Besides which, in the 
first book of Esdras i. 50^ 51. Prophets are called by this name : 
iKoi iarwTuXev 6 Oti^r&v notripwv eturm hei rou ayyiko o avr^v 

(MTotx&ktveu oevrou^y •• -owro} $s l/xuxn^pio-ay ly roij 

ayyiKoii ttdrou^ x. r. X. 

The question, then, arising from these different acceptations 
of the word is, will not the translation of messengers (i. e. spies) 
be more satisfactory than that of angels i inasmuch as the fact 
is supported by history, and attested by the author of this epistle. 

It has been shown by the foregoing arguments, that these 
words must be received as component parts of the verse, be- 
cause we have not the authority of Mss. to reject them, and that, 
if they be received^ they are only capable of the two preceding 
interpretations. In favor of which shall we decide i Not in 
favor of THE FIRST ; because we cannot suppose the Apostle 
encouraging the belief of Jewish superstitions, at a time when 
he was attempting to wean his audience from the fables which 
obscured the Mosaic law : whereas, if we admit the question 
arisine from this interpretation, we must admit this inference 
likewise. To that which is suggested by the second, these 
difficulties cannot be imputed ; for, although the Epistles to the 
Corinthians were more especially directed to that particular 
Church, yet they were intended to be of general benefit, and 
to afford general lessons of instruction, bt. Paul not merely 
considered tlie converted Jews, who were at Corinth, but he 
also contemplated the directions that were necessary to the 
Gentile members of his communion. He labored, in coilimon 
with St. John and others, to correct the fantastic ideas of the 
Gnostics, and therefore cannot be conceived to have encouraged 
them in this instance. Although a Jew reading the New Tes- 
tament in Hebrew would probably incline to the first hy- 
pothesis, we cannot from that circumstance deduce any argu- 
ment for its correctness; because he would be biassed by his 
former education, and would commence bis stiidy of each book, 
fraught with Talmudical recollections. 

If, then, we decide in favor of ''Angels,^ we can only 
explain the passage by reverting to Rabbinical dogmata, to 

' In some copies, ^yicorair^fir^a*. 
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whirb explaiMtion the preceding reaaoiM are opposed. If mt 
decide in favor of *' mbssenoers" or ** kpies/' (the irwff io-mi- 
Toi KaTaanArot mentioned in the fipiatle to the Galatians,) we are 
supported by the Hellenistic use of the word on many occa* 
sions, and the testimony of history. As the verse now stands, 
it will be difficult to give any other rational exposition of these 
words;— if it could be proved, that Sicl robs *Ayyi\ovg did 
not exist in the origmal Epistle, no subject of discussion wodd 
remain ; but, as this is not the case, it rests with ua to adopt 
that translation, which agrees with oUier parts of Scripture, aod 
is not in itself destitute of probability. 

DANIEL GUILDFORD WAIT. 
St. John's Coll. Camb. 



NOTICE OF 

Supplementary pages to the Second Edition of an Intnh 
duction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of tke 
Holy Scriptures. Octavo. London. Cadell. 

A THIRD edition has been demanded by the public, of Mr. 
Home's laborious and valuable work. Theological literalm 
must certainly be more highly valued at present, than it has 
hitherto been at any given period within the last century. The 
voluminous and ponderous tomes of our ancient divines, which 
in our remembrance have been sold for little more than ||ji 
price of waste paper, have been progressively increasing hi 
value, till their cost is beyond the means of the student; and 
reprinting in a cheaper or more pleasing form has become a 
common, and in the majority of instances a very profitable ape^ 
culation. llie most decisive proof, however, that the puUie 
have begun to direct their attention more generallv to these 
studies, is afforded by the reception which has been given to the 
labors of Mr. Uorne. Though the sum of 3 guineas for each copy 
of his closely printed and valuable work, is a sum so small th«t 
we believe it has not remunerated the author, and will scarcely 
pay the expense of printing the 4 volumes ; it is still to be 
considered a large sum to those persons who may fairly be aupr 
|>osed to be the principal purchasers of theological works. .^- 
vines, students, and young men, employ their time in these pur* 
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fuits much more than Ike buBjf or the active, or the still more^ 
numerous cbss of the tndoleot, the hidifferent, luid the wealthy^ 
who are absorbed in the routine of the engagements imposed by 
society : but divineSi students, and young men, are not frequently 
possessed of the most ample resources ; and we may just^ coi^ 
dude, therefore, that not only these, but tbsit many of the other 
and larger classes we have mentioned, are directing their views 
to nobler objects, and more liberal attainments, th»i have bttberto 
been thought esseutial or ornamental to their station iu life. Uiw 
less this has been and is tlie cause of the increasing demand for 
works of theology, our students and divines wre either more nu-< 
merous, more wealthy, or more devoted to reading. In either 
case, there is abundant cause for congratulation. 

With the publication of this supplement, Mr. Home aa- 
iiounces to his readers^ that his work is fully completed. He 
observes in his advertisement^— '' As the author has now intro^ 
duced every artide of information, which he has reason to 
believe is essential to the critical study of the Bible-^or which 
has been suggested to him as desirable — ^be takes this oppor* 
tunity of stating, that it is not his intention to print any further 
supplements or additions." — It was necessary that some decla- 
ration to thk effect should be omde, or the purchasers of the 
introduction might hav^ supposed that it would never have been 
completed. The Holy Scriptures will ever continue to exercise 
the sagacity, and employ the powers of the human mind ; and 
it may be justly said in one sense, that no work which professes 
to treat of the Scriptures in general can be complete : yet the 
labors of an individual must, for the satisfaction of his readers, 
have some essignable termination ; and we cannot think that the 
nam edition would have succeeded so well as the two former, 
if die idea had stiU prevailed, that to every subsequent edition 
. there will be a supplement. It will be impossible that Mr. 
Home should not proceed with his researches; and if he will 
submit his further labors to the world, whenever he has collected 
sufficient materials for a volume, he will ever be received with 
the same indulgence and admiration. 

The additions to tb9 second edition contsined in this supple* 
ment, thoi^gh neither loi^ nor numerous, are highly useful. They 
begin widi referring to Dr. Ellis' celebrated treatise on the 
knowlege of divine things from Revelation,, not from reason, 
or nature. Mr. Home calls hif work, with great justice, an 
elaborate treatise ; — he forgot to add that it is another, of many 
specimens, of the dull style and heavy senteace overcomiiq^ the 
patience of the mo9t wiUiug reader. Though one of tb^ most 
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useful works, as far as the nature of the subject permits, it^ 
value is almost done away by the exceeding repulsiveness ol its 
illf-digested language. ' 

From the brief reference to Dr. Ellis at the commencenieDt, 
Mr. Home proceeds to insert (referring to their respectife 
places in. the second volume,) some very useful remarks on the 
Heatlien Deities and the celebration of the mysteries— the ohm) 
punishments, and infamous severity of the Romans towards tbeir 
slaves— the opinions of the wisest and best of the heathens on 
the importance of truth, with the quotations from Whitb/s 
note on £ph. iv. 25., which prove the very slight regard ibtrf 
paid to this virtue — some additional remarks to those in voU'l^ 
on the modes of quotation from the Old Testament, adopted bj 
the writers of the New Testament. From this part of bis sub- 
ject, Mr. Home goes on to quote from Bishop Marsh's Lectora^ 
the curious circumstance which corroborates the truth of Acts^ 
xxvii. 1. that among the Syrian soldiers in the pay of Romc^ 
stationed at Cesarea, was one compatty of native Romans, or of 
Roman soldiers, dignified with the title of SEBASTH or Augas- 
tan : after this follow some curious remarks on tbis positioa-^' 
The actions ascribed to JesUs Christ in the New Testament are ^ 
tluit description, that they COULD NOT have been recorJm, 
if they had not been true. Then follows an account of As 
Synagogue of the Libertines, Acts vi. 9* ; and a brief Btatemeot 
of the actions attributed to Jesus by the Jews, which, together 
with the passages on the same subject in the work itself^ gifes 
us as much information on this point, as has been collected finom 
the Tatmuds, and the Toldoth Jesu. There is, we think^ a slight 
inaccuracy in the note in p. 743. The Jews call Mary dw 
d^ghter of Eli. Mr. Home observes, that Joseph was tho4fea 
of Eli, and accuses the Talmudical writer in question of an erro^. 
Schoetgenius, it is tme, has made the same remark : Hor. Heb. 
vol. ii. p. 702-3. *^ Josephus filius fuit Eli, Luc. iii. 23. ; ^tur 
notitiam aliquani confusam hie deprehendimus/' The Talmo^ 
dist certainly has deviated from truth in his narrative concemiu 
our Lord, but not in this instance. He rather confirms the 
Gospel account ; for we are much mistaken if the word /O was 
not sometimes used to denote a daughter-in-law, as O is certain- 
ly used to describe almost every degree of relationship^ except 
the parental. 

The confirmation of the narrative of the invasion of Israel by 
Shalmaneser, recorded in the book of Kings^ from the histbricsl 
sculptures discovered by Sir R. K. Porter, and the brief dis- 
cussion of the question whether the inscription supposed to hate 
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been . placed on the arch of Titus is authentic, next present 
themselves. Illustrations of several passages of Scripture^ from^ 
the use and intent of prophecy — the tyranny exercised over the 
Jews in the East, and the present state of Egypt — occupy but 
small space, but are very valuable ; as are also the remarks oq[ 
future rewards and punisliments, the moral precepts of Christ, 
and the quotations from Jortin on the literary blessings con- 
ferred on the world by Christianity. 

The principal additions to the second volume, are the enlarged 
accounts .of many of the Mss. and editions of books already 
mentioned in the original work ; together with soine additional 
matter* In p. 789 we meet with an interesting account of the 
copies of the Jaw preserved among the Jews, and an excellent 
abridgmentof Mr. Yates' description of the Cambridge roll. 
After a brief notice of the Codex Turicensis, Mr. Home describes 
at greater liength the Codex Argenteus, of which he has given 
his readers another and more perfect plate ; requesting them to 
cancel the copy in the work itself. This part of the supplement 
is also, enriched with some new fac-similes of a Codex descriptus 
of the Gothic version of Saint Paul's Epistles, discovered by 
Signor Mai in the Ambrosian library at Milan, of which, wi^ 
many other Mss., a copious account is given ; as there is also of 
the Codex Moutfortianus. 

The remaining additions to this volume relate to various edi- 
tions of the Bible previously omitted ; an account of the Ota- 
heitean Gospel ; a review of Mr. Pitman's edition of Lightfoot ; 
with some extracts on the subject of the order of the events re- 
lated by the several Evangelists, with observations on the compari- 
sons of the Old Testament, and some remarks on various gram- 
mars and commentaries, and works not long since published. Mr. 
Home indeed is not contented with bringing down his remarks 
to the latest publications in theology. Judging from the mode 
in which Mr. Townsend has arranged the Old Testament, Mr. 
Home anticipates equal excellence in the work which Mr. T. 
is now preparing for the press, the arrangement of the New 
Testament on the same plan. The success of Mr; Townsend's 
arrangement of the Old Testament, may be considered as an ad- 
ditional proof of the increasing interest which is taken by the 
public in theological literature, it is a work which deserves 
success. Mr. Home's notice of Mr. Townsend's new work is 
in the text only of the third edition. It is not inserted in the 
Supplement. 

The additions to Mr. Home's third volume, refer to the geo- 
graphy of Palestine^ and its present state ; (by the bye, we may 
observe here, that, if Mr.-Bankes and Captain Mangles do not 
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publiflb their respective travels in that ioteresting rcgioii, they 
are insensible to tbe claims of their eotmtrynieny and their own 
renown) ; with various illustrations of Scripture, deduced fron 
the accounts of writers and travellers— of the Sacrifices, Phqp- 
ers^ attitudes b Prayer, and modes of divination, practised ia 
the East ; with others which we have not space to enumerate. 

The additions to the fourth volume include the account of 
Mount Ararat from Sir R, K. Porter— 4he road between Jen- 
sakm and Jericho, illustrative of the parable of the Sanoaritas— 
the plagues of Egypt, from Mr. Bryant — the lemari^s of Dr. 
Hales on tbe book of Job — Hdden's illustrations of the boek 
of JScclesiastes, and additional observations to the already e»* 
pious remarks on the disputed verse in St. John. Tbe Supple- 
ment is concluded with an appendix, containing a concise dis- 
tionarj of the prophetic or symbolical language of die Scrip- 
tures, which is an admirable compendium of tbe remarb 
of Sir Isaac Newton, Bishops Lowtb and Hurd— and st shoi^ 
though complete, key to the study of the prophecies. It was draws 
up after a perusal of the Commentary of William Lowtb, Joocs' 
Key to the Language of Prophecy, Dr. Lancaster's Symbcvlical 
Alphabetical Dictionary, and Dr. Woodhouse's Notes tu Us 
Translation of the Apocalypse. It is, without any ezcepticwi, ihs 
most useful tract He ever remember to have met with on the 
subject of prophecy. To this, at tbe end, is added a table of 
the order and dates of the books of the New Testament, and sf 
tbe places nhere they are supposed to have been written, as s^^ 
tablisbed in the second part of this volume : a table whM:h was 
much wantedi. 

We have thus arrived at the conclusion of this EncycIc^Msdia 
of theological knowiege — Mr. Home's Critical Introduction. 4s 
the study of the Holy Scriptures. We congratulate the author 
on the success of his labors, and the termination of bia umIs. 
We again congratulate that portion of the public who inteteal 
themselves in these subjects — the student in theology-**<the mora 
mature divine — the speculative, or the retired reader, who i«* 
solves to examine and to decide for his own satisfaction osi the 
various interesting points on the evidences of Christianity-^ts 
doctrines — ^its histoiy — its duties — its general importance. Ws 
anticipate the pleasure of bearing that many editions oi this 
book will be demanded. We have spoken of it with this almost 
unqualified praise, from real admiration of the patience, talenl^ 
and research of the author ; and are anxious to impress on ihs 
minds of every reader of this journal, our own sentiments of gra- 
titude for the improvement and pleasure we have alike dcrivad 
from the study of this valuable work. 
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E. H. BARKER'S REPLY TO BOIilTOX. 

[See Class. Journ. X. 337. LI, 147.] 

£ach party having exchanged the compliments of the season, 
business may now be conducted between them without further 
ceremony. BOIflTOS's answer does not require any lengthened 
reply ; but it would be ungracious to give none^ and yet in my 
Bibliotheca, 6xiyri re $iXij re, 1 do not find sufficient resources 
to give one at once full and satisfactory. 

1. Thyhris. 

- " Tiberis, el per sync. Tibris, is et idis, m. Tevere^ Tlfi^pis, 
Fluvius Hetruris^ (olim Albula dictus, postea etiam Tybris, ut 
Plin. 3, 5. docet, ubi et ejus cursum describit,) qui ex Apen- 
nino ortus^ aliisque aucfius fluminibus Romam interluit, et in 
mare Tyrrhenum duobus ostiis influit. Nomen habuit a Tibe- 
rino rege, vel a Tybri rege Tuscorum, ut est ap. Virg. Mn. 8, 
330. vel a^o Tf\; ufigeoos, quia Roma; imaginem praebebat iliius 
fossae, quam intra moenia sua Syracusani olim duxerunt^ Athe- 
niensium devictorum opera usi per vim et injuriam^ ut Serv. ad 
Virg. 1. c. et ad 3, 500. fabulatur, Quam ob rem nonnullis 
Thybris, aut Tybris scribere placuit. Sed cousuetudo Latina 
Graecas litteras abjicit, ut Lapidibus productis Manut. et Cellar, 
ostendunt. £t fortasse nomen regis Etrusci per thy scriptum 
fuit; at nomen fluvii per Lat. litteras Latiui scripserunt/' For- 
cellin. Lex. totius Latin. ** Primum ab aquarum colore Albula 
dictus est, deinde Thybris, (unde Gr. Biixfipi^,) denique Tiberis 
appellatus^ a rege lusco ejus nominis, juxta eum in bello oc- 
ciso. Virg. Mu. 8, 330. asperque immani corpore Thybris; 
A quo ^ost Itali fluvium cognomine Thybrin Diximus : amisit 
verum vetus Albula nomen. Mugatur Serv, ad h. 1. cum Grae- 
culiSy dictum uiri t^^ Zfip'oog, ab injuria, propter regem Tusco- 
rum> latrocinari circa ejus fluminis ripas, ac vastare omnia soli- 
tum. Quia tamen aliquid subesse doctrinae solet, relinquatur, 
sed emendatior alter locus Servii ad Mn. 3, 500. Si quando 
Thybrim, vicinaqile Thybridis arva Intrabo : — ' Ut autem,' in- 
quit, ' Thybris dicatur, haec ratio est : qubdam tempore Syra- 
cusani, victores Atheniensium, ceparunt Syracusis ingentem hos- 
tium multitudinem ; et eam cassis montibus fecerunt addere niu- 
nimenta civitati. Tunc auctis muris, etiam fossa intrinsecus 
facta est : quas flumine admisso repleta munitiorem redderet ci- 
vitatem. Hanc igitur fossam per hostium poenam et injuriam 
VOL. XXVIl. CI. Jl. NO. LIII. 1 
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facUm, Thybrim vocaverunt axo t^^ Zfipiots, Postea profecti 
Siculi ad Italiam^ earn tenuerunt partem, ubi nunc Roma eut, 
usque ad Rutulos et Ardeam : unde est^ Fines super usque Sica* 
nos. Et Albulam fluvium, ad imaginera fossae Sjracusans 
Thybrin vocarunt, quasi ujSpiv/ Rursus autem a Tiberino AIImh 
norum rege in eo submerso pro I'hybri dictus est Tiberis, Ovid. 
Fast. 2, d89. Hoc videtur posse constitui, Tht/bris, S6ftfipt$, 
antiquum nomen Gr. fuisse: buic siiccessisse recentius Tiberu; 
quomodo in optimis quibusque monumentis et iibris historicif 
reperitur, nisi ubi dedita opera, ut ap. Virg. 11. cc. et alios poS» 
tas, antiquum nomen repetitur. Ac prioris generis exemplii 
non est opus: videamus poetica/' Gesner. Thes. L. L. Hetnen 
produces the following authorities, with the orthography 2%yr 
brU, Ovid. Fast. 1, 242. 5, 635. 637. 641. Virg. Mn. 5, 83^ 
5, 797. 7, 242. 8, 540. Sii. 8, 369. 16, 680. Horat. Cam. 

1, 2^ 13. Claud. Cons. Prob. et Olyb. 226. 

2. " Twisting Monostrophics into Choruses and Dochmiac$.^ 

BOIHTOS asks not me in particular, but the readers of tlie 
Classical Journal generally, what Eubulus means by those words; 
This is knowlege, to which I cannot attain. How ever, as I do 
happen to know that the permutation of letters and the trans- 
position of words were the simple means, by which Professor 
Porson was enabled satisfactorily to restore the corrupted metie 
and the violated sense of many passages in the ancient poets^ 
I submit to BOIflTOS the propriety of following this safe rifle of 
criticism on the present occasion, by reading the sentence thus : 
'* Twisting choruses into monostrophics and dochmiacs/' 

3. Metrical lines in Prose Writers. 

'' 1 will not say with Plato, the soule is an harmony, but bar* 
monicall, and hath its nearest sympathie unto musicke. Tims 
some, whose temper of body agrees, and humours thet constitu- 
tion of their soules, are borne Poets, though indeed all are natu- 
rally inclined unto rhythme. This made Tacitus in the very first 
line of his story, fall upon a verse, 

Urbem Romam in principio reges habuere : 
and Cicero the worst of Poets, but declayming for a Poet, falls 
in the very first sentence upon a perfect hexameter verse, pro 
Archia Poeta, 

In qua me non inficior mediocriter esse." 
Sir Th. Browne's Religio Medici, p. 156. £d. l645. 12mo. It 
may be observed that the sin is wrongly laid at Cicero's door ; 
for that oration cannot be considered as the composition of Ci- 
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cero. Of his poetical writings we shall soon speak. Aristasnetus 
1^1. Mixpou fts vagriXiev ei^fiv, cos xuioavtwrres oi fueurro) r^v ofMre- 
X^vrjv i^oidova-t j^tatng. BOIflTOS will be much interested in per- 
using die following notes, contained in the elegant edition of 
AristsenetuSy for which the learned world is indebted to the zeal, 
the diligence, and the erudition of the accomplished critic, Pro^ 
fessor Boissonade: — ^ Ut hoc obiter observem, oi futrro) r^v afi^ 
TTB^ovrpf l^ooiowrt jSia/co^, e Poeta sumtum videtur. Namque^ si 
coiouo*! scribas, hexameter exibit ; qualia tamen prosaicis exci- 
dunt^ qualiaque in ipsis sacris Loteris occurrere ostendit multis 
Rev. J. J. Einen ad Scripta et de Erroribus J. Clerici/' Dorv. 
Vanno p. 600. '' Ex hoc Dorvilli loco frlistra inferebat Abre^ 
schius virum doctissimum conjecisse tiiov<rt reddendum Ari- 
staeneto. Ipsa hsec observatio lectionem editam firmat. Nam 
f^oodo^i potius quam tMova-t scripserit Auctor, ut hexametruai< 
corrumperet* Obiter de versibus prosas orationi intextis a 
scriptoribus, insciis saepins, nonnunquara pravo nuraerorum sensu 
deceptis, lectorem monebo adeat Marklandum ad Suppl. 901 . 
p. 184. ; Bosium, Staveren. Heusinger. ad Nepotis procemium ; 
Dorv. ad Char. G20* ; F, £)., qui se CaciL Metellum nuncio 
pare atnat, in Classica Ephemeride T« 15. p. 181., 16. p. 
334., 17. p. 349., 19. p. 3£8., 20. p. 345., 21. p. 278., 22. 
p. 171*> 23. p. 43. 296. Versus m prosaicis Italis scriptoribua 
deprehendit Tasson. ad Petrarehas initium. Et in nostratibus 
non desunt exempla. Marmontelius, qui in Narratione Morally 
cui index est, Amicitiae Schola, Ltmsez done la simple amitie 
Doucement amuser le loisir de son dme, omnino est reprehensione 
dignus ; nam nimia inr his est cacozelia, cum ipsa adverbii inver- 
sio ipsum de metro adttioneret. Vide et Vaugelasii Animadvv. 
de Lingua GalKca p. 117-i cotiato Menagio Obs. 190. Mena- 
giana 1, 40. 77* 144.3, 382. ubisimilia vitia in Molierii et Ab- 
lancurtii oraCkme m>CMit«r; Carpeiitarianr de Excell. Ling. 
Gall. 684. Clericum Bibl. Univ. 5, 258. Daunovium ad Boi« 
lavit Longin. 8. Neckera Miscell. 2, 15. ^ Les vers g&tent thar- 
monie de la prose ; mais un hemistiche reussit qnelquefois, et 
tombe agreaUement pour Foreille.' " Boissonade. 

4. Alliteration in prose and in verse. 

Cic. de Senect. 11. ita sensim sine sensu aetas senescit. '* IIu* 
gtfftoiov etiam vocalium aUusione in^gne,. in quo decorum servat 
in Catonis perisona ; nam seculum Mud figuris bojusmodi del^- 
tabatur : quale est Ennii illud, 

O The, tnte Tatr, ttfct tafil», %fr9m»f tulisti^ 
et ejusdem ex Phcenice, 
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Stultus est, qui cupita cupidus cupienter cupit, 
et Plauti in Menaechmis, 

Non potui paucis plura plane proloqui. 
Simile ex Eur. Med. adfert Victor. S6^ 20. Turnebus Advers. 
7, 19. e Cic.'* C. Langius. ** TauroXo'^ia, joci genus, et lepor 
quidam in repetitione litterarum : sic Lnnius, 

Quidquam quisquam cuiquam, quod conveniat, neget. 
Item alibi. Nam cuius rationis ratio non extet, ei rationi ratio n(m 
est fidem habere. £t Cato senex ap. Carisium c. 2. 

Suapte natio sua separata seorsum. 
Thus Lucretius ], 203. vivendo vitalia vincere secla, 258. pe- 
cudes pingues per pabula laeta, 272. venti vis verberat, 342. 2, 
653. 4, 127. 160. 859. 5, 790. 6, 507. multa modis multis, 1, 
5. 30. possunt nee porro peniius penetrata, 727. magna modis 
multis miranda, 814. multiniodis communia multis Multaram 
rerum in rebus primordia multa, 1023. multimodis, multis^ mu- 
tata^ 2, 115. multa minuta modis multis, 129* retroque repulsa 
reverti, 559. 5, 1002. placidi pellacia ponti, 2, 582. memori 
mandatum mente, 628. tympana teuta tonant, 4, 658. Multa 
rotunda modis multangula quaedam, 1065^ volgivagaque vagui 
venere, 1134. in voltuque videt vestigia, 5, 855. vides vesci vi- 
talibus auris, 962. vel violentaviri vis, 991* Viva videns sepe- 
liri viscera busto, 1063. duros durantia denies, 6, 112. volautes 
Verberibus venti versant, 283. luminibus lustrans loca, 942. 
speluncis saxa superne, 1019. sponte sua sursum, 1246. lacrj- 
mis lassi luctuque, 1265. per populi passim loca promta. Virg. 
tales casus Cassandra canebat, Neu patriae validas in viscera ver- 
tite vires, G. 1, 389. £t sola in sicca secum spatiatur areoat 
Soph. CEd. T. 1273. reW ix rUvoov rexoi, 1480. 

JE8ch. Pr. 733. 

STpvlfOL<ru <rauT^ <n*gTp^* avrjporovg yiag, 
Cicero, 

O fortunatam natam me consule Romam.' 
Juvenal seems to have ridiculed the line for the very alliteratioo, 
which Cicero, agreeably to the taste of the age, affected. But 
ever after monarchy had been re-established in Rome^ it was 
fashionable and courtly to abuse the name of Cicero, — a name 
dear alike to liberty and to virtue. 1 o question his oratorical 
talents would have been a vain attempt. The parasites. of 
those times, therefore, directed their wit against his poetical 
effusions, because they are more open to attack. I am persuaded, 

» See Clasg. Journal, Vol. 1^. p. 588. 
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however, that, if the verses of Cicero be compared with the 
verses of his predecessors or contemporaries and coevals, they 
will not be found deiiciedt in merit. But, if they are measured 
by the standard of Virgil, they must sink into insignificance : let 
it not, however, be forgotten that not one of the other prede- 
cessors can enter the lists with Virgil. 

JE. H. BARKER. 
Thetford, Nov. 1822. 
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ELEUSIS. 

Sanctasque faces attoUit Elensis. Claud. 

QcJisQUis iter tendas, curvi prope littoris oram. 
Inter Thriasii florentia jugera campi, ' 
Siste pedem^ atque aevi recolas monumenta prioris : 
Ante oculos strati lapides, dejectaque passim 
Fragmina temploram ; leni curvamine coUes, 
Opposita Salamine, tament ; et littore in ipso 
Impendet laevi scopulo Cerealis Eleusis. 

Salve ! sancta domus, magnae penetrate Parentis, 
Delubrum commune orbi : licet omnia circum 
Prona cadant aevo, propriamque hand nosset Eleusin 
Ipsa Ceres ; licet hie, prohibet neque talia coelum, 
Impius Othmanides Graia dominetur in aede, 
Ant praedator agens pecudem de monte, sagittas 
Exacuat yigii> et raptis insidat acervis ; 
Saltem aliqnod yeteres tumulos, dilapsaque fana 
Numen habet, latebrasque, et roscida littoris antra 
Servat adhuc ; jam nunc videor mihi cernere falgens 
Agmen, et innumero conferta satellite ferri 
Sacra Deae, ae longa fervescere littora pompa. 

Unde autem magnus Sacrorum inceperit ordo. 
Quo duce, quo tandem fuerint quinquennia festa 
Auspice, histralemque aram jactarit Eleusis, 
Diccnduro, si longa valet docuisse yetnstas. 
Ipsa Ceres cultum tribuit, causamque colendi : 
Tempore quo procul a Matre, aequalique caterva, 
Virgineos inter lusus, aestivaque rura, 
Luctantem abripuit Sicula de valle puellam 
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Ditis amor. Vidit nitilos Trinacria camis, 
Vidit equos flammasqae, infraqne immane barathmm 
Palluity infemumque vomentia Tartara Regem* 
At vulnus circum gerit insanabile Mater, 
Amissam repetens prolem ; vos dicite, Nymphae, 
(Nostis enim,) nemora et saltuB quaBcunque SicanciB, 
Ventosumque Erycen, aut lene fluentis Anapi 
Sorte tenetis aquam ; Lilybaeon, et alta Pelori 
Culmina, et undantem centum fomacibus iEtnam ; 
Quo Don Diva pedem tulerit, quse spreverit usquam 
Littora, " Persephone" quibus baud clamarit in oris. 
Per fines Italum, per Doriqa rura vagantem 
Duxit amor, fausto donee magis ordine remm 
Ad sacrum nemus, et viridem properaret Eleusin 
Orba Ceres ; alacres illam in sua regna coloni 
Excipiunt, fletusque avido solantur amore. 
Testis tu, curvi dictuH monstrator aratri 
Triptoleme, alato yectus serpente per orbem ; 
Vos etiam, campi, testes, et Rharius ille 
Rite canendus ager, toto qui primus in orbe 
Sementem, aut dulcem frumenti noverit herbam. 
Hinc et Eleusinam praesenti numine glebam 
Diva sibi coluit, celebrandasque ordine pompas, 
Et sanctum jussit servari in saecula nomen* 

Ergo omnes Danaum vario sub nomine gentes 
Hue fluere, et densa stipare altaria pompa; 
Quin et ab extremis mundi regionibus ultro 
Tot coeunt populi, votivaquo munera portant ; 
Quos Oriens mittit, quos frigidus acre vesper. 
Qui Tanain, Istramque colunt, qui regna Canopi, 
Et Latii genus, et rerum pulcherrima Roma. 

Scilicet JSgypti madidis in finibus Isin 
Linigeri implorent prisco de more ministri ; 
Imperet antiquas Asiae Diana per urbes, 
Creta Jovem poscat, Venerem eircumfiua Cyprus, 
Principium rerum ; at duris Samothraces in arvis 
Idaeam celebrent Matrem, sanctosque Cabiros ; 
Primus Eleusinae Cereri locus ; ultimus orbis 
Hanc colit, banc sacras primam venerantur Athenaei 

Felices nimium ! templi secreta tueri 
Queis datur, arcanisque impune pjssistere sacrls. 
Hi curis vacui, et vita meliore potiti 
Laetitiam pacemque colunt ; bis purior aer. 
His nitidus splendore suo Sol ; arva virescunt 
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iSemper, et setemam spirat ver aurens annns. 
Contra autem, quos tu, Dea^ noD spectaveris nsquam 
Participem sacrommy aut in tua jura yocaris, 
Perpetai exagitant fletas ; post ultima fata 
Non Superas adit ille domos, sedesve piomm 
Discretas ; non d^asa inter myrteta recumbens 
Otia agity Isetisque vagus spatiatur in arvis. 

Turn si quis templi secreta, et mystica jura 
Prodiderit fando^ aut Numen violaverit arao, 
Non ilium accipiunt epulse, non pocnla Bacchi, 
Nee dulces eitharse, sanctse neque cannina Mus8d. 
Morte luit facinus, tumuloque Infamia miyor 
Devovet aeternis caput execrabile diris, 
£t manet in seros longe deducta nepotes. 

Scilicet in puros ritus, et foedera sancta 
Diva suos vocat^ et sanae consortia mentis ; 
Non ilia obscoenos cultus, non impia novit 
Orgia'y per Rhodopen aut qualia saepe nivosam 
Thyades instaurant Bacchae, rapiuntque furentes 
Hue illuc taedas; *^ £uoe!" cum personat Hebras^ 
Et nemora ingeminant longis ululatibus ^' Euoe !*' 
At sanctos animi mores, castumque decorem 
Praecipit usque suis, et toto praemia laudis 
Corde sequi, atque brevem virtuti impendere vitam. 

Hand impune ergo arcanos penetrare recessus' 
Infandum ! atque ipsi voluit succedere templo, 
Omne ausus furiale nefas, nuperque cruentus 
Matema de caede Nero ; nil contulit ipsi 
Parpura, nil fulgens diadema, at territus omni 
Abstinuit luco, et nigris sese abdidit umbris. 

Quin et Thriasii praesentis numina Divae^ 
Senscrunt campi, rapidi cum turbinis instar 
Baccharetur ovans vasto circum agmine Medns, 
Disjectaeque urbes, et desolata jacerent 
Arva, nee eversas tegeret jam Pallas Athenas. 
Tunc inter tenebras et dira tonitrua, nimbo 
Accinctam* ex adytis magnam procedere Matrem 
Vidit CecTopidum pubes; tremuere cavemsB 
Adventante Dea ; quo visu, expalluit amens 
Barbaras, ac toto trepidarunt littore nauta&. 

Proxima quae memorem ? quo possim carmine totam 
Sacroram seriem, celebresque ex ordine pompas 

' Suet. Vita Ner. ^ ^erodotus, lib. ? iii. 
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Rite sequi, et magnam gemina cum prole Parentem ? 
An memorem taedas^ et anhelo concita cursa 
Agmina, votivamque agitantes lampada mystas ? 
An te, magne^ canam, te myrto insignis lacche. 
Quern strepitu Matris pubes deducit ad aedem. 
Quern thyrsus thiasusque decent, quern mystica vannus 
Adde puellarum gestantem occulta catervam 
Sacra manu, tardeqae super volventia plaustra 
Impositas calathos, obscuraeque orgia cistse, 
Orgia, non oculis spectanda impune profanis. • 

Ergo ubi jam cunctis arcana silentia terris 
Sparserit ahna quies^ lecti longo ordine mystae 
Succedunt templo, viridanti tempora clrcum 
Velati mjrrtOy nireaque in yeste nitentes. 
Ipse inter medios, turbaque insignior omni 
Emicat antistes, tunica strophioque refulgens. 
Stant circum comites ; taedam fert eminus alter 
Sacratam^ magnaque alter ter voce profanos 
Admonet ire procul, foribusque absistere Sanctis. 
Turn subito mugire solum, immensoque fragore 
Quassari ingentes ipsis altaribus aedes ; 
Tom dirae audiri voces, tum infanda videri 
Portenta, et densos percurrere fulmina lucos. 
Procubuere metu ; laxis bacchatur habenis 
Perque artus animosque timor ; tam lurida circum 
Nox Erebiy et sontum luctus, poenaeque videntur 
Ingruere, ac Stygias Manes ululare per umbras. 

Mox tenebras inter medias lux alma repente 
Exoritur, meliorque dies, et purior aer 
Excipit, et dulces nemorum in convallibus umbrae. 
Apparet Divae simulacrum, ipsius imago 
Luminis, ac vivo solidum de lumine corpus. 
Vellem equidem, vellem, ni frigida vena vetaret, 
Tnsanire simul, blandumque haurire furorem, 
Et saltare choro, taedasque agitare volantes. 
Cuncti adeo sancta penitus dulcedine capti 
Concelebrant magnam Matrem ; poscentibus olim 
Ut dederit frumenta viris, ususque colendi 
Monstrarit; varias at vitaa invenerit artes, 
Et mores hominum cultu placarit agrestum : 
'' Te Superi Manesque colunt ; tu caerula coeli, 
Et pelagi tractus> et magni moenia mundi 
Sustentas, nigroque potens dominaris Avemo. 
Te dace, se glomerant nebulae ; te, decidit imber. 
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Semen altint sulci, turgetque in palmite germen. 
Te, Dea, te metannt liqnidi per inania coeli 
Aerise volucres, metaunt te lustra ferarum, 
Squamigerique angues, et nigri' monstra profundi : 
Te Terra agnoscit Dominam ; quacunque moventui", 
Usque tudB auscultant coelestia sidera voci, 
Et festinantes revolutis cursibus anni/' 

Ergo, si qua fides, ubi sancto in limine membra 
Straverit, atque adyto trepidas admoverit aures, 
Solennes inter cantus, pompamque nitentem, 
Insolitas voces, neque adhuc vulganda profanis 
Dicta bibit Mysta ; ut frustra sibi Graecia centum 
Taurorum pingui placarit sanguine Divos, 
Lenaeum e pateris frustra libarit honorem, 
Turicremosque focos, et'inanes struxerit aras. 
Unum namque sibi auctorem, finemque, Deumque 
Naturae leges, et rerum arcana fateri 
Foedera, qui pulchram banc floren^emque ubere terram, 
Et pelagi maria, et lati spatia ultima coeli, 
Imperils regit omnipotens, impletque, movetque. 
Ad se cuncta trahens, sese per cuncta refundens. 

Haec olim cecinere, obscura exordia lucis 
Venturae, dubiique incerta crepuscula veri. 
At nondum erroris tenebras amovit inertes 
(jaeca Superstitio ; nondum aethere lucet aperto 
Tota dies, largoque irrorat lumine mundum ; 
Donee Tu, Sanctis toties memorate Prophetis, 
Ipsa Dei soboles, tandem mortalibus aegris 
Exspectate venis; tu summi jussa Parentis 
Scilicet, aeternique operis Mysteria Verbi. 
Te fracti aerumnis omnes, victique labore 
Sponte petunt, ipsoque bibunt de fonte salutem. 
Te, Deus, humano maniiestum in corpore Numen, 
Hand sterili pompa, aut caesis de more juvencis, 
Sed cultu meliore, animoque et corde fideli 
Prosequimur. Tu prisca luis contagia culpae 
Morte tua ; tu das purgatis crimine sedes 
Affectare tuas, propiusque accedere coelo. 

G. HOWARD, 

BX MDE CHRISTK 
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ON THE ATTRIBUTES THAT CONSTI- 
TUTE THE PERFECTION OF BEING, 



.Unless we can agree in attaching aclear» unifonn, and 
definite idea to the term perfection, we can baTC no certain- 
ty of understanding each otber^ when we use it either b 
conyersation or writing. Whatever a person affirms of 
it, may indeed be true, in the sense which he annexes to it; 
but if others understand it in a different smse, they eitker 
differ with him in opinion, or run the risk of beinflf misled 
by assenting to what be asserts of it ; for though it may be 
true in the one sense, it may be erroneous in the other. It 
is a term applied by some writers to tiie works of maa; 
while others, who pretend to examine more rigidly the idee 
for which it stands, maintain that there is nothing perfect bat 
Grod — that he alone is absolute perfection, because he alone 
is the only being to whom nothing is wanting. This is the 
language of philosophers and metaphysicians; bnt I doukt 
whether it has not more the appearance than the reality of 
truth, and whether it be not as applicable to the woariks of 
the Creator as to the Creator himself; and even to the woris . 
of man, whenever they are found to contain all the qaalitiei 
or modes of being that enter into our ideas of perfeotioa. 
I know it will be easily granted me, that every thing is perfect 
which possesses these qualities ; while it will still b^ contend- 
ed that the Deity alone is the only being to whom they cae 
belong, and that a perfect poem, painting, or statue, nem 
proceeded from the hand of man, nor yet any other prodw- 
tion to which the term can be applied. To appreciate moie 
correctly the value of this doctrine, let us first examme in 
what perfection is supposed to consist ; secondly, whethot 
this supposed perfection can exist; and thirdly, in wbut 
perfection ought to consist : and if we find that perfectioi 
cannot consist in what it is supposed to consist, let m 
agree in making it consist in what it ought to consist 

Perfection, then, we are told, consists in that which wants 
nothing; and a perfect being is a being that contains in 
himself every thing necessary to render him perfect, who 
would be perfect if there were no other being in existence 
but himself, and whose attributes, powers, energies, capa- 
cities, omniscience, omnipresence, ubiquity, mercy, brieve- 
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lence, happiness, and general affections^ are all contained 
in himself, and would belong to him if he stood alone in the 
creation. Now if perfection consists in that which wants 
nothing, there is not such a thing as perfection in existence; 
and if a perfect being be he who contains in himself, inde* 
pendent of all other beings, every thing which can be dcr 
sired — who would be equally happy had there been no other 
being in existence, and who consequently owes all his hap- 
piness to himself— who could exert all his attributes, and 
exercise all his powers, if be stood alone in the creation—* 
I have no hesitation to say that the Creator is not such a 
being, and that it is not possible for the mind of man to 
conceive the existence of such a being. If this can be 
diown, it is idle and absurd to make perfection consist in 
that in which it cannot consist ; and if, after putting off the 
incumbrance of mortality, we should discover that the per- 
fection of the Deity is independent of all other beings, yet, 
as it is impossible for us to conceive the nature of this per- 
fecticm, it is obvious that it is not the perfection of which 
we treat at present, because we must mean by perfection 
something that we understand, or otherwise we mean no- 
thing. AH our ideas of perfection, then, are mere ideas of 
relation ; and if so, absolute inherent perfection can have 
no existence/ and the term, applied to God himself, will b^ 
found to have only a relative meaning. We have no idea 
of perfection but what consists in qualities, properties, at- 
tributes, or powers; nor have we any idea of a perfect 
being, abstracted from the possession of attributes or pow- 
ers. So far, however, as we can conceive the subject, it is 
not the being that confers perfection on the attributes, but 
the attributes that confer it on the being ; so that, in all 
cases, perfection can belong to attributes alone. Render 
a tyrant charitable and benevolent, and he is no longer a 
tyrant, but a charitable and benevolent man. So far tiben 
as he becomes more perfect than he was before, this per- 
fection is produced by the attributes of charity and benevo- 
lence : they communicate their virtues to him, but he has 
nothing to communicate in return, as he cannot change the 
nature of the things by which he is changed. If it should 
be said that his acquiring the attributes of charity and be- 
nevolence depended intirely on himself— that he might have 
rejected them if he chose, fimd not suffered himself to jrield 
to their influence — and that, consequently, the merit of be- 
coming more perfect is intirely his own ; I reply, that the 
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very power which he exercises in repelling the blandish- 
ments of nee and embracing the asperities of virtue^ is not 
only one of his attributes, but that one which enables bim 
to approach nearest to perfection. We can, therefore^ form 
no idea of perfection, but what consists in attributes ; and 
therefore, when we pronounce any thing perfect, we can 
only mean that it is in possession of attributes which ren- 
der it perfect. 

But though perfection can belong only to attributes, vet 
our ideas of perfection are not acquired from the relation 
that exists between certain attributes and the being to which 
they belong, or the subject in which they inhere, but from 
the relation that exists between them and subjects to which 
they do not belong. This may appear paradoxical, but it 
is not the less evident. Attributes or qualities are only the 
powers of acting, or of yielding to action, which belong to 
any being. But power can be exercised by no being, not 
even by God himself, without a subject on which it maybe 
exercised ; nor can it even exist, suppose it to remain un- 
employed, without the existence of this subject. Wh^i I 
say that a subject which may be acted on, is as necessary 
to the existence of power, as the subject to which the pow- 
er belongs — I mean that it is as necessary to every mode of 
power of which man can form any idea ; and it would be 
absurd to suppose the existence of a power of which he can 
form no idea ; because this would not be power, but some* 
thing else, as power only means that attribute of being 
which the term conveys to our minds. We can form no 
idea of power or effect, unless there be something in whidi 
the effect may be produced. To say that an effect might 
be produced in nothing, is to say something to which we 
attach no idea; because we cannot form an idea of an effect 
existing by itself, or produced in nothing; as the yery 
term, effect, implies a change produced in something. All 
the powers, energies, faculties, attributes, qualities, affec- 
tions, properties, &c. which belong to any being, depend, 
therefore, as much for their existence on other beings, as 
on the being in which they are found ; as they could never 
be exercised, and consequently could not exist, if these 
other beings did not exist at the same time. Man enjoys 
the power of doing good or evil; but does not the existence 
of this power depend as much on the existence of good and 
evil, as on him ? If good and evil did not exist, he could 
no longer enjoy free-will. So of all his other powers and 
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attributes. His perception would become extinct, if there 
were nothing to be perceived ; his hearing, if there were 
nothing to emit a sound ; his smelling, if there were nothing 
to affect the olfactory nerves; his passions, if there were 
not corresponding qualities in other beings, fitted to 
produce pleasing or disagreable emotions, to soothe, 
irritate, or impel. . If, then, the perfection of any being de- 
pend on the powers or faculties which he possesses, it 
must depend as much on other beings as on himself; as he 
would not possess these faculties were it not for these 
other beings. Destroy these beings, and all his powers 
become extinct, and consequently his perfection. The idea 
of perfection then is derived from our idea of the relation 
that exists between attributes and subjects; namely, the 
subjects to which they belong, and those on which they act, 
or which act on them. 

The perfection of God is made known to us in the same 
manner, and appears to, be as much of a relative nature, as 
that of man. All our ideas of perfection, as I have already 
shown, are derived, not from the being whom we call per- 
fect, but from such powers or faculties as are calculated to 
render him so. Now take any attribute of the Deity and 
form an idea of it, as it absolutely regards himself, abstract- 
ed from all other beings ; and then you will have an idea of 
absolute, independent, inherent, or intrinsic perfection. To 
form such an idea, however, is impossible. Some effect must 
be produced before we can come to the idea of power; but 
as no effect can be produced without a subject to operate on, 
and as in this case, there would be no being in the creation 
but the Deity himself, he could produce no effect whatever, 
as he would have no subject to act on, much less could he 
effect every thing. Perhaps it may be said, that he could 
be supremely happy if he existed alone, as this attribute 
regards only himself; but I deny the possibility of his en- 
joying even this attribute in perfection, had he not created 
olher beings. In the first place, it must be admitted, that 
universal benevolence is one of his attributes, for without 
it, he would be imperfect ; and an imperfect being cannot 
be God. If, then, he be universally benevolent, he must 
have delighted in the happiness of created beings; and if he 
be omniscient, he must have known that he had the power 
of creating them. His not having created them, therefore, 
would prove that he felt no delight in imparting that happi- 
Aess which be was capable of imparting, and consequently 
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that he was not benevolent, and if not, be conld not be 
God. The being, therefore, who could enjoy supreme fe* 
licity without having created other beings when be eogoyed 
the power, could not be the Supreme Being, because be 
would want one of the attributes of the Godhead — mrivel^ 
sal benevolence. The Creator then would not be perfect, 
if he did not stand in the midst of his own creation, because 
all the attributes of his perfection are made known to as bjr 
the manner in which they operate on created beings ; and 
without these beings we coidd form no idea of tl^r exis* 
tence. Perfection, consequently, belongs to attributes 
alone, and the existence of these attributes or powers de» 
pends as much on the beings on which they act, or wUdl 
act on them, as on the beings to which they belong. These 
attributes, however, are p^ect only when they agree widi 
the' nature of the being in which they are found, and wifli 
the external beings on which they act, and by which, th^ 
are acted on. 

We may therefore define perfection to be, the possession 
of such qualities, energies, attributes, or affections, as ase 
suitable not only to the nature of the being to whom they 
belong, but also to the nature of the beings on which tliM 
act, or in which they produce any changes or effects., u 
the change which the attributes of any being produces in 
another or in itself, be hurtful or destructive to them, siHdi 
a being is imperfect, and consequently ought to be avoided 
by all the other tribes of being to which its attributes aofs 
hurtful or destructive. The attributes or properties of ll|^ 
are hurtful to few beings, and therefore almost all animi^ei 
beings delight in it. There are, however, a few to whic^il 
is hurtful, and these few, accordingly, avoid it, and seen 
to have existence only at night. Poisonous plants we 
destructive to many beings, and therefore they avoid tliem if 
they be acquainted with their properties. Nutritive plaalS 
and roots are beneficial to all the tribes of animated beings 
or, at least, each of them is beneficial to some being, an^ 
accordingly, they are all sought after by those beings to 
which they are respectively useful. The most perfect 
being, therefore, is that whose properties are beneficial to 
most beings, and hurtful to least ; or if it be not the most 
perfect, at least it stands highest in the order of creatioB* 
God, who is the Creator and Ck»nservator of all beings, is 
therefore the most perfect, or the Most Highest. Of all 
other subordinate beings we can say nothing, till we comi 
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down to man^ and bim we find to be tbe most perfect of 
animated material beings. In a state of nature^ man is 
scarcely hortfal to any being ; and^ accordingly^ we find, 
that tbe savage nations of most countries where the produc- 
tions of the earth are adequate to their support^ have a na^ 
tural dislike to the destruction of animals. On the contra- 

2; they cherish and protect them, and even provide for 
eir wants. The natural propensities of man powerfully 
incline him to be their guardian and protector ; and the su- 
perior discrimination and intelligence which he possesses, 
enables him to indulge these natural propensities or attri- 
butes more than any other being. There are, it is true, 
many oUier animals as inoffensive as man, as the sheep, the 
horse, the dove, &c. ; but though they are hurtful to few, 
they are beneficial to few, and consequently they rank much 
lower in the scale of being than man. All animals that are 
hurtful to a greater number of beings than those to whom 
they are beneficial, recede from perfection, or, more proper- 
ly, from the middle rank of being ; and those, in whom the 
beneficent qualities predominate, approach to perfection, 
or to the highest rank of being. Animals that are neither 
hurtful nor beneficial to others, are scarcely intitled to the 
name of animals : they are a sort of blank in the creation, 
because they serve to no purpose; but such animals per^ 
haps do not exist, though some of them seem nearly to ap- 
proach this state. 'In judging of the perfections of man, v^e 
must totally omit the commerce that exists between him 
and his Creator. The secrets of the heart are known only 
to God, and, therefore, God alone is qualified to take cog- 
nizance of them. We must judge of him only as he exists 
in society, and in the relation which he holds to all the other 
tribes of animated being. Here, we find him the most per- 
fect of beings, because not only his intelligence directs him, 
but his natural propensities incline him to increase the 
happiness of all that surround him. Some of them, it is 
true, he sacrifices to his wants, or to his appetites ; but he 
does so, only in proportion as be recedes from his native, 
or original pre-dispositions. All the domestic tribes of 
animals are rejoiced at his presence. The lamb frisks be- 
fore him ; the dog capers with joy, and seeks to embrace 
him; the horse seems to anticipate his wishes, and the mo- 
ment he bestrides him, prances with eagerness and impa- 
tience to convey him to the place of his destination: 
HiUs, vales and floods appear already crossed, 
And^ ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost 
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The kitten climbs on his knees, and is eager to share his 
embraces. There is then in the very looks^ aspect^ mOve- 
ment> attitude and appearance of man, something that dtf- 
fnses happiness and enjoyment around him. These are 
perfections which belong to no other being with which we 
are acquainted ; but they are not the perfections of his in- 
tellectual but of his physical nature. They are perfections 
which the author of bis being conferred on him, and whidi 
he could not acquire by any efforts of his own. But when 
to these are added the perfections of intellect, how far does 
he surpass all other animals. The perfections of intellect 
enable him not only to increase his own happiness bat that 
of his species, and teach him to look forward to the great 
Author of happiness and of existence, in whom '^ he lives 
and moves and has his being ;" and in whom all his hopes 
and contemplations ultimately terminate. Intellectual 
perfection, therefore, seems to consist, not in the knowledge 
of abstract truths, but in that knowledge which points oot 
to us the means of promoting universal happiness^ and 
which persuades us to adopt them. There are, however^ 
no truths that can strictly be called abstract, because iSbej 
are all either immediately or remotely connected with tk 
promotion of human happineiss; but the more remote* die 
connexion, the less valuable is the truth. 

In a rigid, philosophical sense, however, all the works ef 
creation are equally perfect, or, as perfection admits of no 
degrees, they are all perfect, because they are all the pro- 
ductionk of a perfect being. A perfect being can create 
nothing that is imperfect, because he could not be perfect 
if he did any thing imperfectly. The Deity, it is tme^ has 
placed some beings higher in the order of creation than 
others ; and it is only in this sense that man can be called 
the most perfect of them all, or, at least, of all that aie 
subjected to the bonds of materiality. The work of ev^ 
artist is made with a vie^ to a certain end, and if the woifc 
be so badly contrived as not to fulfil this end, it is not ody 
imperfect, but proves that the artist by which it was formed 
had not a just idea of the means by which the proposed end 
could be obtained. All the works of creation, therefore, 
either fulfil the ends for which they were created, or they do 
not. If tiot, the Deity was ignorant of the means by wldcli 
these ends could be attained, unless it be argued^ that 
though he knew the means, and could have created beings 
fitted to fulfil them, if he chose, yet he had not recourse to 
them, because he had no object in creating tte world, and 
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having proposed no certain end, he consequently adopted 
no certain means. This argument is not only subversive 
of religion and morality, but sanctions the commission q( 
the most nefarious crimes, because there can be no law to 
govern (he actions of a man who is created for no certain end. 
The being, however, that could think of creating the world 
withoat any fixed object in view, could not be God; because 
he would be more imperfect than man himself, who always 
prefers harmony and order to confusion and anarchy, when- 
ever he can attain (hem ; and the latter must unavoidably 
ensue wherever beings are created and brought together, 
governed by no certain impulses, and determined to no 
certain end, or line of action, either by their moral percep- 
tions or physical propensities. 

If then it be admitted, that the Deity proposed to him- 
self a certain end in the creation of the world, or that he 
created all beings to fulfil certain ends, it must equally be 
admitted, that the natural dispositions of all beings incline 
them to fiilfil these ends; or otherwise, that he was ignorant 
of the means by which these ends could be obtained ; but if 
it could not be shown by arguments a priori, that omniscience 
is an attribute of the Deity, it could easily be demonstrated 
from the wisdom which is displayed in his works. All be- 
ings, therefore, are endowed with properties or impulses 
that naturally incline them to fulfil the ends of their crea- 
tion ; and of necessity, all beings must be created perfect ;. 
for a being whose constitution, organisation, or natural 
propensities, lead him away from this end, prevent him from 
reaching it,, or incline him to go beyond it, must be imper- 
fect; because, ki all these cases, his natural constitution in- 
clines him to fulfil an end for which he was not intended, 
and for which consequently he was not created. Is it con- 
sonant to our ideas of divine wisdom to suppose that ho 
would endow any of his creatures with propensities that 
inclined it to go one way, while he intended it to go ano- 
ther ? All beings then possess the propensities, dispositions 
or natures which they ought to possess, and consequently 
they are all perfect, for if they possessed any other ^ej 
would be imperfect 
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NOTICE OF 

Journal of a Tour in the Levant. By Wili-iam 
Turner, Esq. Three Volumes Octavo. 

Paet II. — [Concluded from No. LI.} 

Ode author's journey to Palestiue and to Egypt is the sobjtd 
of his 2d volume. In Feb. 1815, he sailed from Constantinoph 
on board of a small Turkish vessel, carrying about 40 pencil^ 
sailors and passengers. Of the Turkish sailors one was a yoong 
Candiote, who had fled from his own country, in conse^ueaceof 
having stabbed four men, with whom, at different tnnes^ lie 
had quarrelled. Mr. Turner, on bis voyage, visited the idaiidi 
of Scio^ Cos (as the Greeks still cidl it like their anceatois, 
though the Turks have given it the name of Stanco)^ Rhodes^ 
and Cyprus. It appears from his interesting account, that Iht 
last-mentioned island, which bad been so rich and florishiof m 
early ages, and even under Venetian oppression, is daily impove* 
rished and depopulated by the barbarism of its Turkish ridcin^ 
like every other place that has unhappily fallen under their sab* 
jection. 

' And it was lately (says Mr. T.) like Rhodes, or even more, b^caoM 
nearer, ruined by the Turkish fleet and army off Satalia; the Claptaui 
Pasha who commanded forcing the island, not only to furnish him aratV 
with all sorts of provisions and fruits, and even to pay the freight of theni^. 
but to buy the ships he took at his own price/ (P. 39.) 

Yet the Turks here, are said to be much milder towardi 
Christians, and less bigoted than in other parts of their empire; - 

' Cyprus is no longer famous for the beauty, or infamous for the iof* 
modesty of its women. The women of Nicosia are, I am told, in genenl^ 
pretty; but not to any extraordinary degree; and one half of their charms 
IS destroyed by the relaxation of the system, conseauent on their frequent 
use of the bath, that enem^r of female attractions throughout the Levant 
But after seeing the rigor with which they are guarded at Constantinople^ 
1 was astonished to see the familiarity with which they enter tbe hnassi 
here, even of the Franks, divested of either /erre£[^'ee or ^atchmak,* (P. 45») 
A note informs us that the former is — 

' A large cloak that entirely envelopes them ; the yatcbmak, a veil 
that hides all the face but the eyes. The Turks, who think that nothing 
but extreme restraint can secure female virtue, lay it down as a principle 
that a woman cannot, without a crime, let her face be seen by any other 
man than her husband, father, brother, uncle and father-in-law (the font 
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.latter oDly at stated festivals); aod that two persoBs of diffinneiii sexes 
cannot be innocently alone u>gether for a moment' (P. 53«) 

At fi convent in Cyprusi Mr« T. was lucky enough to eogtige 
as his servant, a destitute orphan Greeks named Geoige, about 
15 years of age, who spoke Greek and Arabici and was stronglf 
recommendec) by the fathers who had educated him. Attended by 
this faithful boy, he soon after sailed in a Barbary vessel, and oa 
the £4th of March anchored in the bay of Barout. The captain, 
who had given up his own bed to Mr. T.^ would not accept any 

Siyment or remuneration; for, having traded much with the 
nglish, he had always been so lib^fuly treated by them that 
noAing, he declared, could gratify him more than having an op- 
portunity of serving a person of that nation. 

The noise of frogs, which had annoyed our author in Cyprus, 
he exchanged at Barout for the sound of torrents pouring through 
the streets from Lebanon. This mountain he visited, and its Mn- 
ronite convents. In one of these Mr. T. discovered the opinion 
entertained of his countrymen respecting religious worship: — be 
tells us, that saying his prayers as usual going to bed-^ 

' Fedlullaby who 3ept in the same room with me^ asked me» * Per 
famor di Dio, Signor^ what are ^ou doing?* I told biro praying; when he 
replied with a strong expression of surprise, ' Prayine ! why theytbld 
me that the English never priced.' In fact our national character safibrs 
much by the unavoidable inattention to public worship of our traveUere. 
The Catholic and Greek find almost everywhere in the Levant a church 
of their persuauon; but the Englishman n6ver enters one except from 
curiosity.' (P. 78.) 

The prophecies of isaiah and Ezekiel seem compl^ely Terified 
in the present state of Seyd, the ancient Bidon. All its mnrititne 
commerce is now confined to a few fishing boats, and its limits 
so reduced, that our author walking at the rate of three miles an 
lioar, encompassed its walls in twenty mhmtes. The town 
consists of stone bouses, fallen or falling, ruined buttresses, and 
old square towers; many streets passing under massy stone 
•rches, which support the mined houses. (P. 90.) From Sidon 
to Tyre (now called Sur) is reckoned a distance pf nine hours; 
from a spot about half way, T^re appeared like * a very small 
town built on an island, with a small long mountain to its left/ 
The prophetic writers above quoted respecting Sidon may be 
consulted on tbe ancient opulence and present wretchedness of 
Tyre, which, Mr. T. declares, does not contain any object 
worthy of observation. (P. 100.) He visited with much de- 
light die fortifications of Acre, where British valor was so emi- 
nently displayed; and Mount Carmel, of which Pope's descrip- 
tion (in the Messiah) is, Mr. T. says, perfectly appropriate — 

* And Carmel's flowery top perfumes the skies.' 
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Nazareth is now only a large village^ of miserable stone eot< 
tagesy with mud floors and roofs. Here the Turks bad lately 
murdered a poor Christian woman, on pretence that she had 
treated their religion with contempt, and would not allow llie 
Greeks to bury her until they had paid two hundred piastres. 
Near the foot of M ount Tabor, a small village retaiuing its an- 
cient name, Deborah, is said to be the spot where Siaera wts 
-nailed to the ground by Jael. (P. 196.) Having visited Tibe- 
rias, the sea of OaHlee, and the village of Cana, our author left 
Nazareth and proceeded to Samaria and Judea, and at lengft, 
on the fi4th of April, was gratifled with a view of Jerusalem, 
the Holy City (as even the Turks entitle it), with Mounts Olivet 
and Sion. It presented a confused prospect of trees^ roofs of 
houses and domes, among which were conspicuous those of tbe 
Mosque of Omer (occupying the site of Solomon's temple), and 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Mr. T. was cordially welcomed at the 
Roman Catholic convent of San Salvador, even before he hsd 
delivered to them a dispatch from the £ngtish ambassador it 
Constantinople, authorising them (in consequence of a petitioii 
sent some months before) to draw on him for twenty-five tboo- 
sand piastres — a favor most acceptable to those worthy Francii- 
cans, who were reduced to great distress by the exactions of tiie 
Turks, and the neglect they had experienced in consequence of 
the late wsrs in £arope. For his account of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, the Via Dolorosa, the Pool of Bethesda, Mount $ion, tbt 
Sepulchre of David, and other royal Tombs, the. river Jordan, 
the (probable) site of Jericho, the Dead Sea, Betlilehem,!die 
Tomb of Rachel, the Gardens of Solomon, the Grotto of the 
Nativity, the Potter's field, the Pool of SUoam, the Tomb of 
Absalom, the Mount of Olives, and various other objects, diet 
render the consecrated precincts of Jerusalem and its Ticinity ss 
eminently interesting, we must refer the reader to Mr. T/i 
ivork; for within our narrow limits we could not possibly do 
justice either to his excellent descriptions, or his ingenious co» 
jectures and remarks. We shall notice, however, his acxouot of 
the anxious impatience of those Christian pilgrims, who visits 
throjugh devotion, the holy River Jordan, and their emulatioo io 
contending for the priority in entering it, everyone carrying away 
a bottle of the water — those whose infirmities would not .aUow 
them to bathe in the stream, soliciting those standing in it to fill 
their vessek for them— p^ar^ij (Hadjee) (rag tfaqoLKaXm^avay^iiJ^ 
TOUTo^ < Pilgrim, pray fill this.' But Mr. T. was disgusted with 
the inhumanity of those pilgrims ' who passed their dying com^ 
panion^ on the road, without even asking, en passant, ha\v they 
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dk). I was near when the horse fell down the precipice; not a 
soul waited, except myself, to inquire whether the rider had 
saved himself. Tlie only answer 1 could get from those who I 
supposed might have seen it^ was, ' ti fte jco^tw tjiMva ? ti ifyufm 
tyctf i What do I care ? what do I know ? yet these people went 
to save their souls by bathing in a river. This is, indeed, faith 
without good works.' (P. 2SS.) From Jerusalem Mr. T. pro- 
ceeded to Jafia, of which place the Aga had lately assisted Lady 
£• S. (Esther Stanhope) in making excavations among the ruins 
of Ascalon, where considerable remains of an ancient temple 
were discovered ; but the Turk, disappointed at not.finding a 
treasure, ordered the columns and other, fragments to be again 
covered with earth — perhaps the barbarian has^ by this order, 
been unconsciously the means of prese^rving some precious mo- 
fiumeuts of antiquity, which at a future time may be brought to 
light under more auspicious circumstances. Our traveller having 
sailed from Jaffa, landed at Damietta.in Egypt, on the Slst of 
May. We cannot trace him very closely through Alexandria,* 
which, however interesting from its ancient remains, he would 
assign, with Volney, to the deserts of Africa, as it exhibits no« 
thing of Egyptian fertility. - (?• 694.) Having visited Aboukir 
and Rosetta, he embarked in a boat on the Nile, and. mentions 
his surprise at the shallowness of this celebrated river before the 
time of its rise ; for having swam or rather walked across it, neai^ 
the village of Zoayerah (Julf 5th), he found that where, deepest, 
near the banks, it seldom exceeded ten. feet; in the middle not 
above four, and in most places not above two feet.. (P. 351.) 
The streets of Cairo, which contains three hundred and .fifty 
thousand inhabitants, are nowhere above ten feet wide, and se- 
veral no more than four— rendered dark by the roofs and windows 
of the opposite sides, projecting so as to touch each other in 
some instances. Yet in these narrow streets it is^ the universal 
custom to ride on asses. Mr. T. vittted the slaVe market, often 
filled with blacks (for white slaves are not sold at Cairo), but 
now empty, for the plague within the last four months had de- 
stroyed eleven thousand, and the caravans had. not yet arrived 
with fresh supplies. (P. 366.) Having examined the Pyramids, 
the Sphynx, the Nilometer, and other curiosities^ Mr. T. made 
preparations for an excursion to the Red Sea and Mount Sinai. 
He crossed the desert from Cairo to Suez, which he represents' 
as a most miserable place: here he bathed in an arm of the Red 
Sea, which did not any where seem very deep; for he. could 
always find the bottom by letting himself drop with a little exer- 
tion ;-^but the cord plants at the bottom cut his feet. On the 
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northern couU he remarked a great abundance of shells, aad 



* Three or four Arab women were bathing naked in the sea, whose ifa 
of modesty amused me extremelv, as it prompted them to run onl oftbe 
water to hide their faees, which Mahometan women are strictly ewHaed 
to hide from men, and a fortiori from Christians. I have more thsa 
once been diverted by the same female precautbn on the Nile. Ii 
fact, the reserve of the Arab women proceeds not from principle, fairt 
from fear. One of them at Cairo, who came to wash for Mra. BeboBi^ 
immediately on entering the house, stripped herself naked : but whea 
the Arab water-bearer knocked at the door, huddled on her clothes in t 
frieht; she drank wine in the house freely.' 

Mr. T. was hospitably received by the monks of the convent 
cm Mount Sinai:— he visited Mount Horeb, and the Stone firoid 
which Moses caused water to flow. In the convent of Simt 
another English traveller, Mr. Bankes, discorered a libmiy of 
two thousand volumes, three-fourths of which were MSS., and 
of diese, nine-tenths Greek. The greater part were theolosksJ^ 
but some few interesting. Mr. B. brou^^t away a thick nlS; 
containing Hephantion on the Greek metres; an oration of Iso- 
cnilea ; the Letters of Phalaris (a subject of much cootrovsrqr 
some years ago). Another MS. comprising the three first boob 
of the Iliad and purt of the fourth ; two Tragedies of iEscbyla^ 
and much Greek poetry ; another containing the Meden of En- 
npides, and the beginning of bis Hippolytus ; also the work of 
OBdrenus, n Byzantine historian ; all the Physics of Aristods^ 
3lc« From Suez our author returned to Cairo ; thence to ikies- 
andrin, where he embarked in a Venetian vessel, and a|aki 
(Oct. 3d) landed at L»maca in the island of Cypma. lien 
he visited the ruins of Paphos, now called Baffo, widi Ae 
▼iUage of leros Kypos or ' The sacred Garden,' where, it if 
saidv were situated the gardens of Venus^ the Paphian divi- 
wky. The whole neighbourhood of Ba£fo and of leros Kypos 
is fill of huge masses of rock, hewn into eaves and chamber^ 
all^ probably, communicating subterraneously one with another, 
but now- nearly choked: up, and almost impenetrable. Mr. T. 
gives, a most unfafomble acconnt of the Greek priests, who in 
Cyprus enjpy nreat power. 

* They strip the. poor ignorant superstitious peasant of his last paiai 
and,wbei| h^ is on his death*hed make him leave his all to their con* 
vent^ promising that masses shall be said for his soul. — Madame Do- 
poDt (the mother of my companion) tells me that she once paid a visit 
to a Greek widow ofa peasant, who was dying, and asked her if she had 
made her will, to dispose of what she had* in the world. — * I have on^ 
th|k^' nepUed the womani. pointing to a handsome Venetian looking-^lasii 
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On Nov. 8th Mr.,T. embarked at Larnaca lin a large polaeca, 
having a Turkish captain and a crew all Greeks ; — here we close 
his 2nd vol. The third begins with an account of his voyage tcy 
Rhodes ; near which he examined some ancient foundations of 
houses, two cisterns and three wells, apparently Hellenic ; in 
one of the wells a great treasure is supposed to be concealed — 
the ruins, he thinks, may perhaps mark the site of *HotXKr(rog 
(lalissos) so named from its founder. (P. 5.) On the site of the 
celebrated Colossus our author offers some ingenious conjec- 
tures: — he notices the four different opinions of the most learned 
persons in Rhodes, and is inclined to *adopt that which places 
It at the extremity of a port called Mandraici, where is a small 
causeway, and a pool of water. The distance which this cause- 
way crosses is just sixty feet, and this seems reconcileable with 
the space which the Colossus may have covered between its 
legs. In the island of Symi all domestic aflbirs are managed 
by the women ; they are the porters, bakers, batchers, shop- 
keepers, 8cc. An old woman of sixty carried Mr. T.'s trunk, 
which weighed forty pounds, up a steep hill of a mile in length, 
and only dematided three paras (or less than a penny) for her 
trouble. When he offered her a few additional paras she would 
scarcely take them, saying it was a shame {Tptm^ ehat). P. 22. 
On this island he visited a ruin called the " Trophy of the Athe- 
nians ;" but which (as he mentions in a note) was raised by the 
Peloponnesians in the twentieth year of their war with the 
Athenians, according to Thucydides (viii. 4^). It is a circular 
structure, of which the foundation remains about six feet froih 
the ground. Among the broken walls, half arches, columns, 
and other fragments that constitute the ruins of Cnidus, Mr. T. 
thought he could recognise the Temple of Venus, probably 
about two hundred feet long — remains of a fine theatre — 
a quadrangular building fifty feet square, perhaps a tower of the 
ancient city — various foundations, columns, capitals, and other 
parts of edifices. The ske of Cnidus is noM' called 0plavo¥ 
(Phrianon) by the Greeks. On the island of Cos our author 
examined a delicious spring, entitled the " Waters of Hippo- 
crates," rising in a cave, hollowed apparently by art, in the 
ascent of a mountain, the entrance being on l^el ground, lead- 
ing to the waters by a passage of two hundred feet. The edifice 
which incloses the spring is, in Mr. T.'s opinion, undoubtedly 
an Hellenic antiquity. (P. 46.) Near BoudrbUn he visited the 
ruins of Halicarnassus ; parts of a temple of a theatre, son\e 
towers, and the city walls. In tlic castle of Boudroun Mr. 
Bankes, who pepetrated farther than our Traveller, found some 
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bft»-rdiefs of such exquisite workmanship, that he supjK>sed 
them to have formed part of the ornaments of the Mausoleum- 
that once adorned Halicamassus. (P. 590 Some beautiful re- 
mains of antiquity are visible among the ruins of Mylasaj, the 
present Melasso; — a fine Greeic tomb, in excellent preservation ; 
column with the following inscription : 



OAHMOZMENANAPONOYAIAAOYTOYEVeHAH 

MOYEYEPTETHNTHZnATPIAOZKAl 

ESEYEPTETONrErONOTA— 

' The people (honor) Menander, the son of Ouliades, the 
son of Euthedemusy benefactor of liis country and sprung from 
benefactors/ (P. 69.) There were also a large gate with Ionic 
ornaments, and remains of a Roman aqueduct. — Yassus affords 
ed some antiquities; and near Miletus, at Branchydae, Mr. T« 
found gigantic columns, remnants of architraves, and other parts 
of the temple once consecrated to Apollo Didymaeus. Here 
he copied some interesting Greek inscriptions, which our limits 
will not allow us to transcribe. At Miletus he bathed in the 
river Maeander; then proceeded to Patmos, where he was 
lodged in the Monastery of St. John the Evangelist (tou OsoX^oti). 
Saw the grotto of the Apocalypse; then sailed on to Samos: 
here some walls yet serve to indicate the old Hellenic city of 
which Sir W. Gell ascertained the extent, and by digging among 
the ruins found several curious remains of antiquity. At the 
place now called Ayislouk, some vestiges of Epbesus may be 
traced ; but even ^he site of Diana's celebrated temple is a sub* 
ject of doubt. 

* The Turks of the village/ says Mr. T., < came to smoke together in 
the cofifee-house, and boasted to me of the past magnificence of Ayislouk, 
¥^hich, they said, once contained three hundred and sixty mosques. The 
number of mosques is probably exaggerated : Greeks, Romans, Chris- 
tians and Turk« ! what a succession of inhabitants has this spot re- 
ceived I ' (P. 134.) 

'From Ephesus our author proceeded to Smyrna, and thence 
to Magnesia, Brusa, situated at the northern extremity of 
Mount Olympus, Ghebizeh, and Constantinople. This capital, 
however, he again quitted Oct. 28th (1816), revisited Brusa, 
ascended Mount Olympus, on which he found ' a cray of marble 
with a petrified fish in it : the fish was three bands long and 
three fingers broad, and its gills were plainly distinguishable.* 
(P. 185). He offers some ingenious observations respecting the 
river Granicus, and seems inclined to believe that it is represent- 
ed by a stream now called the Djol Su; although he acknow- 
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leclges that the Karaka Su, generally considered as tbe.Granicus, 
affords a good situation for a battle. (P. 207.) 

From Aufu'^ciKi, the ancient Laropsacus^ he went on to the 
Dardanelles, and reached the plain of Troy pn the 10th of 
November. Next day, with his companionS| he examined the 
tombs of Achilles and Patroclus : 

* We had all of us/ says he, ' a great curiosity to consider on the spot, 
the correctness or error of the new topography of Troy, laid down in 
the Quarterly Review^ on the article of Clarke's Travels (No. ix.)^ an4 
for that purpose I had copied at Constantinople all that related to this 
subject. I should begin with observing on two errors of some importance 
which have crept into the Review. The first is their idea that Mender, 
Mindar, Scamander and Maeander, were, in the ancient language of Asia 
Minor, derived from some generic name for a river, &c. Mender, the 
£rst of these, is simply a Turkish word, meaning a mixing of waters, 
and is illustrative of the universal deluge of the plain which takes place 
on the melting of the snow, that pours in torrents from Ida. Another 
error is concerning the Beyan Mezaley, which (hey suppose to be the 
name of a particular hill observed by Dr. Clarke. The word is Veeran 
MeEaley, a deserted burying-ground (^Feeran, deserted, and M6jB;aZ£^y, a 
burying-ground), and is so tar from being a distinguishing name, that 
there are no less than five of them, all called thus, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of New Ilium.' (P. 324.) 

Through twenty very interesting pages, Mr. Turner traces the 
subject of Troy, which has within the last thiny years excited 
80 much doubt and controversy ; but our limits will not allow 
us to dwell longer on this portion of his work, which we parti- 
<:ularly recommend to classical and antiquarian readers. As in 
the course of his two former volumes, we are obliged on the 
present occasion, to pass over without notice or indication, a 
great variety of curious remarks and much useful information.— 
We shall briefly state, that having visited Alexandria Troas, and 
Bergamo, (the ancient Pergamus,) he proceeded to Smyrna and 
Trieste; and thence by way of Venice, Milan and Paris, to Eng- 
land. The '' Addenda,'^ which occupy a considerable space in 
the third volume, comprehend many entertaining anecdotes, illus- 
trating the manners, customs and superstitions of the Turks, 
Persians, Arabs, and Gi'eeks. These volumes are embellished 
with several neat etchings and wood cuts; besides excellent 
maps, by Mr. Walker, and sonie colored plates, among which 
the views of 2^nte and Smyrna are particularly beautiful. 
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TO AXMA TOT KOAOKOTPONH. 



a*. 

Ileuhi *£XXijvfloy ri xaprtpiirt] 
T ipf/MTa moffTM' jptf* 6 xoufi^ ! 

Tft^wr*, hKSrt, !\* ho$vjfre ! 
x«} 6 &yoova$ fV lepof. 
li) jxoy' lAv/Ba x' ii (raortiplei 
ilv TO TOV^f XI xa) TO o'voti ! 
/ui' auTot a f£pf ^ eXeu6eplti, 
x' 4 ^ofula iet (mipi)(dfi* 

pA j3«(riXf floy So^ftttvoov* 
B^S xai ^o"!; jEuif^ riv icqoTtoffyi ! 
TO Euayyf Xiov jxa; ^cov^^fi 
xoTfll ^pfiigoov *Ay(t^vm. 
v^fji,ov$ xed ^i^f xeu tj^v Tift{ ft^^i 
(^ir xol v/oTiv xa) apiT^v, 
[SMS ^^ euvi^Mf 01 7upa:¥Vol.fiMs 
ai aifAofiopoi I ot jXMnjroi ! 






Ijpaixo} yewaloi ! t^ ^Xiy^iMtra (rag 
Ti Toi yvpvaTB wpog tov /So^o!; 
fi; T^v oftc^iOTi yfiroviflc (roe; 
amKrirjO'la yiet, roi deiva cag ! 
xoiftflcr* 6 tfpovo; iroXXo^ ^pe\a ! 
Ixeiv* oJ aovXayp^oi *Iviiap)^ats 
trov T^ EvgooTn^v xarafraTovv, 
S\ov$ e[iayev(rav TOif$ (Mvapx^^^h 
xcii V fo^ Ss'v^ f^S avaKrtriTOvy. 

^4y Sroj x^P^ *S ^®*? tfpovouj SPj^owv 
(0$ Kua-a-axriLivoi TOvgxofji,avei$ 
TO jxjco^gyyago to <ruvTp«;^ouy, 
/ui' aygwy 7Pel(r[i,a [JM$ xaTaTpgp^ouy, 
|xij f o^t^e vocra)^ xavei; ! 
^ y/xij elvoti V T^* 6e\r^(rh pi^as, 
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i\ 



[Aci$ akt)coinw xcu fL&$ muXoDy ! _ 

V T^ etlii^ari fMis vavrou xuXoDv ! 
aSeA^ia ! Jiroio^ jXf o*' *$ rijy XMpha tow 
akrdflcvffT' aijDia lAXijyixov^ 
a^ g^9 y a^ rpe^vi (jt,8 r agfd^aroL rou 






Xp*orrta¥oiAax»v rm ^ovixflvy, 
6fov x«} yoiuo» otYfimfMmy 

affka tiiflanf, eSfMi TovgKoni 
ywrvr t aSik^ia ! ixhxrjirire ! 
I »$oa]$)9rf ! ^fff 6 xmpog ! 
f If T^y warpSSa oA' lycodi^Te^ 
xai 6 Of/mag elv Upof. 



OBSERVATIONES QUiEDAM 

AD N. T. A SCRIPTORIBUS ORIENTALIBUS. 

ImrfiU innumeros fere^ quos N. T. volumina sacra nacta sunt 
ioterpretes^ admoduoi pauci sunt^ qui linguarum orientalium 
ampliore eruditione instructi^ scriptorum sacrorum locutiones^ 
loquendi formulasi metaphoras^ et proverbiale dicendi genas^ ex 
U8U loquendi linguarum semiticarum illustrare conati sunt. 
£gregie quidem jam dudiMn Ligblfootus, Schoettgenius, et 
Wetstenius de N. T. e Talmude et seriptori^HS Judaicis illus- 
.trando meruerunt^ sed ad linguara Aramft»ai> Apo8t<^ vema-* 
Cttlsm^ paucissimt se contulenint interpretef^ et minus etitiii' 
animum adverterunt ad Arabum opes^ qutt in prinii» in die- 
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tioQibus proverbialibuS) quibus haec gens abundat, illustrandis 
magno usui esse possunt. 

Quae sequuDtur aualescunque artimadversioDes^ facili negotio 
augendae, nobis aliud agen tibus inter legend um subnataa^ hunc certe, 
speramus, usuoi babebuut, ut doctiorum interpretum animus ad 
hunc interpretationis fontem magis advertatur, qui quorundam 
etiam locorum veram interpretationem vel monslrent, vel 
confirment. In iis digerendis libroruui ordinem secuti sumus, 
in fine tantum loca quaedam wapa)O^Xa e libris Sabiorum junctini 
exhibuimus. 

1. — Matth. V. 18. uf/kslg ieTTf to eiXAS Tis y?^« '-Eav ii to ikoig 
fLWfavd^, h Tivi aAicrJi^crfTai j 

Quemadmodum h. l.| ita apud Arabes sal (^X^\) usurpatur 

metaphorice de eo, quod praBStantissimum est in suo genere, 
praesertioi de rebus spiritualibus, ita ut intelligentiam sapientiani- 



?ue Apostolorum (r^y wffuftarix^y (rvmnVf ut non male Tbeodoret. 
)pp. T. III. p. 408. ed. Hal.) indicet, ut paulo post comm. 14. 
ri ^wg roS x&rfAov. Sic Firuzabadius in Kamuso ed. Calcutt. 



pp. T. III. p. 498. ed. Hal.) indicet, ut paulo post comm. 14. 
^wg roS x&rfAov. Sic Firuzabadius in Kamuso ed. CalcutI 

Ss>j}S ^vL«9 sakm viri explicat sapientiam ejus, ^^^ «)U^ 

viras salts, i. e. sapientes, undeyJUo nobilis, bonus fuit, proprie 

salitas, ^^^ optimum, prsErstantissimum, pr. salitum. Die- 
tioni vero nostras apud Matthaeum ad amussim respondet locus 
poetae apud Arabsiadem in vita Timuri, cap. 96. T. II. pag. 
947. ed. Manger, qui ita Corani lectores compellat: 

o C(Btus lectorum (Corani), o sal regionis; quid reparabU 
salem, si sal corruptusfuerit? 

2. — Matth. vii. 2. h t^ ff^^p^f ftsTpsTre, jctsr^i)$ijo'6rai ufjJtv, 
Talmudistis. familiarem esse banc locutionem proverbialem, 
dudum nptarunt ligbtfootus et Wetstenius ad h. i., sed eadem 
apud Arabes quoque occurrit, v. c. apud Haririum (Cons, iv. 
pag. 3B» ed. Scbultens, T. I. pag. 38. ed.de Sac;) : 
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i?/ metior socio, prout mihi mensiis est, cumulaia mensura vel et 
defidttite. 

S» — Qufe apud Matth. vii. S — 5. exstat formula proverbialb 
de festuca et trabe pro vitio graviore et leviore, e Talmudistis 
bene illustrata a Lightfooto atque WetsteniO| itidem apud Ara- 

bes exstat^ quibus cf 03 festuca . oculi dicitur de labe alicui 

adspersa, uude Mf^^' ^^ iV^ fauca festuca oculorum, i. e. 

tiullo onmino vitio preditus^> e cnjus oculo ne festucam quidem 
eximere queas. Vide Schultens^ ad £xc. ex Hamasai pag; 
2{96. (ubi rectius illustravit banc pbrasin^ quam in not. ad Harir. 
Yi. pag. £55.) Haririus (Consess. vi. pag. 202. ed. Schult. i. p. 
56. ed. de Sacy) : oppido paud sunt, qui 

pulverem experimenti excitarunt, quorutn non oculum laserit 
cladis ignominia. 

Ali apud Abulfedam (Ann. Muslem. ed. Reiskii. T. III. 
pag. 68): 

^j^ Kjua l^cXi J \Jij\j J^^ C-5^ v-^^tJuJo 

i. e. creatus est (muudus)^ ut turbidus sit, et tu eum cupis im^ 
munem a festucis et facibus ? i. e. a vitiis et malis. Nostrum 
vero N. T. locum omnino refert hoc poetae ethici in HamasS 
disticbon quod dedit Schultensius ad Har. vi. pag. 237. 

Uju, cJcs^' *-*^ C5» LD' ^^ 



JBgo saite t/i ocfiZo tuo transveriqm cemo trabem, et tamen mira* 
ris, si meo in oculo festucam vides. 
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Jllb hyjus imagiiiitf ratio esly ubicufiqne festuca (t^) tirar- 
patitr cte re iiignita, ^fpiviterque irexante, i;|ua da n vid. Sdiirit* 
1. c. Nostrae rationi similis est uftialoqiiendi apud Sabios, qui de 
vitii? humaDae Adami naturae inhaereacentibua usurparunt. Ita 
aum IB oodice Nazaraeo T. III. pag. 1S4. lin. IS* ed. Nor- 
berg. (Londini Gotborum, 1815. 4.) Scbetel, genius coeleatis, 

pro Adamo precatur : ^ \^soo -^ {oo^r^o] )o2Vl oi^ rt\r^■^*J 

ouVm»m oi2l^ ^:^ ir^a^ ^Uooo )j»b] 
nt erqnant patri Adam fe9tuca9 ex ocuUs, paxiUos ex auribus, 
frusiumque camis ex corae (pnepuimm quasi cordis)^ ut videat 
mandum ccdestetn^ etc» Cf. T* iL psg* 4* ' 

4. — Matth. vii. 6. ft)}8e j3aXi^ff rou^ fiM^aptrots ifjuov Sfji/irpoatiV 
Toov xolpwv^ 

Huic locutioni illuatrandae inaerviet observation admodum ia- 
■libare ease Arabum stylo |>oetico, g&nmas margarkatque 
dieere de aennoaibus pulcfaris^ ex^uiaitisn at^e in piimia de aa« 
pientite pnacepiis. Margaritas spargere dicituri qui ezquintb 
aernKaae mens praetcepta eat sapientae; margarUas colUgere, qui 
bis praeceptis aurem praebet, eaqiie in intiooK) pectore reconcfit 
Arabsiadealihi^.vit. lim. T« I. pag, 446« lin. 5. ed. Manger. 
nos^sutemJtnUe wbiscum ej^inw, dum Uteras ad vo$ misimtu 

aXJLc f 3^xlt \i^ J^^y^ ^J^^ ^^ super vos sparsimus gent" 
mas hujus sermonis. Harir. Cons, u pag. 1(X ed. Scbult pag. 
14. ed. de Sacy s 

ii£ M^. fil^^' C**^ ^^ '^^ procttdebat rhythmo$ 

margarkk^eh^mi sui, et paulo post : (j&xj U^t^ jult CSioS 
y^3^ proripui me ad eum ut coUigerem quasdam 

margaritae tjm, Ifide margaritas $erere (fioj) dicitur, qui ii| 

acribendo ormitiori sermone^ in pnmis poetico, operam dat. 
Ferdusi^apud Jones. T. VL p. 17* ed. Teignmouth): 



a iScriptiHribus OrmUalibm. t&9 

QQum mai^ritM.serereai adamaotiiio atytt cufiMdcj^ totmn me 
io^iierai 10 paare sciw/tm. 

O.pus etiam bUtoricuiD Eutycbii AlexandriBi sen EbnJBatcik 

^U ^ H aIsS 8. coDte^tio gemmarom inscribitur. 

5. — ^Pbrasin N. T. scriptoribus tritam ly t^ ai^a inWyji (Matth. 
Viii. 13. X. 19.) et otvr^ if eSpa (Luc. xxiv, 3d.) responder^ 
Cbaldaicse j</Q^ ^Q, Dan. iit 6. 15. iv« 30* v. ^. i. «• eodem 

temporis mamento^ atatim, exteoiplo, Sckkusnerus aliique an- 
notarimt. Idem uaiis loquendi Syria et Arsbibus fimuliaris eat, 

quibus |i^^^9 xsLm, item cl^a^ non de tempore solum ex uuiverso 

usurpatur^ sed etiam de tempore exiguo, de bora, temporisque 
momento (ut apud Belgas stondt de bora atque momento), 

quemadmodum mud Hebr»08 ef Aramasos W^y "^t ^ de 

longiore temporis spatio, et io specie de anno adbibetur* Sic 

^t^kM CIO in vers. N. T. Syr. pro tdtito^. Matth. viii, S. xxrii. 48. 
cf. Assemani bibl. orient, T. {. pag, 4. lin. 5, 6. 22. pag. 43. 



fi o 



tin. 1. porro ]A^^ ^ (pr. filius horap) Matth. xiii. 5. 20. Acb. 
%• 33. Assemani 1. c. T. I. pag. 49* Hn. 12. Apud Arabes 






idiciter JCCcLm ^y^ Locon. (ab. S5. JSS^ et <S6 ^t Tid. Goliua, 

ipftg. 2710. apud Fersas C^JJ^ ^ tempore, i. e. extemplo^ 
-fltatim. 

G.'^rw^ou twfttrw (Matth. xvL 28. xx. 22. Hebr« ii. 9*) 
pbrasin esse e Rabbinismo (MJIHD Ct^Q) et Syriasmo illustrandum 

(vid. Hebr. xi« 5* ubi pro IStiy flayorov in vers. Syr. eat VsC^ 

{ha^) doctiorum interpretum aciem non effugit (vid. Wetstein ad 
Mattb. zvi.) Sed eftdeoi etiam apud ijrabea est, in primis in 

Corano, v. c. Sur, III. 182. ♦^^y" **^.'^ U^ ^ ^^^^ anima 

gustat mortem, xxi. 36. xxix. 57. xliv. 56. et in Hamas& dicitur 
Aaurire mortem (pa%. 432. ed. Schultens.). 

In stylo Orientalium figurato mors sistitur stib imagine poculi 
potu amaro repleti, quod ebibendum est ab eo, cui discedendum 
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ex btc vita, qua imagine ipse Senrator usus e«t Matth. xx. 0,4: 
et xxvi. 39—42. bis verbis : v&Ttq jxoU| il Iwariv hart, wapt>JUTcf 
kd IfMii rd iroT^jioy rovro. Complura scriptorum Arabicorum, 
item Syriacorum (v. c, Epbnemi Syr. T. !• pag. 46.) loca v«p- 
aXX)}Xa coDgesserunt Schkusnerus ia Lex. s. v. irorijpioi^ et 
Schnurrerus in dissertatt. philol. crit. pag. 415. quibus silia 
qaasdam adjicere placet. Motanabbius carm. cv. adhuc inedito^ 
comm. 12. 



propinat its in orbem per cuspidet lancearum pocula mortiump 
CXL1V. 20. oL»^ ^i>iS ^j^, (2)t im^jjLo non reformidat 



ipse bibere (poculum), quod aliis propinat. Prae caeteris aatem 
hue pertinet locus Barhebraei in Chron. Syr. pag. 2r9. Hn. 19. 
ed. Kirsch et'Bruns, ubi soror famosissimi Chalifae Chakeni ita 
de fratre loquens inducitur: scriptum est in Jioroscopo eja$^ 
nocte quadam in mortis periiulo versaturum, sed octoginia alios 

annosviciurum {joi iAi^^i |">^ oulo ^*^^ j si transiverit ab eo 

calix hujus hora. Cf. Michaelis Chrest. Syr. pag. 47. et librum 
apocryphum Jesaica a S. Yen. Laurence Oxoniensi editum pag. 
98. 

7. — In loco Mattb. xxviii. l.negotium fecit interpretibus 
etiam doctioribus, quod ibi legitur 6^i ii frafifiarm, rjf Iti^coo*- 
xouo-p §lg y^loLit (rafifiarmr^ Etenim monuerunt, iwi^ia'xsw de die 
quidem illucescente^ neque tamen de vespera nocteve ingruenti- 
bus adhiberl posse, unde sunt, qui de tempore matutino inteUv- 
gant invito vocabulo i^i maxime perspicuo. Magna hujua difii- 
cultatis pars evanescet, modo memor erili, apud Judaeos diem 
ordiri a aolis occasiUi sed nibil reliquum erit offensionis, ubi ob- 

servaveris, Syros verbum tou et oi^^ quod respondet Graeco 

lirif cocrxeiv, de nocte etiam et vespera adhibere diem sequentein 
praecedentibus. De nocte vide Assemani in bibl. orient. T. IlL 

P. II. pag. 3. .^A^^l |nao \d\ L oi^! liNiNo nocttp qum 
lucescebat versus feriam tertiam, conturbatus est. T. IL pag. 

257* de morte Gregoni Barhebraei : Jou* I^ao ^5^2 j^VA*^ 

vLw ^ wj# |o J ^^'^ \- ^r^\ nocte diei Luna, qua illncescebat 
versus auroram jejunii magni e vita discessit. De vespera^ 
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quod propius a nostro loco abest, ^Assemani I. c* T. I. p. 213* 

of f TTot m o % -^ 



i. e. hora undecimd sabbathi, ingruentejam die dofHtnica, proprie 
quae iilucescebat ad diem dominicam* Prae caeteris autein no- 
tandus est locus Joh. xix. 31. ia quo versio Sj^riaca verba Graeca 
iwA vapoLiTxev^ igv bU reddidit, et primum quidem ad verbuaif 

d^n per periphrasin joi^ lArx** W^ quoniam Sabbathum iilu- 
cescebat, 1. e. ingruebaty quae repetitio Luc. xxiii. 54. legitur id 
ipso coutextu Graeco, non aliter explicando : ijfte^a ^v waqeurxw^, 

G. GESENIUS. 



PROLOGUE 
TO THE EUNUCH OF TERENCE, 
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PaXjlum abisint scenes lusus, paucisque moiretar 

Vos, gremio rarsum quae capit, ipsa domus. 
Cara pnus, nuiic et seta yenetanda senecta est> 

Nunc adeo matris nomine digna coli. 
Quid fastos ego commemorem, et labentibas annis 

Felici jam bis lustra peracta decern ? 
Limen ut intrarit, vestmm unusquisque revolvit 

Hasc animo secum dinumeratque memor. 
Ecquis adest, (nam vos pueri spatium omne notastis,) 

Nee faciem agnoscit, quae fuit ante, Laris ? 
Num torpere situ queritur, tristique vetemo? 

Consueti decoris num quid abesse dolet ? 
Se laquear nisi quod nimio candore modestum 

Exuit ; et paries vuhiera honesta gent* 
At non effqeteb vires, non vincitur aevo 

Paulatifn, aut damnis in sua fata ruit. 
Stat fortuna domus — veteris quin conscia famse est — 

Quin viget acceptus mos geniusque loci. 
Usque adeo studiis tsdem (et speramus alumnos 

Haud ita degeneres) fingit Elisa suos. 

VOL. XXVII. CI.JI. NO.Lm. L 
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Nos etiam ingenti Mus^ sectamnr amore : 

Jnngit adhnCf quamvis flsmala, corda fides. 
Mens agere atqoe pati jam oimc assneta ; virili 

Jam nmic excolitar, qua licet, apta togse. 
Moribus his olim Patriam et virtntibns anxit. 

His Patriam angebit salva Palaestra saam : 
Tradita enim nos trademus, ventinaqiie proles 

Indiciam hac nostra pcur dabit orta domo. 
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PhJBDRIA— GnATHO— CHi£RBA. 

PA. Pacta placent; et, cum nobis jam ad foedera ventnm est. 

Die age, quern tandem te profitere. Gn. Sophom. 
Ph. Tene sophom? sane joras m yerba magistri. 
CA. Et cute curata, veste, colore, nites. 
Crn, Tsta sophi qnoqne sunt — ^non me sat nostis, opinor. 
CA. Credo Epicori aodis de grege. PA. Porcus enim es. 
Gn. De grege sum vestro-— sed enim meqoe inter et ilium 

Convenit'--4ioc paucis^ si libet, expediam : 
Audaces ambo — et veluti mundum iUe docebat 

Conflari descendentibus ex atomis : 
Frusta cibi hunc demissa orbem explevere rotundum ; 

Et Vacuum noster, credite, venter habet. 
PA. Sed natura tua huic vacuo, ni fallor^ abhorret 
Gn. Euge ! facete. CA. Artem qain tu aperito tuam. 
Gn. Axs bene vivendi est. PA. Ars scilicet optima — 

Gn. Vanas 

Qu8Bstio per lites multum agitata prius 
Jam manifesta patet. PA. Quonam et te nomine signast 
Gn. GastroncMnum. CA. Ac summom quid tibi, quasso, 

bonum ? 
Gn. Est summum coenare bonum. PA. Tandem unde 

probatumest? 
Gn. Experto credas — ^res tamen ipsa liquet : 
Pnblica sen privata, hue (minis vita refertur ; 

Fons rerum est, primum mobile, origo, caput. 
Coena homines primum communi foedere junxit, 

Moribus excoluit saecula, jura dedit. 
TTrbis prsetores quanti, cedo, vulgus haberet, 

Ni dapdbns caperent omina magnificis ! 
QvLot vitas, atque sui pertaesos, omnibus horis 

Ne se snspendant nil nisi coena vetat ! 



Contemplare adeo — cuxsiim si nenipe forensem ; 

Quisquam^ soIenniaBOTe vooatas, iiiil^^ 
Si fandatorum bCTefactommqae qnotannis , 

Corde pio et grato commemoratar honos-^ 
Sit condiscipulftm coetod, vel ludimagistrtUB— 

CuTce sint fegroti, oriri, incfpM, pttgile»— 
Ob civem rapidis ereptum huinaniter undis 

Pablica Patroni praeaiia distribnant-^ 
Nimiram haec ficiat ccena dace et auspice coena 

Omnia. Ph. Et ob cosa^aa suscipinntcnr. Go. Habeg. 
Anglia yix staret regno^ secreta minifltri 

Si sibi non inter pocida consulerent ! 
Quin hodie nescis genus iUuxisse Sopbonim, 

Scilicet Horticolas, VentEicolasque simul ; 
Atque illis operam^ fraetnm, argomenta^ secimdis 

Totam artem in mensis funditus esse sit€ant 
Ph. Corycios tu nempe senes, qneis jactat inemtas 

^ Mensa dapes — Gn. Noli hos lasdere, qnceso, jods* 
Si^e creavenuit^ sive invenere creatnm^ 

Nuper olus mensis appcNspere novum : 
Gratum ideo me praests^/^ (nam vera fittendum est) 

Gastronomis istos annumerare decet . • 

Ch. Gastronomi at plerique — (hi. volant esse un4i4Qe/ 
nee sunt; 

Non dotes^ non id cuilibet ipgeoiom est. 
Venter nempe capax, exquisitomque palsttum, 

Emuncti nares^ lii^a^ oculu^que sagax— 
His opus. Exacta Uac tenui ratione saporam 

Arbiter est^ quae fas jungerCi quaeque nefas. 
Idem pulpamenta, latent qbicanque, peritos 

Sectari. Ph. Partes hasce Gulosus agit 
Gn. Antiquum .id— 'facilis quoque nunc descensas Avemi ; 

Carpimus at certa lege modoque viam — 
Nee porro esuries, nisi quae venit inter edendum^ 

Gastronomis, nee, quo corpus alatur, edunt. 
Quippe gulam excolimus, non indulgemus. Ph. Age, oro^ 

Quae fugienda sient, quasque sequenda doce. 
Gfi. Mille valet praecepta exemplum^ crede, docentis : 

Ad coenam invita me, bene doctus eris. 
Finge tamen coenae dubiae me accumbere : primum 

Lastro ac perpendo singula sollicitus : 
Hospes voce instat; promti post terga ministri, 

Queis curas est patinis invigilare meis ; 
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IrrUameDtam Tentri SorbiUa ministrat : 

Tom proladenti stibvenit Artocreas ; 
Mox majora adeo, et jnxta si fercula cocta 

Ad natarale, ad Maintenon^ adve modnm^ 
Cum condimento aut pungente — O totas in illis 

Occupor, obsequiam terque qnaterqne gero ! 
Tom pereaty praedse partem qaicunque rogarit, 

Atqne importmias dulce moretur opus. 
Ch. NU bibis interea ? Gn. Nil ! omnibus intervallis, 

Pellaidasque recens usque sapore sapor. 
Dii magni ! ^mn vino qaid pri^t, odorqoe 

Qaam varius ! cyatho est forma^ colorqne sans. 
Nam cyatho ex viridi potaris Rhenica oportet, 

Campana ex longo, sed Malaga ex minimo. 
Nee reqmes-->nt mox, laudo omnia— et omnia gusto— 

Pauca loquor— lingaae dignius officium est 
En ! Scolopax ! modo jam nostras migravit in oras : 

Huic femur avulsum moUiaque exta voro ; 
Caseus hisce super Pannensis quadrat acervum, 

Dein mibi cum donis adsit Oporto suis : 
Tu cave ne poscas alium quemcunque liqnorem ; 
'\ Continno fies fabula. CA. Quid reliquum est? 
Cn. Quid reliqunm ? An non ex omni me parte beatum 

Haec faciant ! Ch. Si jam Dts placet. Ph. atque coquis. 
Gn. Ah! res ipsa^— genus perquam utile, magnus Apollo 

Hisce ego sum ! PA. Digna est numine tnrba tuo. . 
Ch. Dicporro— Gn. Plus jam impransusdisquireremdo; 

Nee mera vos coena& pascet imago satis. 
Jamdudum, si forte tabella cibaria juvit, 

Vobis esse animum suspicor in patinis : - 
Quod felix faustnmque ! Esto haec jam vera voluptas, 

Qualem et se dignum judicet ipse Gnatho. 
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SiLVESTRE DE SaCY Ct Jo. FrANCISCO BqISSO- 

nade; qua Hier. Aleandri Junioris Dmer- 
taiionem ineditam de Provincia Venetiarum dequ/s 
Urbe Venetiarum primum edU. 

£a suDt humanitatis et benevolentiae Id me vestrae edita te8tr> 
monia^ ut ieviter ac inepte facere quodammodo tnihi videar^ 
si hac una Epistola vobis inscripta iis respondere me posse pu* 
tern, ADimiim tamen ad hoc facit argumenti, quod eji inest, 
dignitas et prsestantia; turn quod, quarum gentium nominal rebus 
diutissime et pneclare gestis, immortalitati sunt commendat% 
earum initia quae fuerint nunquam non cupide ac lubenter legU 
mus; tum quod ad laudes Venetorum mirificas traetandas amor 
dulcis patriae me identidem impellit et urget. Itaque Disserta^ 
tionem ineditam de Provincia et Urbe Venetiarum ab Hier. 
Aleandro Juniore accurate conscriptam^ honoris ei conciliandi 
causa, ut ipsa vestro nomine exornata prodeat, constitui. Id 
Tero gratum quoque fore bmnino puto, quod ab auctore profeo- 
ta sit, cujus recordatio sine laude isthic esse nequit. Aieander 
namque in Gailiis cum Franc. Barberino Cardinali, Pontificb 
Romani Legato clari nominis, laudabiliter aliquamdiu commo- 
ratus, a vestratibus magna in existimatione est habitus, cum eo- 
rum nonnullis, Thuano, Peirescio, Sirmondo, Morino, Bigno^ 
niO| Suaresio, aliisque eruditissimis viris amicitia conjunctus; 
adeoque grata et jucunda ejus recordatio futura est. Idem vero 
prxcipuo loco hie mihi est habendus, quod artem criticam, in 
Antiquorum scriptis emendandis illustrandisque, tantopere a vo- 
bis excultam, cum paucis Italis suo tempore bene calluit ; earn 
scilicet discipltnam, quam Franc. Petrarcha, literarum vindex ac 
sospitator, in emendatione Livii apud nostrates instauravit, ae 
[tali plures, ejus exemplum secuti, diu multumque exercuerunt^ 
donee, ad exteras nationes ca ingenti studio translata, apud nos 
omine malo jam friget. Hoc itaque consilio permotus ac inci* 
tatus, banc ad vos Epistolam dare non vereor. Ut autem eadem 
benevolentia, qua semper in me fuistis, esse pergatis valde opto 
ac precor; quandoquidem vos ob doctrinae atque eruditionis lau* 
dem eximiam nunquam suspicere desinam. 

Venetiis xv. Cal. Dec. mdcccxvih. 

Hkr. ALE JNDRI JVNIORIS de Provincia Venetiarum 
deque Urbe Venetiarum Dissertatio ineditd, qua lux datut 
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Casiiodoro, Pa^lo Diacono, Servio aliisque scriptaribus, .tf 
Strabo emeHdatur. - 

^' Qui per geogmpbicos Strabonis libros orbem terrartiin pier- 

3 rare sibi proponunt, si, Graecae linguae ignari, ductore otantur 
ylandro Straboob inttrprete, quam vereor ne per devia inter- 
dum ferantur seque aliorsum perduci sinaut quam quo peigere 
10 aniinum ioduxerant suum ! £a enim est bomiois incuria ac 
negligentiai ut semitas a Strabone impressas sponte declinare^ et 
cposttlto consilio compluribus locis aberrare videatur. Inter 
cetera^ si Xylandri verbis loquentem Strabonem audiamus, prope 
est ut Venetiaruni Urbem vetustissioiis temporibus in mari Adii- 
^ticQ fateamur conditam fuisse. Hoc enim modo verba Geo- 
grapbi lib. iv»^ ubi de Venetis loquitur qui in GalUa sunt, inter- 
pres Latine reddidit : hos ego Fenetos existimo Venetiarum in 
Adriatico simi esse atutores. Non ego tarn ignanim temporuni, 
tun in bistoria bospitem Xylandruin censeoj ut nescierit non 
potuisse Strabonem de Venetiarum Urbe loqui^ quas quadrin^ 
geotesimo et quod excurrit post ejus astatem anno aedificari 
ecepta eat, sed de populis Venetas re^ionis, quae longo traqtfi ad 
mare Adriaticum jacet^ quum et alibi id clarius enunci^t. Verba 
Strabonis lib. iv., perperam a Xylandro Latine reddita, ea sunt; 
wSrmtf o^uMti Tov; Ovsnrob^ ohuareis foonf xar«^ rijy 'ilSpIov. Mar* 
cianus Heraclec^ wpos ri^v *Aipla¥ dixit; et ^lianus lib. xviL de 
H« Anim. mf} r^ *Aiptcaf oSxouvra^ 'Evrrou^; et Plinio Adriatico 
mari ttpponta Venetia appellatur. Justiuus tamen Venetos 
Bominat incolas superi nuiris, ut non solum continentem^ sed et 
inaolas Adriatic! simis comprehendat, nisi forte accolas scripair 
Juatinuay quod mihi quidem magis probatur. Quocirca neqne 
Vefietias Provinciam i^urium numero efferre, neque illam in smu 
tantom Adriatico^ hoc est in ipso man, daudere Xjlaiuknr 
debiierat. Regionem sane Strabo intelligit conterminam mari 
Adriatico, in qua Adria adhuc exstat, oppidum olim nobile, 
qnodque ipsi man nomen indidit Plinius lib. iii. c. xvi. Atri' 
anomsnpaludes, qum Septem Maria appellantur, nobiU partm 
oppidi Tuscormm Atri^s, a quo Atriaiicum mare ante appejlabor 
tmr, quod nunc Adriaticum^ Tuscorum oppidum Adriam ap- 
peOat, quia Tuscorum fuit colonia, quod livius etiam alicubi 
scribit, nisi me fallit memoria. De ea sic Strabo lib. v. ^Ewmf^ 
soy St ho} 'OlpSw, xoi *Aifla, xai Ovxgrla, xcu aXXa rouarra woXtff" 
lutruLf Jjfrrw fuv {hn row 4Xa»y ho^knreUf fux^I^ S* oyavAoi; vpb^ 
rift takBBTvnv otiy^vrai* r^ 8* *Arfla» m^air^ yevi<r6eu woXiv ^cwh, 
if is nal ToSvofta rtS xoXrep ytyso^oi roi 'Aigia, fjuxpaw /teraSefriy 
Xttfiif. Integrum apposui locum, ut maculas eluerem in voci^ 
bus Ouxtrts et *Ewir§pnv, quod etCasaubono in mentem venisse 
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wideo^ PtoleinaMii s^riptum exbibet Oixivra : Vatidtiu codices 
httbent Ovixtiria et 'lowtitfriot, mendose omoei, oec sane duhium 
qtiin scribendufu s^ Ovix«rifle : legitur enim Vicetia et apud Pli- 
nium et in antiquis Inscriptiooibtis. Pro 'JSirirfpiroy reponeodum 
'OTiWpyiovy quetnadraodufn apertis litteris exaratum ^st apud 
PtolemaeuDi. . De Opiterginifl nota historia est ex Csesare et 
aiiis. Porro facilia futt transitus O in £, qiiuaique scriptum 
esset r/y adha&rentibtts forte iuvicem ambobus elementis, con- 
flattun est 11. Verba Strabonis» quae nuper attulimusi sic Latine 
sonant: OpUergium vero et Oraia et Adria et rUetia, et 4du^ 
id genus oppidula minus a paludibus infestantur, et parvis sulh 
veetionibus mari conjun&mtur. Atriamferunt Ulustremftusse 
urbeoif unde et sinui Aariatico nomen exigua mutatione littera^ 
rum factum sit. Sed quaenam fuit urbs Ordia a Strabone me- 
morata ?[2>ge KwxofiioL, Concordia,] Ejus nulla prorsus est 
mentio apud scriptores. Num suspicandura in Cenomanis 
oppidum quod hodie appellatur Orzi? Solet enim D Latinunci 
in Z Italicum degenerare. Sic in voce simillimay quod Latinis 
hordeum hodie Italis orzO. Porro Cenomani^ sive pars eoruqi 
Veuetis accensebatur, quod et Ptolemseus, ni falior, innuit,. 
Fuit et alia urbs Adria in Piceno ad mare Adriaticum sita, qua^ 
nomen bodieque retinet^ ac nescio an magis banc quam Venetam 
Adriam Justinus intelligat^ quum lib. xx. ita scribit: Adria qu^^ 
que mari praxima^ qua et Adriaiico mari nomen dedit, Graea 
urbs est. Videtur enim lUyrico mari proximam dicere, quia 
ex adverso lilyrium prospectat. £a sane a Romanis ducta fuit 
Colonia, teste Livio lib. xxxvi. et Plinio lib. iii.^ quemadmodum 
Veneta Adria a Tuscis^ ut dictum est. BIjusdem et Pomponius 
Mela et Antoninus in Itinerario, aliique meminere. Igitur nisi 
Xylander prudens sciens fallere voluit, quod minime credendum^ 
•upinam ejus incogitantiam excusare nemo potest, qua Venetam 
Provinciam in sinum ipsum Adriaticum conjicere et concludere 
ac Venetias appellare non est veritus. 

'* Non me quidem clam est, eamdem Provinciam Venetias plu- 
rali numero dictam reperiri ; verum id forsan post Constantiiii 
M. tenipora^ quemadmodum et Italiam ipsam app^Uatam inve- 
nio Italias in Notitia utriusque Imperii. Diviserat enim Ita- 
liam Praefectus Pnetorio, eamque duobus Vicariis regendam 
commiserat, Vicario Urbis, qui Romae, et Vicario Italian, qui 
Mediolani sedem babebat. Sic Venetias regio dispertita fuit in 
superiorem et inferiorem. Id ex eadem Nolitia utriusque Ira- 
f>erii elicere est, ubi ha^c legimus : Procurator gynecii Aqvi^ 
kiensiis Venetia Inferioris. Nescio vero an Straboni fides sit 
babenda, qui libro v. fuisse olim Aquileiam extra Venetian fines 
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'lis verbis tsserit| ^ V im rSaf ^Enrin&vlfm 4 ^Awki^ia: ti i^r* 
dim CtriKM, ini^uibus Aquileiay Venetue semper accensHos 
Aiisse autumo. Sic apud .dSthicum in Cosmographia Fenetioi 
sertptum videmuS) non Verietiam, ubi Oceani Occidentalis pro- 
vincias enfomerat. ' Vetus item lapis NeapoH sic habet: m. 

MABCIO. MEMMIO. FVRIO. BALBVR10. CAECIL1ANO. FLA- 
CIDO. C. v. PONT1FIC1. MA10R1. AVOVRl. PVBLICO. P. R. 
QVIRITIVM* QV1NDECEM. VIRO. 8ACR18. FACIVNDIS. COR- 
RECTORI. VBNETIARVM* BT. BISTRIAE. etC»; et aliuS Mutl- 
m: L.'NONIVS. YBRVS. V. C. BIS, CORRECTOR^ APULIAE. 
BT. CALAB. VBNET1ARVM. ET. HISTRIAE. COMES. CtC. 

Anastasius Bibliothecarius in Vita Hadriani : Caro/um Franco- 
rum regem inter ceteras provincias tradidisse Pontijici Maxime 
aniversum Exarcluitum Ravennatium sicut antiquitus erat, et 
provincias Vetietiarum, et Hislriam. Eadem prope verba ba- 
bentur etiam apud Leonem Episcopum Ostiensem lib. i; Chro- 
nic Casin. cap. ix. ubi de concessione loquitur a Pipino lege 
iiKisqne Pontifici Romano facta. Sed clarissime omnium 
Pauliis Diaconus lib. ii. Hist. Lougobard. sic scribit: Veneiia 
tnim non solum in pauds insiUis, quas nunc Venetias dicimus, 
constat: sed ejus terminus a Pannonuc finibus usque ad AMuam 
jhxcium terminatur, Probatur hoc Annalibus iibris, inquibus 
'Pergamus civitas esse legitur Venetiarum. Nam et de lacu 
Benaco in Historiis ita legimus: Benacus Fenettarum, etc. 
Quam civitatem Pergamum vocat, ea Bergomum est;, id enim 
ittmiinis adhuc servat. Annales vero, et quas laudat Historias 
post Constantini tempora tuisse confectas niihi persuadeo; neque 
enim ante illud aevi Venetiarum nomen facile reperire est. • Quod 
ait Diaconus ad Pannoniam usque protendi Venetiam, videlar 
^t - Histriam sub Venetia fuisse complexus, quia, sub administra^ 
'tione cum Oorrectoris, tum Consularis junctim poMtse, unica 
censebatur provincia, ac proinde Servius Timavuni iiuvium His- 
trise tribuit. Sic enim loquitur ad priuium iEneidos ex schedM 
' Fuldensibus : et per omne littus Venetiarum mare certis horis 
et accedere per infinitum et recedere; Timavus autem est inter 
Aquihiam et Tergestum. £t ad Eclogam viii. dubius est Ve- 
^netise ne an Histriae assignet: sivCf inquit, Venetia flumen tran- 
scendis ; nam Timavus fiuvius est Venetia vel Histria. . Alibi^ 
ilempe iii. Georg.- Venetiae fluvium esse fatetur iis verbis: 
lapidia pars est Venetia dicta a lapido oppido. Sallustius: 
primam modo lapidiam ingressus. Hujus est fiuvius Timavus* 
-Camorum certe regionem designat, quae hbdie Forum Julii a 
-colonia dicitur. lli^ricum certe et Daimatiae partem esse Pan- 
Donise lib. iv. Plinius asserit^ ut et Noricum Ptolemaeus; sed et 
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Plinius ipse lib. xxxviL proximos Pannoniae Venetos fiu:it. Ex 
locis sane, quos protulimus, palam est Servium niuic* VenetiaBi, 
nunc Venetias nuncupare. Venetian quoque ad primum Georgic. 
dixit: pkraque pars, inquit, Fenetiarum jftunUmbus abun&nt 
liniribui exercet omne commercium, ut Ravenna, AUinumj ubi 
et venatuy et aucupia, et agrorum cuUura lintribus exercetur. 
Ex bujufoiodi Venetiarum appellatione prodit se cujus sit seta- 
tis Q. iSempronius, qui libeUuni scripsit de Divisione Italtae,. si 
lamenvfideiu nierentur, qui supposititium fortasse foetum pro le- 
gilioiQ Qlt antique nobis venditarunt. ^ Ejus hsec sunt verba: nam 
UHjuevAtrianum flumen, qui limes est Volturrenorum et Fene^ 
tiarunip tenuere Hetrusci, et Fenetias principio quidem Phai^ 
tonkHf postea Trojani eisdemmixti colueruttt, etc. 
V ** i^paret ex iis quae in medium protulimus quam sint decepti, 
quiS. Ambrosii Epistolam ad Ecclesiam Vercellensem suspect 
tarn habuerunt ob , Venetiarum appellationeni, quae iis verbis 
coutinetur : sola nunc ex omnibus Liguria atque Emilia, 
Feaetiarumque, vel ceteris Jinitimis Italia partibus hujutmodi 
eget officio. Sed et frustra est qui Scrutinium Libertatis Venetse 
Itsilico idiomate conscripsit, dum in CassiodorlEpistola xxiv. 
lib. xii. Variarum, quae de Provincia verba habentur, ad solaro 
Venetiarum Urbem traducere nititur. Venetue, ait Cassiodorus, 
prtBdicabiles quondam, plena nobilibus, etc. Cui non apertnm 
Provinciam base verba respicerci et ipsas fortasse tunc deletaa 
urbes aut magna ex parte devastatas, Aquileiam, Concordiam, 
Opitergium, Altinum, Pataviuiki, alias, quas minime dubinm 
percelebres olim fuisse et nobilibus pienas viris? li nobiles, 
quotquot Barbarorum furorem potueruut evadere, ad maritima 
confugerant ; et, quoniam in domunculis degebant per paludes 
et loca insularum varia lateque dispersa coustructis, djelitescebat 
veluti sepulta eorum nobilitas, nee emergere poterat, Gothia 
adbuc Italiam prementibus ; donee, Deo favente, in unum con- 
venientes, pulcherrimam condiderunt civitatem, et rempublicam 
longe prsstantissimam constituerunt ; quodque commune prius 
erat toti Provincial Venetiarum, tandem nomen sibi vendicarunt, 
utpote qui ex primis praecipuisque Venetiae urbibus, tam supe- 
rioris, quam inferioris, profecti illuc essent. Ceterum Cassio- 
dori aetate nondum id nomen ex Provincia in Urbem transmi- 
graverat ; nondum praeclarae libertatis fundamenta erant jacta, 
qiue magnum postea decus Italian peperit. Ea propter non 
Tribunis Venetiarum, sed Tribunis Maritimorum Epistola iila 
conscripta est. Unaqui^que enim insularum, quae Adriatico sinu 
comprehendebantur, suum habebat Tribunum, ut et Venetarum 
rerum scriptores fatentur. Eas insulas domicilia Cassiodorus 
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appeUat per aqmrm longe pateittm, oe quis crederet Mas tantum 
ialelligere €fm parvis eunpis discreUe erant^ e quibus quasi in 
UDttin coDBexis untca urbs conflata est. Justioianiis quoque 
Inperator Venetias appellat ipsam Provinciam initio Novellas 
zxix : ri nei^Xay6veov Stvo^ afxjsiiiv Ti xai oux avoowfM¥ jutttrrmff 
aKXA TOO'DUToy if xoA eanixlas fJLtyoKxg Ixirifut^i, xo) r^gh '/r«XoTg 
avvfHxta'M BtwrlaSf h alg Siy xo) 'Axvk^ita WXif rm iwt t% knripag 
/Mylmi xareixtrrM xm fieuriKixfiv imXXix^s ilmrw Sf^atfMVi} : hoc 
est^ Paphlagonum gens antiqua nee sane ignobilii dim exiitit, 
in tantum ut magnas deduxerit colonias, et in Venetias Italorum 
eamndgraverit, ubi Aquileia conditafuit, urbs omnium inocd* 
dente maxima, quaque Jmperatorum mm raro fmt domiciliumi 
Quin et Jordanus^ sive JoroaiMles, Raveunte fipiscopiiSi in His« 
toria de rebus Geticis ita scribit : qui recto cursu de Corcyra 
aique Hellada partibus navigat dextrum latus,primum Epirum', 
detn Dabnatiam, lAbumiam, Histriamquie, et sic Venetias ra^ 
denspabnula navigat. Et apertius alio loco : Hesperiam tendit; 
rectoque itinere per Sirmas ascendit vicinas Pannonia, indeque 
Fenetiarum fines ingressus, ad pontem Sontium nuncupuium 
castrametatus est. Nemo non videt regionem hie destgoari, 
quse Forum JulHf uti diximus^ nunc appellatur. Idem Jorda- 
ous, qtfum de Atula verba habet : primaque agsressione Aqui- 
leiensem obsedit civitatem, qua est Metropolis venetiarum, in 
mucrone vel lingua Adriatict posita sinus. Nee vero negahdum 
Venetiarum nomen paulatim subductum fuisse ad insulas Adria- 
ttcas^ quod jam suo tempore obtinuisse Paulus Diaconus loco, 
quem supra attulimus, [significat] ; ut demum hobilissimse civi- 
tatis, uti videmus, proprium est factum." 



HUGONIS GROTII CARMEN, 

QUOD PAUCISSIMIS LEGERE C0NTI6IT. 



Hyporchema in obitum Aldiuae Catellae. 

Vebsus ex sjllabis brevibus dumtaxat Graeci olim fecere^ 
quorum fragmenta extant, sed versus breves, quo ultimse syllabe^ 
quae communis, licentia citius rediret. Hyporcbemata appellar 
bantur, quod perpetua subsaltatione exprimi solerent. Latino^ 
rum veterum unus, quod sciam, Serenus sequutus est, cujua 
versum hunc citat Martianus Capella, et Terentianus Maurus-: • 
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Pierit^ aUt avipiKiis animuh lepoTlf* 
Pott renatas litterat Jul. Scaliger Vjersibus satU longis, &ied kh 
terdum obscuru^ idem aggressus est Hymno in Baccbum, Sile- 
num, Nemesim^ qui in Poematis ipsiusrextat. Nos id exempluin 
instaurare au^i sumus : 

Trepidula canis animula Styga subito petii't, 

Niger ubi lacus^ ubi nebula^ ubi plaga tenebrica; 

Meque loca supera^ nitidula, viridia repetet. 

Ubi misera periit, here, tibi quis erat animus P 

Lacrymula cita tibi cadit inbibita gemitibus, 

Tuaque memoria Vetera beneiicia repetit. 

Hominidoma^ feridoma, Cypria, saligena Dea, 

Tua video, tua male pia, trucia facinora. 

Venerea juga fugite, vaga genera quadrupedum« 

Sine mare, vidua, sterilis agere bene potuit. 

Amor aliud adigit Ita gemiuipara perit. 

Dcrfet herus et herisequa citharicrepa familia. 

Procuf agilia crotala,' fidicinaque Dea procul^ 

Labiaque laticibibula capitaqiie hederigera, 

Quia niveola, nigrocula, cibipeta, celeripes, 

Tenerula, placida catula nece sacrilega obiit, 

Et inanima, cineriflua sita lapide tegitur. 

Satis age, satis. Abeo, bona catula ; bene vale. 

Manet heri operibus alita tibi sacra celebritas. 



ADVERSARIA UTERARIA. 

No. XXXII. 



Extracts from the Reminiscences of Charles 

Butler, Esq. 

From this entertaining and instructive work we shall take the 
liberty of laying before our readers a few extracts ; and as these 
will occupy as much room as we can allow, we shall give them 
unaccompanied but by one or two brief remarks. Perhaps, 



' Quum hie versus in apographo qoatuor careret syllabis, inseruimus 
Bostro periculo voces eroMa et fue. Edit. 
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however, tome of our learned contribotors may find in iheni 
aome useful materiak, and favor us with their ideas on them. 



L Homer. 

*' The sublime conceptions, vivid figures, interesting narratives, 
but more than all, the exquisite style and perfect common-sense 
of the Maeonian bard are fiur aboVe any praise, which they can re- 
ceive in these pages. His work is a prodigy : — we must suppose 
either that he was preceded by other writers, who had brought 
poetiy to the perfection, or nearly to the perfection, in which we 
find it in his writings, or that he himself was the creator of the 
poetry of his own immortal work. It is observable that Herodo- 
tus, 1. II. seems to declare for the latter opinion : — ' As for the 
Gods, whence each of them was descended, or whether they were 
always in being, or under what shape or form they esisted, the 
Greeks knew nothing tili very lately. Hesiod and Homer were, 
I bdieve, about 400 years older than myself, and no more ; and 
these are the men, who made a Theogony for the Greeks, who 
gave the Gods their appellations, defined their qualities, appointed 
their honors, and described their forms. As for the poets, who 
are said to have lived before these men, I am of opinion they came 
after them.' Herodotus seems here to express himself, as if he 
considered the Grecian Theogony to have been the invention of 
Homer and Hesiod ; but, whoever reflects on its nature, its com- 
plication and contrivance, its countless, but coherent rektions and 
dependencies, must be sensible that this was impossible. Even if 
this opinion were admitted, a further difficulty would press ou us. 
The poetry of Homer is complete ; the structure of the hexameter 
is equalled by no other mode of versification in any language ; the 
f<MrmatioD of the phrases, the collocation of the words, the figura- 
tive diction, the animation of inanimate nature, whatever else dis- 
tinguishes poetry from prose, is introduced in its most perfect 
mode ioto the poems of Homer. The universal opinion of ail ages 
has acknowledged these to constitute the true poetical character, 
and no succeeding age has improved on any of them. Was he then 
the inventor of them 1 This exceeds human power. Was he pre- 
ceded by other bards, on whom he refined, and whom he transcen- 
dently excelled ? If this were the case, what has become of these 
antecedent poets ? To solve these difficulties, the Reminiscent begs 
leave to insert a conjecture, in which he has sometimes indulged 
himself; — that there exbted in central Asia a civilised and power- 
ful nation, in which the Sanscritau language was spoken, and the 
religion of Brama prevailed ; this the initiated might reconcile, by 
emblematical representation, with philosophy; but, in the sense 
in which it was received by the people at large, it %vas the rankest 
idohtry; — that, comparing, what the ^writers on India, and the 
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Stamese, Chinese^aiid Japanese writers relate of a celebrated man, 
whom they seferally call Buddtty SdmmonoeodAomy Fokij and 
Xaha, we nave reason to suppose that he was the same person, and 
a reformer of the Sanscritan creed and ceremonial ; that his re- 
formed system maybe called Buddism; that this still prevails in 
Tartary, China, and numerons islands in the Indian Archipelago ; 
but that Sanscritism still ezbts in Hindustan; that either before or 
after the Buddistic schism, and not far from the time usually as- 
signed to the fabulous ages, the Sanscritans spread their doctrines 
and languages over the countries which lay to their west, so that 
in the course of time they became the religious creed and language 
both of Greece and Italy ; that civilisation, and the arts and sci- 
ences, florished among them ; that those, who introduced them into 
Greece, were called the Pelasgi; that those, who introduced them^ 
into Italy, received the appellation of Hetruscans; that by degrees 
the Sanscritan was moulded into the Greek language ; that from 
the Greek it degenerated, in Italy, into the Latin ; that this state 
of things continued in Greece till the irruption of the Dorians and 
Heradidae into Peloponnesus, about 80 years after the Trojan war ; 
and in Italy, until the period usually assigned for the foundation of 
Rome^ when, from some unknown event, the glories of Hetruria 
were considerably impaired ; that, after the settlement of the Dorians 
and Heraclidae in Peloponnesus, but while the former traditionary 
learning of Greece was still remembered, fJomer wrote; that, in the 
confusion which followed this event, the memory of Homer and 
ike freeeding or contemporary poets was lost ; and that the minor 
poets were never revived, but that the super-eminent merit of £fo- 
mer resuscitated his poems, and restored them to celebrity. This 
conjecture receives some countenance from the opinion generally 
entertained by the ancients, that Homer acquired his knowledge in 
Egypt, and the Egyptians theirs from India; and from the sys- 
tem of Sir Wm. Jones (in his excellent dissertation in the Asiatic 
Besearches) respecting the identity of the Indian, Grecian, and 
Italian deities. Among these, if we believe Dr. Milne, (see his 
Retrospect of the first 10 years of the Protestant Mission to China, 
an interesting work, printed at the Anglo-Chinese press in Malac- 
4;a,) we should include the national deities of China,'' P. 10- 



11. Lord Coke; Cardinal De Polionac. 

'' The whole course of study suggested by the Reminiscent may 
be achieved in four years, if they are employed in the manner de- 
scribed in the well-known verses of Lord Coke: — 

Sex boras somno, totidem des legibus squis, 

Qiiatuor orabis, des epulisque duas. 
Quod superest, sacris ultro largire camcenis. 
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When the Jesuits settled tb^ plan of education to be <rf>served in 
the CoU^i^ de Clermont* the pbysiciaQs were consulted on tbe 
portion of time» which tbe students should be. allowed for sleep : 
they declared that five hours were a sufficient, six an abundant 
allowance, and seven as much as a youthful constitution would 
bear without iqjury." 

[Some one has facetiously said that five hours are suflicient for 
a man, six for a tvoman, seven for a child, eight for a pig.] 

** The College fJEtlling into decay was re-edified by Louis the 
XlVtb, and received the appellation of the ColUge de Louis U 
Grand, Upon this occasion, a poetical exercise alluding to it was 
required from the students. The city of Nola had recently given 
them the CoUegio nel Arco, and they were in possession of tbe 
ColUge de la Fliche in France. Alluding to these, a sancy bey 
wrote the following verses, and the ProlessOT good-hnraoi«dly as- 
signed him the prise : 

Arcum Nola dedit patribus, dedit alma Sagittam 
Flexia; quis funem, quern meruere, dabit? 

The saucy boy was afterwards the Cardinal de Polignac. It is ob- 
servable that Lord Coke recommends to his students just twice as 
much time for prayer, and twice as much for their meals^ as the 
Jesuits prescribed to theur students." P. 62. 



in. Lord Thurlow and Porson. 

4 

** Lord Thurlow is said to have remarked, ' that Burke would be 
i«membered after Pitt and Fox were forgotten.' The meaning of 
Lord Thurlow is evident ; but tbe same phrase was used by the 
late Mr. Porson with a happy ambiguity. When Mr. Cumberland 
presented his poem, entitled Calvary, to that gentleman, ' Your 
poem,' said Mr. Porson, ^ will certainly be read, when Milton and 
Shakspeare are forgotten.' Mr. Porson was not profuse of cooi* 
pliments. ' Sir,' said a gentleman to him, at the dinner of the 
literary Fund Society, ' I have the honor to present to you Mr. 
, who recited the verses which you have just heard.'-'— 
A dead silence. — * Sir, I have the honor to present to you Mr. 

, who recited the verses which you have just heard.' — 

A second dead silence. — * Sir, I have the honor to present to you 

Mr. , who himself composed the verses which you have 

just heard.' * Sir,' said Mr. Porson, * I am quite deaf.' " P. 169. 



IV. Virgil. 

'* The Reminiscent here begs leave to suggest an observation, 
which has frequently occurred to him in perusing the beginning of 
the 2d book of the Georgics, and which leads him to suspect that 
some verses in it have been transposed* In the tbi€e firat lines of 
this book, Virgil proposes his subject : — 
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Bftcteous arvorum cultus et sidera coeU; 
V NMnc te^ Baoche, cananii nee non sylve^tria teoum 
.Vicgtilta, et prolem tarde crescentis oMym, 

Th€ five verses foUowiDg contain an invoieation to BucdmS) th^ 
founder, if he may be so called, of the poet's theme : — 

Hue pater o Lenaee ! tuis hie omnia plena 
Muneribus; tibi pampineo gravidus auctumno 
Floret ager, spumat plenis vindemia iabrii: 
Hue, pater o Lensee, veni; nudataque musto 
Tinge novo mecum dereptis erura cothurnis* 

^his brings the poet to the 9th verse. There he ienters upon his 
subject, and treats it in a simple and didactic style till the 39th, 
when, quite on a sudden, and without any connexion with what 
precedes or follows, he apostrophises his great patrpn:—: 

Tuque ades, inceptumque una deeurre laborem, 
O dfeeiis, o famae merito pars maxima nostrx, 
Maeeenas, pelagoque volans da vela patenti. 
Non ego euncta meis amplecti versious opto ; 
Non mihi, si linguae centum sint, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox : ades, et primi lege littoris oramt 
In manibus terras; non hie te carmine ficto 
Atque per ambages et longa exorsa teoebo. 

The poet then returns to the didactic strain. 

" Now is there not some reason to suppose that the whole of this 
apostrophe is transposed, and should have immediately followed 
the invocation of Bacchus t Is not this more natural ? Do not the 
verses, as they now stand, interrupt the flow of the passage 1 This 
conjecture appears to be countenanced in some measure by the 
beginning of the first Georgic. I'here, immediately after the invo- 
cation of the deities, Caesar is apostrophised, and the didactic 
strain is then for the first time assumed. In> the 3d Georgic also 
the Reminiscent suspects that the text has been tampered with. 
He requests his readers to peruse from the 48th to the 123d verse, 
and then consider whether the three laist verses in the passage — 

s 

Quamvis saepe fuga versos ille egerit hostes, 
£t patriam Epirum referat, fprtesque Myeenas; 
Neptunique ipsa dedueat origine gen tern : 

be not spurious, or should not be interpolated between the 62d 
and 63d verses. The Reminbcent would ask to what, if they are 
not thus interpolated, the word quampi$ can be referred 1'' P. 194. 



V. 1 John v, 7. Porson. 

*^ Two Tracts are added to the second Part of the Hara Bibli- 
ta: one, A DissertaHom <m a supfoaed general Council ^ Jems, 
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held at Ageda in Qermany^ in 1650 ; the other, iJH hisiericat 
AecamU of the Controversy reioeeiing the I John v, 7- commonly 
called the Verse of the three Heavenly Witnesses. The Reminis- 
ceot believes he has shown the fabulousness of the Council^ and 
given un impartial account of the controversy. The arguments 
against the authenticity of the verse are very strong ; but the ad- 
mission of it into the confession of faith, presented by the Catho- 
lic bishops to Hunneric, the Vandal king, is an argument of weight 
in its favor. The statement of it by the Reminiscent was allowed 
by Mr. Porson, the late learned adversary of the verse, to deserve 
attention : he< promised the writer to reply to them." P. 203. 



VI. Church op St. Genevieve at Pabis; 

Goddess op Reason. 

** The reader probably remembers the sans-culottic exhibitions, 
equally ridiculous and aisgusting, of the Goddess of Reason and 
the uncatholicising of the Calendar. These bad been foreseen : 
when the first stone of the magnificent Church of St. Gknevi^ve at 
Paris, (not yet completed,) was laying, the following verses and 
translation of them were circulated : 

Templum augustum, ingens, regina assurgtt in urbe ; *■ 

Urbe et patrons virgine di^na domus. 
Tarda nimis pietas ! vanos moliris honores; 

Non sunt hsec coeptis teropora digna tuis. 
Ante Deo in summa quam templum extruxeris urbe^ 

Impietas templis toilet et urbe Deum \ 

Paris ! sur ta montagne un saint Temple a'el^ve; 
Temple, digne de toi, digne de Genevieve. 
, Tardive pi^t6 ! d'un vain z^le saisi, 

Paris ! pour ce projet quel temps as tu choisi ! 
Avant qiie pour ton Dieu ce monument s'acheve, 
L'impi^tc cnez toi, duminant en tout lieu, 
Des Temples, de tes murs aura cha8s6 ton Dieu." 

P. 210. 



VII. PoRSON. 

** The profound and extensive classical knowledge of the late 
Mr. Porton is well known : his knowledge also of algebra and 
geometry was respectable. He bad meditated a new Edition of 
Diophantust and an illustration of it by the modern discoveries. 
A short time before he died, he gave the Remhibcent an algebraic 
problem, which, though not of the highest order, is certainly curious. 

^* Here the Reminiscent presumes to mention an observation 
made to him by a learned and intelligent friend, on the subject of 
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pursuing the study of the learned languages too £air. * For some 
time after the Reminbceivt quitted College, he continued sniitten 
with the love of Greek and Roman lore. His friend remarked to 
him that it was a vain pursuit. ' You and 1/ he said, ' are willing 
to think that we understand the French language as well)iis we do 
our own : most gentlemen, who have received a liberal education, 
do the same. Yet, how little do any of us feel the beauties of 
French poetry ? How little are we sensible of that indescribable 
charm of the verses of Racine, of which every Frenchman talks to 
ns with so much rapture? Now if this be the case in respect tb'a 
language which we hear spoken every day, and the writers in 
which are countless, how much more must it be the case in respect 
to a dead language, where the writers, whom we possess, are so 
few? The utmost knowlege, which by the most persevering ap- 
plication we can obtain of the literary merit of their compositions, 
so far at least as respects the beauties of their style, must be very 
limited.' lu this observation there seems to be good sense: one of 
an import somewhat similar, and leading to a similar conclusion, 
was made to the Reminiscent by Mr. Porson i-^* The number of 
ancient writers,* said that gentleman, ' which have reached us, is so 
small, that we cannot be judges of the expressions, or even of the 
words, appropriated to any particular style. Many, suited to the 
general style of Livy, would not be suited to that of Tacitus : of this 
we necessarily are, in a great measure, insensible, and use them 
indiscriminately. This must be wrong: when, therefore, we write 
in the Latin language, our style should be most unambitious ; we 
should carefully avoid all fine words and expressions, we should use 
the most obvious and most sintple diction : beyond this, we should 
not aspire : if we cannot present a resemblance, let us not exhibit 
a caricature.* It was a remark of Boiteau that, if the French had 
become a dead language, and few only of its approved writers had 
survived it, a poet, who wished to describe a person gathering sand 
on the bank of a river, might mention him, 

Sur la rive du fieuve aroassant de Tar^ne, 
and justify the line by producing from approved authors, every 
word it contained. * But now,' said Boileau, ' the most ordinary 
writer knows that the expressions riv^ dv, fleuv^ alid amaasant ae 
Varine^ are insuppprtabiy bad ; and would write sur le bard de la 
rivi^Cy i^nd amassant du sable.' " P. 291 . 

We may remark that Professor Porson has unifprmly folIow<<- 
ed his own rule in practice; and this observation^ as reported by 
Mr. Butler, explains to us the reason of his having adopted so 
simple and unornamented a style in the composition of his notes. 

The following epigram pn ti^e whes pf a lover preserved iii 
VOL. XXVIL CL Jl. NO. JLIII. M 
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ftir bonr-glassy is to be fiound among the epigrams of Jeronne 
Amaltheusi who florished in the l6th century : — 

'' Perspicuo in vitro pulvis qui dividit horas^ 

Dum vagus angustum saepe recurrit iter, 
Olim erat Alcippus, qui. Galls ut vidit ocellos, 

Arsit, et est casco factus ab igne cinis. 
Irrequiete cinis ! miseros testabere amautes, 
More tuo, nulla posse quiete frui." 
Which has been thus translated : — 

*' The dust that here divides the flight of time, 

And to and fro with restless motion hies, 
Was once Alcippus, in his youth's fond prime. 

Reduced to ashes by fair Galla's eyes. 
Poor restless dust ! in thee how sure a test 
That hapless love can never hope for rest." 
The translator's comparison of the lady's eyes to a burning- 
glass considerably quickens the reductio ad absurdum : as for 
faney, it may be likened to the sailor's observation, who, when 
drunk, mistook a beautiful woman for a moving light-house. 



Definition of Alchemy, 

Alchemia est Ars sitie Arte, 
Cujus scire est Pars cum parte. 
Medium est strenue mentiri^ 
Finis mendicatum ire. — Gaudentius. 



A conscientious Advocate wrote over his door 
Bonis semper patet. 

A wag erased the B and added a D'y it then stood 

Doilis semper patet. 



Motto for a Drunkard. 

Vivat in aetemum qui dat mihi dulce Falernum ; 
Qui mihi dat villum, mala passio torqueat ilium : 
Nulla salus lymphis, vinum te poscimus omnes; 
Vina bibant homines, animalia cetera fontes. 

Absit ab humano gutture potus aquae. — Gaudentius. 

Conjugium, Mnigma. 
Sunt duo, quae duo^sunt; et sunt duo quas duo non sunt: 
Quae duo si nott sunt; sunt^t^o nulla duo.— /6iW. 



Aiivenaria Utenmit^ if 

Epistohf JBmgma. 
Destituor pediinls, tox est tnihi iialla;. rem6tM ^ 
Cogor adire taineii> dictaque ferre^ loccfs.^^^Ibid. 



Germani cur veraces i 

Si latet in vino verum, ut proverbia dieunt; 
Invenit veratn Saxo^ vel inveniet — IbUt. 

Imitated, under particular circumstanee$. 

If wine unlocks the niggard soul^ 
Ne'er midd what lies are past : 

Give us another foaming bowl^ 
The truth* will out at last. 



EPIGRAMMATA, EPITAPHIA, VARIORUM, 

No. IV. 

Lectori. 

Sunt qui lectori longo fastidia libro. 

Longa ferant : fas sit scribere pauca mihi. 
Iste tamen poterat, lector^ liber esse libellus ; 

Pendere nam versus, non numerare^ decet. 



In Phyttida. 

Phyllis habet maculas : maculas dum Phyllis habebit. 
In coelo stabunt sidera pro maculis. 



In duosfrattei. 

Una duos fratres tumuli capit uma, duosque 
Una di^s nasci vidit,^t una mori. 



Cenotaphium* 
Quis jacet hie ? Nullum ; nee quid» nisi marmor inane. 
Quamvis sis aliquid, tu quoque nuUus eris. 

In Jlanbitiomm. 

Summa quid ^optas i^mpet conscendere ? knontes 
Percntit excelsos fulniitle dextra Jovis. 
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« 

. Ad Cofffuges. 
llkMfWp'Vaialkr, tibt^enret; tuque marito. 
* Sic V08, sic vobis mellificatit, tpes. 

Natio Tragttda est. 

Felisy ti nutqx narravit vera, volebat 
Ungue nidi quondam solicitar^ fides. 

Audivere procui mures ; numerosque canoros 
Minta.m sakus natio tota ruit : 

Stulte, quippe adeo cQuioe^da est subdola felis, 
Ut mures tragical cogat obtre vice^. 

. Il l II 

In^Zotlum. 
Mirandum non est quod carpis^ Zoile, nugas. 
Rodere nuda cams sordidus ossa solet. 



Gutta opes. 

O niihi si digito tremat, et tremat unica summo 
Gutta ! o si flammas mulceat una meas ! 

Currat opum quocunque vplet levis unda mearum,; 
Una raibi haec detur gemmula/ dives ero. 



The origin of the word Classic. 

Apud Graecos tempore adbuc Solonis^ sexcentis ante vulgarem 
»ram annis^ libri erant et pauci et rari, et ni fere oratione car- 
mine. et nuoKro ligata : docti^ qur fuerant^ homines, magb suo 
ipsi ingenio, studio, experientia^ quam librorum lectione, exstite* 
rant. Deinceps accedente prosse scriptione, utriusque orationis 
scriptores indies prodierunt multi;^t crescente paulatim legendi 
scribendique studio, jam Aristotelis ac Demosthenis, et omnino 
Alexandri Macedonis, aevo, tantus ferebatur librorum numerus, 
ut eorum cognitio, interpretation censura, peculiarem postularent 
doctrinam et quasi provmciam, quam Grammatici et Critici sibi 
vindicabant. Porro, Greecis Hteris totam obtinentibus Asiam 
et iEgyptum ' constituendis instrliendisque bibliothecis, cum 

' Quae per Alexandrum ejusque successores Graecis colonis frcquenta- 
tae sunt. Nam qui antea jam fueraot Grseci incolae in Sicilia, Italia, et 
maritima ora Asiae, Africae, Gallise, Hispaniae, aut aliis in regionibus, hos 
a nobis bod excludi a commiinion^ Ltteranim, per se patet: nee moneri 
necesse erat in ipso Jibro. . Uaec annotatiooe mooemus, tironum causa. 
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tdiis miiltis in locis, turn Alexandrbe et Pergamii imtalescentjb 
quotidie scribentium numero^ ingens librorupi cUm niitltiiadd 
tuiii varietas, obesse magis quam projdesse bonis Literis et E!o^ 
quentiae videbatur. Quod ut caverent detrimentnm^ dub^nmnio 
ingenio et infinita doctrina Critici, Ar]3tophane8 BjzantiuA^ et 
Aristarchus, centum fere et quinquagihta post Alexandri aevuni, 
totidemque ante nostram asram anms^ iHain Iibro;*aiQ niiiltitudi- 
Bern ceiio numero circuinscribendam duxerunt^ et veluti c^nsii 
agendo cujusque generis optimos quosque Scriplores ii^ shaii 
classes Tedegerunt, quibus inde Avctorum classicptwh hoiben 
additum est; quippe qui soli justae classis auctoritistefh ofyj^herent^ 
quae taniquam lex et noritia bene scribendi vaieret. ' 'Dan. Wyt- 
tenbachii Opuscula^ &c, Tom. i. pp. 656^7. 



J(tq>Iy to BOmrOS, Sfc, 

In tbe last No. of the Journal, p. 365^ this question is asked 
by a correspondent .signed BOIilTOS: ** Where are the follow- 
ing words of Plutarch to be found ? (M% iSrroy Be 0*sjxi)iV uKoffa-an 

ipiia-xaXog r&v x^XXiorow xal ^tiorAreov i^ The passage occurs in 
the tract entitled IVftixa HaphYyiKfiotTa, T. rj. 'p. 548. Ed. 
Reisk., where, however, the words are, "Avtp, ((rip trf i/lqi, x. r. A. 
The insertion of this particle is necessary, because nutarch^s 
words are founded upon those of Homer, II. Z. 429* "Exrog, 
iretp <rj /xoi lo'c) xar^p xoi idrvia ftijn}^, ' JfSt xeurlyvr^Sf ^ will 
appear from citing the context : 7^,8^ yuvMsA T^vra^otev to xph 
<ri[My (Tuvayooy, SavrBp al /xaAiTT^u, xa) fiotw auros h (reaurep, fMrm^ 
{/Sou xo) Tpo(r8mX^yo(;, (^ikous olvt^ ioim xoi otiy^lti^ rm Xiym 
Tohi aptirrovs' xefrijp piiv yip kra cturjf x«) if6tvm fi^n^pf ^ii xaa-ly" 
Ml^^r ov% ^oy S* <r§fi»vi¥, X. r. X. From the vague manner j^ 
which the reference to Homer i^ introduced, it might be coiJQpr 
tured that &s pf^<^.^^''OiMigos, or something similar, hjeid been omit- 
ted after xcurlyvi/fTog. 

Among the metrical lines collected from prose writers by^he 
same in|enious correspondent, I believe thtf t this from Depads^ 
Aenes, Olynth. i. 16. p. 10. Ed. Reisk. ddes not appear: 4nXoi 
y&p iffTi roTf 'OXuv$Ioi^, iri. It is noticed by the Scholiast on 
llermogenes, p. 386. cited by Reiske on the passage: Tivh 
^ro^ix^y fjXfMTgoy t^v (f. riva) xtofimiletrf htaXMirair iroXkoitg yoOi^ 
wuga re r£ 'la'oxgani xoli [uiXtrret rep Jijju^o^evsi XayHtfoifrag iSty^ 
poug Tf xch x^i^fi^^i ^^^^ *^P*"^ ^^ '^^ hctffMVtQ¥ avvUxfiv rqaf 
^X^ecov* ii$ i&dhi eir r» tf^co tSv ^OXuydiflucedv* J^Xov yig kri rJtg 
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'OUtftio$f, !n (est merus et plenus aenarius) Nth oi vtpl i^n$f o^ 
i^Mip uJfovg (babes seoariuin poatremo pede mutUatum) r^^xf^f 

I take this opportunity of comineuting on a remark in the 
t^otice ofl^iamefs Baccb«y Cbusical Journal, No. xlvi. p. 
f/n^ 'fM|r. E. quotes Oppian. Cyneg. IV. £60. JIgii/^¥av f 
pffdn fi>^9^S ^ xM-ai; iffgroy. We are sorry that be idid pot 
^ke tpe opportunity of noting tbe false quantity in era Aiyo;^ wb\fik 
we #rfmB#ble to correct, except by leading x^v6s r$ ffixt^ft r- 
iftfK^w!* It is still iardier to be regretteid, that it sbpuldi pot 
have occurred to tbe learned writer of the Notice to GQQSplt 
Schneider's edition, where the passage is thus corrected after 
Brodasus : JIo6fMn^¥ V dfahi iXivog nm\ xMro*}^ iptwrov : or the note 
in Belin de Ballu's edition : ** Quid sit i) <ri}avo$ ignoro. Ubique 
regi ri a-i?ayw, Apinm, planta funebris, et minime Baccho con- 
veniens^ etsi J^iAiy/n)^ olw$ celebretur. Itaque bjifog cum Bro- 
ds^o omoino le^.censeo : 4 IXii^ est o xAoSof vig aii/wikit^, ^ Sf/^ 
«iA0f. Bipnysuis Perieg. 1157* Z»rT^^i$ V i?axi$ t$, voM- 
>afMm|( r* iXboM : at in Oppiapo lege, ipetlfi r' bimg liai xto'^ig 
}tirmJ* From tbiii corrupt passive appeara to have originated 
le introduction of the feminine subst. (rcXivo^ into Hederic'f 
lieucon^ wbich is not acknowledged by Stephens or Schneider, 
andsboiidd be excluded from future editions. 

m: 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

If the following remarks on the Iliad be thought interesting^ 
tbieiy shall be continued. 

' 'ArpiTSal Ti xai SkXo^ luxv^ftiSs; *il;^aio/. — IL a. 17. 

. 'Powper renders the epithet hixv^jj^ihg, well-booted, by gallant: 
91^ the author of a prose trapslation of Homer^ which has r^ 
cepj^y appeared, and which aeems to be the work of no mean 
\knhd^ renders it by well-armed, an epithet which, though better 
accommodated to fnodern ear^, widely deviates from the sens^ 
pf tbe original; for it is an epithet which marked tbe (Grecian 
cj[i^efs SIS men of rank, in opposition tp the body of the Greeks; 
*ii^t as if an old English poet^ in alludine to the Order of the 
'^arter^ should call gesueptep of that Order, ^* wi^Il-gartefe^ 
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fjpglisboien." I know not whether another passage is to be- 
fpMnd in any Greek Mrriter which recognises the boot of a certaiii 
fofm as a badge of distinction : but the Romans had certwnly 
i^ppied.it. For the boot with a crescent upon it was a mark of 
fiw Senatorial order. 

KIxXmv re ^atfqv, T&fiioti re I^i iivaa-^-ng. — II. ct. 37. 

The particle 7^i is generally understood to mean might: but 
I maintain that it is the Hebrew JfS* ipha, with scarcely any 
change, and that it means splendor in this passage^ for this sense 
is much more appropriate here and in many other places of the 
Iliad. The above words were addressed to Apollo or the Sun. 
Hence the propriety of ajji^ifiifiifixas, as he appears to surround the 
earth ; and it is more characteristic to say of that luminary, that 
he surrounds the earth with bis lustre than that he goes round it 
with his might. In verse 151 it means the open light, in opposi« 
tion to an ambuscade, where the combatants lay concealed ; yet 
the sense of fortiter even there is, however absurdly, annexed 
to the word. The honorable Achilles could give nis friend 
Patroclus the caution |xi}8"'£xropi I^i ftop^M-tai, II. o*. 14. not to 
meet Hector in an open and direct encounter^ though he seems 
not to have thought it mconsistent with honor, if he could, to stab 
him sideways or in the dark. It is not to be denied that I^i 
may mean mightily or with strength; because to one who judges 
from appearances, the light of the sun is his strength. It is this 
appearance that led the Psafmist to compare the sun to a bride- 
groom coming out of his chamber, and '' rejoicing as a stror^ 
man to run his race." 

It is very remarkable that the import of the following passage 
should have been overlooked by all the commentators on Ho- 
mer: 

^A^ oarovo(rrii<ruv, §i iti¥ iivoLriv ys ^uyoijbUfv.-^-^Il. a. 59* 

The common acception of this passage supposes that Achilles 
is here recommending the necessity of abandoning altogether the 
enterprise against Troy, a pleasure at once inconsistent with his 
character and with the feelings of the whole army. The action 
implied in aTO|>o(rr4<reiv is recommended as necessary to take 
place, after that implied in %a\i^icXa^iiyrag had been effected; 
that is, Achilles proposes to return after they had reached home. 
A verse of Virgil explains this. Omina ni repetant. ^£neid. ii. 
175. On which Servius remarks that it was usual in an enter- 
prise or expedition, if any difficulty, or any thing of a doubtful 
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nature occurred in the course of it| to return home md i^in 
coDsult the oracle, and then, if favorablci to repeat their' course 
to the original place of destination. The advice of Achilles 
then b to Uiis effect : <^ Let us, Atrides, trace our winding waj 
back to Greece ; and having there consulted the oracle, again 
resume our position before Troy/' 

J. JONES. 



CAMBRIDGE TRIPOSES, for 1823. 

Wb present our readers with a curiosity in literature, a 
satirioELl version of the late warlike Council of Paris. 

Lex clauda metri est : ipse rex podagrosus. 

Nor will it be difficult to make out the other worthies allud- 
ed to^ VillMe^ Chateaubriand^ Montmorency^ Talleyrand^ 
&c. 



Turn miles tremulus posita tulit arma tiara, 
£t ruit ante aram sunaroi Jovis, ut vetulus Bos, 
Qui dotnini cuitris teoue et miserabile colliim 
Praebeti ab ingrato jam fastiditus aratro. — Juv. 



At, O Deorum quicquid has amat turres ! 
Quid iste fert tumultus ? ingruit dirum 
Ubique murmur! mille saeviunt yoces> 
Raucum querelae^ raucitis sonant dirse : 
Audin'? rotarum creacit horridus clangor, 
Fremitu3 equarum, et imminentis aurigae 
Conciuna verba, dum pavor puellajris 
Lugubre plangit, et fenestra, subvecto 
Quassata curru, tinnit asperum carmen. 
Hdec ilia lux est, qua vocat Senatores 
In Curiam litemque Galliae magnus 
Sanctissimusque Rector! O dies alba 
Nota notanda ! per sravem ruo turbam ; 
Juvat furentes principes, et insanas 
Videre buccas Rhetorum, juvat barbae 
Audire nugas, et meo frui risu ! 
Adsunt in aede Principes : et in primis 
Vacillat aeger anxiusque turbato 
ViDela fronte ; tardus auctor amentcm 
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Ciere ludum^ candidaqae vi^ina 
Periculosos evocare macrones. • 
Adest sagacis Atalse gravis vultus^ 
Laaru deconis, senior^ at levis semper 
Facetiaram alumnus et Camoenaram. 
Acccdit ille^ grande nomen, et prisca 
Celebre fiEuna, qui repulsus^ et Martis 
Discutere somnos impotens^ vagi nuper 
Currus habenas liquit; et suo coeta 
Privatus abdit sese> et intus iratas 
Furiasque mussat^ et sui faces belli. 
Juxtaque Vir, qui^ Galliae laborantis 
Praesesque Pontifexque, pertalit mtdtos 
Cautas tyrannos, calluitque diversa 
Malcere fata, et plarimo dolo pollens 
Inter procellas senuit et nives tatas. 
Adest et ipse Rex, et, eloqui factns, 
Miseranda comicatur, et tremit totus ; 
Dum Principissas, dumque Principes circum 
Guttnre manuque, quem decet, strepnnt plausnm. 
Heu! pinguis Umbra! fulmina et minas odit, 
Demosthenenque Tallicunqne nimbosnm 
lllis remittit, quos amat fevor vulgi, 
Qaos laiirus ambit; ipse, jure divino, 
BlsBsas susurrat gratias loquelarum, 
Qualesque mos est regiam loqui linguam. 
** Viri, mcorum prima cura Gallorum 
Grandes, gravesque, fervidique, canique. 
Duces, Sopbist83, Rhetores, quibuscunque 
Rex sum, bonorum gratia Britannorum, 
Favete Unguis — " et favere sunt promti. 
Nam suavius quid regia sonat lingua? 

** Ilia atra Pestis, ilia Corsica^ febris, 
lUe impiorum pessimus tyrannorum ; 
Solitus superbos frigore et nivis mole 
Transire montes, turpis, et pios reges 
Inusitato concitare clangore, — 
Solitus catervas territare Plebeias^ 
Dum perique tIcos perque Martium Campnm 
Fraenis furores flecteret Caballinos, — 
Boare solitus, aereas tnbae ritu, 
Aquilas, tropa&a, sanguinem, touces enses, — 
Per omne solitus fas nefasque dementer 
Discurrere, rapere, fnrere, O pudor Divum ! — 
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Mei et meorum terror iste stib terra 
Jacet tacetque : — larid» jugo nipis 
Tandem alligatus, crimiDam lueiis poenaSy 
Qaa semper uoda cserulum daret vmclum^ 
Semperque bio« vellerent j^cur pestes, 
Hioc crassas Aer^ inde crassior Cuatos— 
Morosas^ asger, garrulu3^ memm virus, 
OrciniaD^ jam lates^it in spopda, 
Uda cupressa tectas, onde sopitum 
Nidla improborum yota, nullus armorum 
Fragor reduoet, noUa cora cerdonnm. 
Ergo alma Virtas, ergo Pai^> et antiquus 
Ordo renidet, ergo Curias et TempU 
Vox nota surgit, imiocens micat I^udus, 
Pinguescit iterum Sulcus, et Sacerdotes, 
Honorqne cres^^it Regis, et CucuUorum. 

'' At heu.! g^reuum oubilis tumet caelum, 
Interqne 4oTes, et jocos, gravem spirat 
Sonum procella ! fervidos Iberorum 
Video tumultpS) qui per arva perque nrbes 
Infanda moliunturi anua clamantes 
Et jura liibeirtatis, et domum tutam. 
Legem, fidemque, et quicquid ora Gallorum 
Implevit oUip, cum cruor mei fratris 
Crudele Sanctis imbuit solum guttis. 
Idem resurgit horror I occidit Virtus 
Inominata morte, sub rosa nemo 
*' Confiteor'' ore mu3sat, occidit totum 
" Jubilate," totom pr^Bterit *' Pater noster," 
Crepitus piorum praeterit flagellorum. 
Ipse inter arma Vir gregis, caput sanctum, 
Pbrygio Loretti regius, colo pollens. 
Pallet pavetque, jnssus ore divino 
Plebeia dicere, et novas pati leges. 
Ateja! rei^tat Ultor ! irruitvelox 
Vindicta, nostrad rite fulta virtuti. 
Pietas verenda sic jubet, jubeut mores, 
Germaniaeqi^e dux, et ille Russomm 
Pii|9 Imporator, Omnipotens Alexander. 
Ergo ite fortes, ite corda Gallorum 
Robusta, perque rupis asperos coUes 
Angustiai^ue, tristimnque Sylvamm 
Graves teuabras pelUte trepidos bostes, 
Jugulate, irerbers^tel— 'Concitate, oco. 
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Enses facesque^ spemque divitis laurus 
Ignesque cassidasque^ et Gloriae vocem^ 
Deos Deasque^ et quicquid inter umbrosos 
Nemorum recessas rasticae canunt Musas. 
Utinam per arma Gallici comes belli 
Titabar6 possem^ dexteraque gemmatum 
Vibrare ferrum« fortiterqae commissam 
Pagnam Tidere^ milites^ equos, plumas ! 

'' Obstant iniqua Fata ! sed precor vobis 
Pericula inter, iUe Sanctior Sanctis 
Velit favere Ludovicus, et signis 
Adsit patronus^ quae pius feret Pjrinceps, 
Verissimeque i^iscere e meo natus/" 

Finem loquendi fecit : hie pius Princeps 
Verissimeque Tiscere regio natus^ 
Pellicula putris, totus integer morbus^ 
Capulum, tuens acerba^ uobili belle 
Digito pi^endit ; inde palluit, tanquam 
Adesset ipsi Curiae et throno Regis 
Com fuste l^busque barbarus mina. 

At o Machaon^ tuque doctior Phoebe^ 
Adeste tota copia lag«tarum> 
In morionem^ si placet, coronatum ; 
Cui Fata praebent patrio frui sceptro, 
Et gerere Testem non, ut ante, diHiatam, 
Vehiqae curru non, ut ante, conducto, 
Et flectere genua, et vorare perdices, 
Et esse mensis fabulam Parisinis, 
Et de Theatris coenuUsque Sanctisque 
Largum Nihil garrire ; dum jocos nectit, 
Avunculique regium pavet ventrem, 
Avunculique regium capit mentum 
lUa alta proles, iUe tot diu votis 
Quassitus infans, ille parvus uJBneas, 
Qui jam tnmescit, et tyrannus incedit, 
Sceptrumque poscit, et feras trahit rugas, 
Et pultibusque laudibusque nutritur. 

Morum fidelis arbiter, probus judex, 
Hispaniaeque terror, et Dei Vindex, 
Haec inter, aegro desipit senex aevo ; 
Totusque pinguis, pulcher, et pater gentis, 
** Optatus audit, et peribit Optatus. 



/ •-* 
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iDstar veris etoim vultus ubi tuui 
Affulsit popu^o^ gratior it dies, 
Et soles melius niteot. — Hob. 



NoN fera bella cano^ non grand! carmine Martem 
Dicere ferventem medio certamine conor ; 
At memorare viram Tamesis qui nuper ab ora^ 
Coelicolam ducta^ Borealia regna petivit. 
Musa^ mihi faveas clemens^ nee Ikiquere sedem 
Castaliam dubites ; tecum nt prseconia landis 
ToUam^ dam versa re^dia facta celebro. 

Porporeis invecta rotis Tithonia conjax 
Lamine jam prime noctis sammoverat umbras : 
En ! littas popali coitferta corona f requentat, 
Applaasa reboast mixto palatia coeli^ 
Jamqae per Oceani tractos volat aarea pappis. 
*' Princeps care, vale ! ymltu Fortana serene 
'' Te faveat, referatqae domam mox alite dextro/' 
Talia vota ferant homines : *' Tnqae^ .^lole praeceps^ 
^' Da facilem cursam, neque fiiustis abnae coeptis ; 
** Yo8, o Nereides^ magnum deducite Regem/* 
Haud mora — caeraleus pels^i pater emicat alto 
Gurgite^ sammissosque jabet requiescere fluctas ; 
Nuttt compositas dormit sine murmare pontus. 

Fortibus interea Scotis fovet anxia corda 
Magnanimum patriae patrem spes laeta videndi* 
Cecropiae veluti volucres aestate serena 
Floribus in summis coeunt^ aut agmine dense 
Insidont ripis fluvii tractimque sasurrant :^— 
Sic confusa cohors hominam glomeratur ab omni 
Parte Caledoniae, stipataqae Uttora cingit. 
Suspensas trepidant mentes, vox faucibus haeret^ 
Aut dubius crepitat sermo^ lenesque susurri. 

Eminus at tandem spatiosa volumina fumi 
Adventum pandant classis; pennata per urbem 
Fama rait, reboant Lethas clamore recessus : 
'' Georgius instat ovans r— prora nunc anchora mordax 
Dejicitar^ pappis stat Uttore ; tarribus altis 
^mulas astherei sonitns fragor intonat ingens. 
Versibus O si fas regem depingere dignis 
Gestantem veteris irondes insigpia gentis : 
Necnon innumeram tarbam (mirabile visa) 
Ordine dispositam> cristas^ vexiUaque^ (signa 
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Bellica, non Scotis belli portenta beads !) 
^thera castellnm sublimi verticc scandens 
Aspice, cui tarns latam sapereminet urbem — 
Urbem quae domibus celsis sedet altera Roma ! 
AQdin' at Arctoum littas sbnat ? aadin' at omnes 
" Vivat RexT otant, iterataqae iteramqae fremelates t 

Interea princeps tacita dalcedine mentis 
lisetus, yix animo verbis saa gaadia fandit : 
^ Ssepe mihi jam Fama volans pervenit ad aures 
De veteri gentis pietate' fideqtie tenaei ; 
Besqne virom gestae, qaos crebro Marte feroces 
Emisit regio Venerandaqae yalnera passos, 
Devinxere mihi Scotos in foedere amoris.- 
Sacros pontifices, et Phoebo digna locates 
Terra Caledonian genait gignitqae, — Britannis 
Immortale decas terrasqae exemplar in. omnes ! 
Gratalor antiqaam vestrae florescere honorem 
Stiipis^ Dii faciant nallo maircescat in aevo !*' 
TBdibos exnltaLt dictis dementia Regis. 
Pallida jamqae rait celsae nox moenibas arbis 
Haadqoaqaam lacis victrix ; ars aemala matrem 
Ifataram saperat ; solum micat aetbere sidus 
Geargiumj at in terra coUacent sidera eentum. 
Ckir lasas memorial varios, convivia keta> 
Instructos pedites, qlarae spectacula tonnas ? 
Tempos deficeret rapidam mihi carmine magno 
Dicenti fortes animos et pectora fida 
Qaas ciet adventas Regis ; magis apta sonoris 
Ista taae fidibns cithara&> diTine Poeta, 
Marmionis vates, patriae decus omne per aevamf ! 
Scotia moesta suum tandem descendere in nndas 
Aspicit occidaum Solem, regionibas Aastri 
.Ortaram^ at radiis Anglorum prata serenet. 

Salve sceptra gerens ! Regam Rex optime, salve f 
Anglia te redacem communi voce salatat, 
Te, sicat patrem proles, gratalatur : — adesto 
Qaa vocet officiam regale et vota tuorum. 
Terminat haadqaaqaam rc^i nomenque decusqae 
Lcmdini splendor ; Regem te vindicat Alma 
Mater, et invitat placidam hie qaoqae visere gnatos ; 
Orat ne, princeps, propriam indigneris honorem. 
Nee valta sylvas Academi omare recuses* 
Te vaga Masa vocat — Camas pater ipse profando 
vocat ex alveo leni se monnare toUens^ . 
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Theoph. Welcher, Litt. Antiqq. Prof. 8cc. (Epigrammatum 
Graecorum Spicilegium alterum) Bonnas, 1822. 4to. 

KoXou9oti 'Exiwis ^Aftayi^i, L'Enl^vement d'H61(^ne> poeme 
de Coluthus, revu sur ks meilleures Editions critiques, traduit eo 
Fran9ais, accompagn^ d'une version Latine enti^rement neuve, 
de notes phiJologiques et, criliquesi de trois index, de scholia 
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iD^dites^ de la coHation complette et d'un fieic- simile entier des 
deux manuscrits de la Bib]< Rojale de Paris^ de quatre versions 
en Italien^ en Anglais^ «n Espagnol^ et en Allemand ; &c. par 
Stan. Julien. Paris, 1822. 8vo. 

This is a Polyglott edition of the Poet. Besides the original Greek, 
we are presented with a translation in Latin, French, English, Italian, and 
German. Of these the best is the French; and we should be sorr^ to 
prenoiince a judgment on the rest from the English poetry. This edition 
i; rendered curious by a fac-simile of the whole Manuscript at the Royal 
Library in Paris, in lithographic plates. The Editor has enriched the 
tvork with a Notice of all the Editions of Coluthus, which will be inter- 
estioE to the Bibliographical collector. We shall present it to our readers 
in a nitnre Number. 

The Notes exhibit much critical research and ingenuity ; and what 
confers a high yalue on the work, is the advice and assistance which the 
,£ditor acknowleges to have received from Messrs. Boissonade, GiBiil, and 
{ACronne. 

Grammaire compar6e des Langues de I'Europe Latine dans 
leurs rapports avec la langue des IVoubadoiirs; par M. Ray* 
nouard. Paris. 1822. 8vo. 

Biblia Hebr. secundum ult. edit. Jos. Athiae a Joh. Leusden 
denuo recognitam, recensita, &c. Su:. ab Ever. Van Der Hooght; 
editio nova, recognita et emend, a Judah D'AIIemand. 2 vol. 
8vo. Londini, 1822. 

Dion. Longiui de sublimitate Gr. et Lat. denuo recensuit et 

iuiimadv. virorum doct. aliisque subsidiis instruxit Renj. Weiske. 

8vo. Londini. 1820. 

An elegant reprint of Weiske*s edition. Under tbe texts (for the Latin 
Is placed opposite to the Greek), are the notes of Toup, Ruhnken, Morus, 
Jo. O. Steinnelius, and the Editor's. The original Edition was finished 
b> B. 6r. Weuktf son of the Editor, who died during its progress through 
tbe press. The volume commences with the Editor's and Toup*s prefaces, 
accounts of tbe Mss. and Editions, Ruhnken's dissertation, and an <* epis- 
t»la,"iomewhatlong,of C. A. Boettiger, ^deanaglyphoin fronte Longini 
srea tabella exscripto.'* Weiske was assisted in his work by Bast, Del 
V^iiat and H. Amatius of tbe Vatican, whose disputation, ** de auctore 
Klnri n. T." is omitted in this reprint. But of this and similar omissions 
tome notice should have been given in a preface, as a purchaser would 
expect to find all the contents of Weiske's edition in what appears to be 
it! reprint. 

We have Just received information on the subject of the follow- 
ing valuable collection^ which we hasten to lay before our 
readers^ in detail. 

Professor G ail of Paris has lately published — I.Xenophon, 
with the Greek text^ and Latin and French version. An Atlas 
of 54 maps^ 35 specimens of manuscriptSi and 48 prints. 10 
vols, in 4to. sewed^ 180 francs. The same^ on fine paper, hot- 
presaed, impressions of the plates before they are lettered ; 350 
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ft. op com. |Hiper» abd 100 fr. on£iie paper.«--2. THiicTDii>ES| 
in Gre^lc.and Latin,. with 2 vols, of historical and criticri obaei^ 
vations; 10 vols. 4to. now sewed in six, 82 fr.; on fine popei^ 
160 fr. In 8vo. Greek, Latin, and Frenth, 8 vols. 50 fr.-^l 
Herodotus, the Greek text, with historical and critical obiier- 
▼ations, and 10 beautiful plates ; 2 vols. 4to. 50 fr., fine paper 
150 fr. The price of this work, if sold separately, on wove 
paper, is 250 fr.— -4. Theoceitus, Greek, Latin, and French, 
2 vols, with 10 plates, SO fir. The same, with impressions of 
the plates before lettering, 36 fr. — 5. The Loves of Hero and 
Lbandbr, Greek, Latin, and French, 5 fr. — 6. Anacrbon, 
Greek, Latin, and French, 1 vol. 4to. on wove paper, stitched, 
15 fr. — Persons taking the entire collection previous to the 1st 
Oct. 1823, will be charged only 730 fr.; and that term virilllMB 
extended four months later in favor of persons abroad. No 
more than 40 complete copies of the collection on fine paper 
have been printed. 

preparing for the prbss. 

Mr. John Mitchell, R. N. has ready for the press a Gram- 
matical Parallel of the Classic and Modem Greek Languagei^ 
evincing their close affinity. 

Im Morale et la Politique d^Ariitote^ traduites du Grec par 

M. Thurot, Professeur au College Royal de Ffance et k la 

Faculty des Lettres de Paris. 

PB6SPECTUS.— Les deuxTraites, dont nous aQnon90D8 une nouvelle 
traduction, sont compt6s parnii les.ouvrages le» plus parfaits et les phis 
iroportitats, qui nous restent d'Aristote. Ce Philosophe, reganlaat la 
morale €t la politique comme deux sciences inseparables, ou plut6t comme 
les parties d^ane seule et roSroe science, au'il consid^rnit, avec raispo, 
corame la plus necessaire au bonheur des nommes, parait en avoir (ait 
Fobjet de Petude et des meditations de presque toute sa vie. Le savaat 
et respectable docteur Coray, dont les nomoreux travaux orit 6te sans 
cesse coQsacr^s a rinstniction et i. Tutilit^ des Grecs, ses compatriotefl, 
a pjubli6 ^ Paris, dans le cours des deux deroi^res ann^s, des ddir 
tions de ces deux Trait6s ; il en a reproduit le texte avec toute la 
correction, ' qu'on pouvait atteadre de ses rares connaissances ()ans 
la langue et dans la litt^ratur^ Grecques, de cette critique judicieuse eC 
profbnde, qui, depuis long-tetnps, Ta plac^ au premier raug parmi citux 
qtil, dans toute FEurope, culti vent avec ie plus de succ^s ce geore d*etudes. 
ll a joint au texte d'Aristote des commentaires destines ^ 6claircir les 
pensles de Tauteur, et des discours preliminaires, adress^s 4 ses coippa- 



triotes, oik les plus saees conseils, les sentiments les plus nobler et Jes plus 
ejgn^reux, s'unisseht a Tamour le plus ardent pour sa malheureuse patrie. 



C'est 
cut6c 
babitiants 
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iStaiten eux, a la propagation des lettres et descoDDaissancesutiles, parmi 
las Orecs^ avaient consacre, (avant P6poque du d^sastre €pouvaQtable| 




docteur Coray. UEurope savante recueille aujourd'hui le fruit des sacri- 
fioM de ces homines gen^reux. Mais, pour eux, victimes d*une barbarie 
mesque sans example, la plqpart ont ^t^ massacres dans ces champs, que 
ffeondait et qu'embellissait leur active industrie; ilsont vu leursfemmes, 
lear fiUes, leur enfants, ou 6gorges avec eux, ou r^ serves it une servitude 
cent fois plus affreuse que la niort: le petit nombre de ceiix, qui ont pu 
^cbapper au fer des f§roces Musuimans, traine dans i'exil, et au milieu 
des priTations de tout ^enre, une existence, dont le souvenir du pass6 et 
la perspective de I'avenir aggravent si chaque instant les douleurs. Qui 
DC Tonorait pouvoir soulager au moins quelques-uns de ceux, qiii souffrent 
line infortuoe si cruelle et si pen m^rit^e ? Le produit de Tedition Fran- 
pose des deux im|>ortants ouvrages, dont la r^impression est due au z<^e 
des malbeureux Sciotes, sera consacrl ^ cet objet. II etait juste et natu- 
rely que le service, qu'ils ont rendu aux lettres et k la philusophie, i 
l%poque de leur prosperit6, attirfit sur eux, dans les jours du malheur, la 
•jmpathie et rint6r6t des hommes, qui ne sont pas etrangers au senti- 
ment de rhumanite et ^ Tamour des lettres. C*est done a ceux-ci, que 
s*adres8e la traduction, qui va Stre publiee, £lle se composera de deux 
volumes in 8vo, imprimis avec soin par MM. Firmin Didot, et orn^s 
des gravures bu buste et d'une statue d*Aristote^ d'apr^s ^antique. 
Chaque volume, avec les Discours prelim inaires, les Notes etc., n^ces- 
sairea laparfaite intelligence du texte, contiendra environ 600 pages. Le 
premier volume, (la Morakj) paraitra a la fin du mois de Juin de cette an- 
D^e; et le deuxi^me volume, (laFolUigue,) 4 la fin du mois d'Octobre sui- 
▼ant. Le prix de chaque volume sera de 10 fr. en papier fin sating, et de 
SO fr. en papier velin. Quelques exemplaires seront tir^s sur grand papier 
▼61iny pnx 30 fir. On publiera a la fin de chaque volume la Tistedessou- 
scripteurs, avec I'indication du nombre d'exemplaires, pour lequel ils au- 
ront souscrit, et Ton fera connaitre la quotite des sommes re9ues etTem- 

Eloiy qui en aura €t6 fait. On recevra egalement les simples engagements, 
i moiti^i ou la totalit^^, du prix de la souscriptiou. 

Mr. Richardson of Cornhill has in the press^ and ready for 
immediate publication^ an £nglish Translation of the Gulistan 
of Sadi from the Persian text of Gentius^ together with an 
inM^ting Essay on the Life and Genius of Sadi : dedicated^ 
with their Special Permission, to the Chairman^ Deputy Chair- 
man and Directors of the Honorable East-India Company ; 
being chiefly intended for the use of the Students at their 
Colleges. By James Ross^ Esquire, late of the Bengal Esta- 
blirfiment, and known in this Journal under the assumed name of 
Golchin. 

Justpnblished, No. XX. of Stephens' Greek Thesan-^ 
ftaj— ^Tne copies of deceased Subscribers may be had at 

VOL. XXVII. CI. Jl. NO. LIII. N 



t94^ Lktrai^ InttlUgenct. 

IL 5i. SmtU, tnd 2J. Ids. 6d. Large Paper. The price *wiH 
be 4001I faned to It. 7t. Small^ and <2/. 155. Large. Sidb^ 
scribeni always remaio at the price at whidi die; originally enter. 
£To8. 1, to }LX. contain above 19^000 words omitted by Str- 
PHJBN8. Tola! Subscribers, X*«vge jand Small, .1080. The 
copies fHvnted are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. 
The work will be certainly comprised in 39 Nos., or all above 
given gratis: and will be completed xffithin 3 years. No. XXI. 
ivjll bfs published on the 20th of April. 

Delphin and Variorum Clamcs, Nos. XLVn.and XLVIII- 
CO^taining MartiaL'^TLhe price is 1/. Is. each Part, Large Pam- 
per -double ; and <as i^ery few copies remain on hand, the prices 
M*iH hereafter be increased. Subscribers always remain at the 
Price at which they origimAly enter. Present Subscription, 979 
large and 3m9ll.-^N. B, As it may not be so convenient to some 
pew Subscribers to purchase at once the whole 48 Nos. now 
publisked^ the Editor will accommodate such by delivering d or 
8 Nos. monthly, till the arrears are caught up. On the same 
plan Stephens' Greek Thesaurus may be subscribed 

Select British Divines, No. XXV. (continued in Monthly 
No9.) neatly printed in duod. and hot-pressed. Price 2s. 6J» 
Edited by the Uev« C. Bradley. Containing, with Nos. XXI. 
XXII. XXIU. and XXIV., Horne's Commentary on 
the Psalms. Or in £ Vols. duod. 12s. 6d. 

After IJoBNp will succeed Hall, Hopkins, Doddridge, 
Watts, Salter, Sic. 

£adi Author may be had separately. 

Nos. I. and II. contain Bevbridok's Prtra^f Thoughts; 
with « Portrait — JJo. HI. Leightqn's Thedogical Lectures; 
lirith a Portrait.— No. IV. Leighton's Expository Lectures* 
—Nos. V. VJ. VII. J^ei9HTon's Commentary on St. Peter. 
-T-IJos. VIII, IX. tiEiGPTON's ^erwoiw.— Nos. X. XL 
XIl, Henbt's Trat^ts: with » Portrait.--No8.XHl. XIV. 
XV. P]?ARsoN*i^ EsposUzQu of the Creerf.— Nos. XVI. and 
XVII. Fi^avel's ffusbandryBpiritualipedi Navigation Spirit-f 
ualixed, Causes and Cure qt Mental Errors^ Rise and Growth 
of j4ntin(mi(in ^rrpr5,-^Nos. XVHI. XIX. and XX. 
Flay el's Saint Indeed, Touchstone of Sincerity, Dii^iae 
Conduct, Balm of the Covenant, Tokenjfbr Mourners. 

Tbi^ Wpric ^ill ctm^ist of a uniform Keprint of f|U the most 
^u^le Pieces in ]Pi;yoTioNAl« and Practical DiviniQf. 
Thi^ authors, froip w^se writings th^y wiU be selected, are 
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those who have either been consistent members of the Esta- 
blMied Churchy or whose sentiments have betn in strict accord- 
mace with the general tenor of its Liturgy and Articles. With 
Ah obiect in view, the Pieces will occasionally be taken from 
•Aoee bivines, who were the ornaments of the Church ia the 
c«nlury preceding the last. 

A Biographical Sketch of each Author is given, and in some 
instances a Foktrait. 

Mr. Valpy has just completed the reprint of his edition of 
Brotier*8 Tacitus^ pr. 2L \0s. 4 Vols. Octavo. 



Mr. Priestley is now engaged in reprinting at Mr. Valpy 's 
press, an edition of Haack's Thucydides in 2 Vols. Oct. : for 
an account of which see our last Is o. 

Mr. Priestley has also in the same press, a new edition of 
Vigerus de Idiotinnis, in one Vol. Oct 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We liave received two articles, English and Latin, on 1 Cor. 
c. zi» V. 10. which shall be attended to in a future Number* 

Critical Observations on some Latin Authors in our next. 

. If Eiomensis will expand his article in a manner worthy of his 
subject, we shall readily insert it. 

We wish A. would call on us and explain his intentions. 

In our next we shall insert Writings of Claudian — Arithmetic 
of the Holy Scriptures — Pyramids — &c. &c. 

In our next we shall ako give notices of Gaira Thucydides, 
Pboiii Lexicon, SCc. 
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This day was publbbed^ price 8i. sewed, 

LACKINGTON'S CATALOGUE, Part IL 

THE SECOND PART of a CATALOGUE of the 
most ExTBKsivB Stock of Nbw and Second-hand 
Books on Sale m ibis Country ; containinc tbe Classes, Dhri- 
nity and Ecclesiastical History; Sermons, Discourses aiid Lee* 
lures; Libri Tbeologici Miscellanei; Dictionaries, Granmiars, 
Bibliography, and Critical Works in all Languages; Greek and 
Latin Classics, Translations of the Classics, Hblorici Antiqui- 
lates el Miscellanei, Oriental and Saxon Literature, Coins and 
Medals, &c. &c. offered to the Public at moderate Prices, by 

Harding, Mayor, & Lepard, 
(Lackington's) Fiusbury Square, London. 

%* Libraries, and small Collections of Books, purchased or 
exchanged, on liberal Terms. 



This day is published, price 55. neatly half-bound, 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 

CONVERSATIONS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 

In a Series of Familiar and Entertaining Dialogues between a 
Mother and her Daughters; in which the various Rules of 
Grammar are introduced and explained in a manner calculated 
to excite the attention of Children, and at the same time to 
convey to their minds a clear and comprehensive idea of the 
general principles of Language. Adapted to the me of Esta^ 
blishmentsfor Young Ladies^ as well as to Private Tuition, 
and to Preparatory Schools for Young Gentlemen. 

By Mrs. WILLIAMS. 
Printed for Harding, Mayor and Lepard, Finsbury Sq. 

To Masters of Grammar Schools, Academies, and 

Private Teachers. 

This day is published, and delivered gratis, by Harding, 
Mayor and Lepard, Finsbury Square, 

A CATALOGUE OF DICTIONARIES, 

Grammars, Greek and Latin Classics, and other 

SCHOOL books, newly ARRANGED; 

Together with a selection of the best works, adapted to the 
Improvement and Recreation of Young Persons, with the Prices 
affixed. 
A very liberal allowance to Masters of Academies and Teachers. 

end of no. liii. 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON SOME 

LATIN AUTHORS. 

JL OOK learned conrespoDdent in No. 50. Art. v., after giving 
Spalding's excellent observations oo the difference between non 
foVw, and nan modo, and the use of the latter phrase as equi- 
valent to mon dic€uny observes : '^ It is well known by learned 
men, that non modo, put ellipticallj for non modo non, is a phrase 
followed by 8£D nb quidbm.'^ 

Bodi Clarke and Davis ad Caes. Bel. Gral. ii. 17. et viii. 
SS. have observed, that it is usual with good authors to omit 
the second non : but neither they nor Perizonius seem to have 
remfked tbe principle on which the phraseology proceeds. 
llifBDe tie three examples of the omission^ as it is called, of the 
second Mm^ in Caesar's Commentaries, B. G. ii. 17. : " effece- 
rant at instar muri hae sepes munimenta praeberent ; quo non 
modo intrari, sed ne perspici quidem poQset." — lb. iii. 4. '^ ac 
non modo defesso excedendi ex pugna, sed ne saucio quidem 
eJMS locv ubi constiterat, relinquendi, ac sui recipiendi, facultas 
dabalon*'— (A. Hirtii B. G.) v 1 1 1 . 33. ^' effiigere non modo equi- 
tatum,, sed ne legiones quidem possent." Yet Cassar says, B. 
G. !• 16. ''nam propter frigora — non modo frumenta in agris 
niati|i;% mon erant, sed ne pabuli quidem satis magna copia sup- 
petefaajL** livy in like manner gives examples of both phrases. 
I. 40. '^advenam non modo civicae, sed ne Italicae quidem stir- 
pis.''— *v. 3S» '^ non modo non tentato certamine,sed ne clamore 
quidem reddito/' 

. It appears tojne, thatthis difference of phrase is not accidental, 
thai a second mon would be inadmissible, where the authors have 
written simply non modo, and that it is essential to their mean- 
vuL, vriieie they have written non modo non. The reason of the 
<fi&rence I think is this : in the former case the negative of the 
second clause, sed ne quidem, is applied to a verb or word 
VOL.XXV1I. CLJL NO.LIV. O 
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on which the meaning of the first clause also depends, and there* 
fore a second negative in the first clause would be redundant. 
It is easy to preserve this effect in the translation : '^ The hedge 
was INCAPABLE not only of being entered, but even of being 
seen through \* or turning it actively, ** npt only to enter the 
hedge, but even to see through it was impossible" — ''Not 
only to the tired of leaving the battle, but even to the wounded 
of retiring n o opportunity was given " — " Not only to escape 
tbe horse, but even the legions, would beiMPOSsiBL^E " — " A 
stranger, WITHOUT pretension, not only to Roman, but even 
to Italian extraction." A second non in the first clause of these 
sentences, would be as great a solecism in Latin, as it would 
be in English, to say, " Not only not to enter the hedge, 
but even to see through it was impossible." 

But in the sentences where the authors have written non modo 
non, the phrase in the second clause being varied, and there 
being no word common to both clauses, the second non is essen- 
tial to their meaning. It would have been no less absurd in 
Caesar to have said, '' nan modo frumenta in agris matura erant, 
sed ne pabuli quidem satis magna copia suppetebat/' than it 
would be in English^ '' Not only were the crops in the fields 
ripe, but there was not even forage to be hiad." 

By the way, the Italians use non che exactly in the same way 
as their ancestors used their non modo, as equivalent to nan 
dicam, " Spero trovar pietd non che perdono." Petrarch. Son. 
I. Examples occur very frequently both in poets and prose 
writers. 



It is with more diffidence that I bring forward the next remark, 
as I am aware that I am contending for a very uncommon use 
of a compound. I am, however, satisfied, that Caesar does so 
use it. At all events, the substitution adopted by many editors, 
appears to me infinitely more intolerable. B. G. ill. 14. 
** Una erat magno usui res praeparata a nostris, falces pra^acutse, 
insertaeaffixaeque longuriis, non absimili forma muralium falcium. 
His quum funes, qui antennas ad malos distinebant, com- 
prehensi adductique erant, navigio remis incitato, praerumpeban- 
tur :• quibus abscissis, antennas necessario concidebant," &c. 

So 1 restore the reading instead of destinabant. This 
word, I think, has been substituted by copyists and editors who 
did not understand Caesar's use of distinebant. 

How was it possible, I ask, that the hook in the hands of the 
Roman soldier could lay hold of the rope which attached the 
yard to the mast ? The case was plainly this. The rope, or 
halyard, which was fastened to the yard, passed through a block. 
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or hole at the mast-head : the mariners by means of it drew up 
the yard to the mast-head, and then made the rope fast on deck 
at the side, or gunwale of the vessel, and consequently within 
reach of the Roman hooks. Now, says Caesar, the ropes were 
laid hold of, qui antennas ad malos distinebant, h. e. qui anten- 
nas ad malos tenebant a parte distante, which kept or held the 
yards to the masts at the farther ends of the ropes, at a distance 
from the place where they were laid hold of. The word disii" 
nebant seems thus to explain a matter which might otherwise 
have been unintelligible, or might have even appeared incre- 
dible. 

The same seems to be the meaning of this compound in two 
other passages. B. G. iv. 17. " Haec utraque [tigna bina] in- 
super bipedalibus trabibus (quantum eorum tignorum juncture 
distabat) binis utrimque fibulis ab extrema parte distineban-; 
TUR : quibus DiscLUSis,atque in contrariam partem revinctis, 
tanta erat operis firmitudo, &c.'^ Here, also, Davis would have 
destinabantur ; but Oudendorp retains distinebantur^ observing^ 
Imnio distineri non es^e mutandum patet e sequentibus disclusis 
et revinctis, per quae se ipse explicat Caesar. Here I say the 
meaning of disiinebantur is the same with that contended for in the 
former passage : ^' These two opposite pairs of piles, again, 
were, by beams two feet square in thickness (answering to the 
interval in the pair of piles) which were let in between them 
(and fastened) with double braces, kept firm in theib 
SEPARATE PLACES at cach end of the beam; and the piles 
being thus separately fixed and bound to the opposite 
ends of the beam, such was the firmness of the work, &c.'' Here 
it may be contended, that disiinebantur and disclusis signify 
merely, that the piles were held asunder by the beam. But is 
this the author's object ? was such the use of the beam i was it 
not to connect and hold firm at its opposite ends each pair of 
piles ? 

The other passage, to which I allude, is B. G. vit. 22. At 
the siege of Avaricum, he says, the Gauls showed great inge- 
nuity in counteracting the efforts of the Romans : '' Nam et 
laqueis falces avertebant, quas quum distinuerant, tormen- 
tis introrsus reducebant, Scc.'' that is, when the Romans ad- 
vanced their mural falces to tear out the stones from the wall^ 
the Gauls let down ropes with nooses at the end, and turned 
aside the falces, and occasionally, when they had caught a 
firmer hold of the falces by the noose at the farther 
END of the rope, they by means of engines drew them into 
the town. In these places, Oudendorp reads destina- 
vebat, which to me seems absolutely inadmissible. If that 
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▼erb may be used in the sense of binding fast^ yet^ surely it 
cannot mean to catch hold of. 

The three, passages seem to confirm and explain each other. 

B. G. IV. 10. '^ Mosa profluit ex monte Vosego, qui est in 
finibus Lingonum, et, parte quadam ex Rheno recepta^ quse ad- 
pelliitur Vahaiisy insulamque efficit Batavorum, in Oceanum in- 
fltMt; neqMelongiusab Oceano millibus passuum lxxx in Rhe- 
Qum transit.'' — So Oudendorp has edited this passage, and he 
tells us that innumerable learned men have endeavoured to explain 
it and lay down from it the ancient geography of his country; and 
he confessies that his own endeavours have not been very success- 
ful. — If we understand the last clause, ^s speaking of the Mosa^ 
ap^ render in Rhenum transit, ** flows into the Rhine/' it is 
qui^e. impossible to understand it, or reconcile it with the topo- 
Snipny* But the difficulty entirely vanishes by referring the 
last clause to the Vahalis, and explaining in Rhenum transit—* 
in Rhenum abit—fit Rbenus, *^ passes into or becomea the 
Rhiue^" — that is^ in tracing the Vabalis up from the Ocean, at 
the distance of 80 (Roman) miles, you come to the Rhine, of 
, which the Vahalis is a branch. If one looks into the map either 
ancient or modem, with this explanation, the whole becomes 
quite clear and intelligible, and one wonders how so plain a 
i|oatter should have been so long misunderstood. Several manu- 
scripts, as. appears from Oudendorp's note on the place, agree in 
this order of the words : *' insulam efficit Batavorum, neque Ion* 
fffxh^ ab Oceano millibus passuum lxxx in Rhenum transit." J( 
have therefore ventured to make a transposition of part of the 
sentence, as given by Oudendorp, thus : *^ Mosa profluit ex 
monte Yogeso, qui est in flnibus Lingonum, et parte quadam ex 
Rheno recepta (quae appellatur Vabalis, insulamque emcit Bata^ 
vorum, neque longius ab Oceano millibus passuum lxxx in 
Rhenum transit) in Oceanum influit." Whether this transposi- 
tion be approved or no, I think it clear that the clause in 
question respects the Vahalis, and must be understood as I have 
explained it. 

On IjLorace my first remark, may appear, of that conjectural 
character, which some of his commentators, Dacier especially, 
have carried too far: but 1 am diaposed to indulge in it as setting 
in a more favorable light the character of the author. Adopting 
Sanadon's conjecture, which Gesner calls a happy oney that the 
second ode of the first book was written on the occasion of 
Octavius receiving the title of Augustus, and that it alludes to 
the inundation of the city by the Tiber on the night, which fol- 
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towed tliat 'decree of the senate, I think I see in it the poet, like 
m skilful courtier, joining in the flattery of the Emperor, jret 
insinuating that Caesar s death had been sufficiently revenged, 
and deprecating farther sevierities against his former friends. 
This interpretation I found on the expressions nimiim jactei se 
ultorem (for 3o I would construe the words, not nimium que^ 
renti), anc) Jove non probante; *^ Jupiter did not approve that 
,. the Tiber should, lEit the solicitation of Ilia, seek to carry farther 
the vengeance of Ca&sar's death: this had already been sufficiently 
done by Augustus/' Nor would this lose much of its force if 
-we should join mmium to querenti; Ilia's complaints and solici-^ 
tiitions for vengeance were excessive. To which may be added 
ibe words with which the ode begins. Jam satis. This interpre- 
tation seems to set in a better light the words pattens vocari 
Casaris ultor, which seem to come with a bad grace from 
Horace, who had himself joined Brutus, and was only spared 
by the clemency of the victor. The poet could not well avoid 
givii^ Octavius the character, under which he ostensibly covered 
hia ambition : but he would suggest to him that the duties of 
that character had been already sufficiently discharged. 

Car. 1. 16. 36. Ignis Pergameas doroos. 

I have retained this reading of the later editors, instead of the 
formerly universal one. Ignis Iliacas domos : but I do not think 
'We reason for the preference very strong. Catullus frequently 
1>Ats a trochagus in the first foot of the Glyconian trimeter. 
'Cdllii Heliconii Cultor, Urania genus^ Qui rapis teneram 
dd Mram, &c. Horace, it is acknowledged, does so nowhere 
"^Ae: but this is hot conclusive. He admits an iambus in the 
Hbt foot of thie Alcaic, Fides ut alta stet nive candidnm, of 
%iiidi a isecond example is hardly to be found. 

I« M ■ I ■ I ■ II ■ 

Car. I. 20. 10. Tu bi^is uvam : mea nee Fdernae, &c. 

%h I read the line, inistead of bibes. " You drink at home— you 
'tfie liccustomed to drink precious win^; but I have not such to 
]|lve." Bibes, the usual reading, sefems to me irreconcilable with 
We Very spirit of the ode. Vife potabis modicis Sabinum^ fee. 
Tbe Second syllable of bihis is lengthened, I conceive, by thfe 
capsura, or ictus metricus on the first syllable of the spondee. 1 
acknowledge I find no other instance in which Horace has put 
a syllable naturally short in a similar place : but Catullus does so : 

Tintinant aures; gemina teguntur 

Lumina aocte. 
For, I suppose, It will hardly be maintained that the construe- 
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tion is gemind nocte. If> however^ this be objected to, I would 
read btoas: *' you may drink and give your guests Calene wine; 
but that does not suit me." 



Car. iir. 3. 61. Trojae renascens alite lufrubri 

Fortuna tristi clade iterabitufy 
* " Ducente victrices catervas 

CoDJuge me Jovis et sorore. 

The author's meaning may, perhaps, be made out by this read- . 
ing ; but there is a confusion arising from construing both re- 
nascens and rteraW/wr with Fortuna. — Fortuna renasccns Trojae, 
*' the renewed good fortune of Troy" — iterabitur, '* shall be 
repeated :" — nay, it is her bad fortune that is threatened to be 
repeated. — If one might adopt a conjectural emendation, I 

Would read : 

Trojs renascen\i alite lugubri, Sec. 

'' To Troy, should she revive under an evil omen, her former 
fortune shall be repeated/' 

I agree with Sanadon in rejecting the following passage out of 

the 4tb ode of the fourth book : 

quibus 
Mos unde deductus per omne 
Tempus Amazonia securi 
Dextras obarmet, qusrere distuli ; 
Nee scire fas est omnia. 

It is not possible that Horace could have admitted any thing so 
prosaic and so foreign into this ode where he was putting forth 
all his strength. To Sanadon's reasoning 1 would add, that 
these verses seem to have been inserted by some wag, in order to 
throw ridicule on the uncommon length of the first sentence : and 
the word obarmet seems to have been coined in ridicule of the 
licence which Horace sometimes allows himself in the use of new 
or obsolete words; such as adurgens, Car. t. 87* 17- diluvies 
for diluvium in. 29* 40. and iv. 14. 28. (Bternet, ib. 15. inimi' 
cat, IV. 15. 20. If indecorant, which many Mss. give, and 
some editors adopt for dedecorant, v. 32. of this ode be Horace's 
wordy this we may suppose to be more immediately aimed at. 
Obarmet is an unknown compound, formed for no end (unless 
for ridicule), as it adds nothing to the force of the expres&ion* 



Serm. i. 3. 130. Nam ut ferula caedas meritum majora subire 

Verbcra non vereor ; 

This use of vereor ut cadas, for ne aedas (as it is generally 
explained), is contrary to the universal usage of the Latin lan- 
guage ; nor does the solution of the difficulty giyen by Dr. 
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Clarke ad Cass. B.\G. v. 47, and generally acquiesced in^ ap- 
pear to me at all satisfactory. Nam ut ferula codas meritum 
majora subire verbera, id equidem, non vereor. This appears 
to me to leave the matter where it found it — id non vereor, 
quid non verearis i — tU ferula codas. He adds vel^ id ne facias 
nan vereor* If this did produce the meaning Mrished for (which 
yet 1 doubt), it .would make the author mean t/es when he says 
no : and by a similar process in every instance vereor ut, might 
be made equivalent to vereor ne : and any thing might be mad^ 
of any thing. In other instances Horace has expressed himself 
.as other Latin authors do. O puer, ut sis vitalis metuo ; et 
majorum nb quis amicus frigore te feriat.-^Sedit, qui timuit 
NE NON succederet; equivalent to ut succederet. Sed vereor^ 
VE cui de te plus quam.tibi credas ; where if we should put ut 
for ne, we should reverse the sense ; but which by Dr. Clarke's 
process might be made to bear Horace's meaning. 

if Horace really wrote the passage as it stands, I would ex- 
plain it thus : Ut cadasferula — h. e. ne non caedas vel ferula — 
non vereor, ^*I am not afraid that you will not even punish 
with the rod him, who deserves severer chastisement :" that is, 
I am not afraid lest you stoics draw from your doctrine that all 
crimes are equal, this consequence, that no crime should be 
punished at all, which may as justly be drawn from it, as that 
.all crimes ought to be punished with equal severity. If sacri- 
lege be no greater crinae than heedlessly breaking down a few 
cole worts (uv. 115. et seqq.), it ought not to be punished Qven 
with the ferula : you will not reason in this manner, for you say, 
&c. This explanation gives the Latin phrase its true meaning, 
and is quite in the author's argument. But after all, it is not so 
easy and natural as Ne ferula codas would be ; which, therefore, 
I suspect the author wrote* 



The sixth Satire of the first Book, from the 19th to the 45th 
verse, has always been, deservedly accounted very difficult. I 
will, with your leave, set down the beginning of the passage: 

Namque esto, populus Lsvino mallet honorem 

Quam Decio mandare novo ; censorque rooveret 80 

Appius, ingenuo si non essem patre natus — 

Vel tnerito, quoniam in propria non pelle quiessem. 

Sedfulgente trahit constrktos Gloria curru 

Non minus ignotos generosis, ^c. 

19 ct seqq. Namque esto, S^c. For although the people, not- 
withstanding their knowlege of the personal worthlessness of 
Lsevinus, would probably elect him consul, rather than a man 
of no family, however great his worth \ and though Appius, the 
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censor, would (lanre Btratfc me off tbe Hst of seiHrtore, tf not fcom 
of free parenUge— deservedly, I shall not diq)ute, since I wonld 
not keep my own station : Yet all this camrwt niter y^itr juig- 
ntent and mine, that it is of no importance what a swan's birth mt, 
nrovided he be personally a good man. This l«st ckrase Horace 
leaves to be stqpplied from what goes before ; and henoe 4Mi 
arisen the obscnrity of which the interpretera comphiin. ifiS. 
Sed fuigente trahit, $c. Instead of filling «p his sentence by 
repeating what he bad said before, Horace punues die thonghl 
of Ae sid line, and laughs at that ambition which will not let 
men rest in their own sphere. He introduces diis digreasioii 
(whkh extends to v. 45. Nunc ad me redeo, ifc.) by this line 
Sedfulgente trahit, 8^c., which from its heroic cast, and elevated 
expression, so different from the context, I conjecture is a quo- 
tation, probably from Ennius, or LuctKns. Baxter has midb 
tbe same conjecture ; therefore, I print it in Italics, and make 
m new paragraph* If it be not a quotation, Horace purpcMiely 
raises his ^yie to give it a comic enect. 

By the way, the lines immediately preceding this have not 
been weH understood : 

Quid oportst 
Nos facere, a vulgo longe longeque remotes ? 

The meaning is — '^ If even the vnlgar, the slaves of general oni- 
iiion,-7incapable of forming a judgment for themselves,— Mm 
doat on titles of honor and the insignia of high birth, see the 
Worthlessness of Laevinus, how much more must yoji and I, — so 
iMaoved from these vulgar prejudices— judge the high birth ef 
liSKvinus of no value ?^ 

Whether I have been more successfril than my predecessors 
in the explanation of this diiBcult passage, must be left to the 
candid judgment of your learned readers. 



In the sixth Satire of the second Book, I have ventured 
to make a transposition of two lines, bringing in what in all other 
editions are the i8th and 19lh, before the l^th and i7th. Hie 
passage as I read it stands thus : 

Nee mala me ambitk) perdit, nee plumbeus Auster, 

Autumnusque gravis, libitinse quaestus acerbs. 

Er^o ubi me in inontes, et in arcem ex urbe removi, 

Quid prius illustrem Satiris Musaque pedestrif 

Matutiae pater, seu Jane libentius audis, SO 

Uade homines operum primes vitaeque labores 

Instituunt, (sic dis f lacitum) ta earminis esto 

f^Hndrfnum. RomaK srponsorem me rapis: * fiia ! 

Ne prior officio quisquam respondeat Urge.' 

Bive Aquiio, &c, IS5 



seme Ltitin Anther. ^05 

It is necessary only, I think, Co read ihe passage attenthrdy^ 
as I have given it, to feel that this is the original order. The 
19th line, Quid priu$ illustrem, S^c. has been ^nerally inter- 
pretedy What shall I write preferably to satires ? But you could 
never say iUustrare satiras, for scrioere satiras. The meaning 
is. What subject shall I illustrate in my satiresif i.e. W4at 
shall be the subject of my satires f The sequel puts this be- 
yond doubt. ** Father Janus, be thou my first subject. Wben 
X am at Rome, you carry me early in the morning to give surety 
£EMr a friend.'' His first subject, now that he is in the countiy, 
is the thousand inconveniences he suffers in the city. 

In the 39 V. Dixeris, Experiar — If you say, that is, if one 
say — if I say. Perhaps Horace wrote, Dixero si Ilxperiar, 

In the 48tb and 49th lines, for spectaverat and luseratf I 
adof^t Dr. Bentley's spectaverit and luserit, but not in his sense, 
for si spectaverit, Sfc. The passage, as I give it, is this : 

Pet totum hoc tempus, subjectior in diem et horam 
Invidiae; * Noster Judos spectaverit una ! 
* Luserit in Campo ! Fortuns filius !' Omnes. 

dial- is, Quidni ludos spectaverit una ! Quidni luserit ! ' Oh to 
be sure ! why should not oar Inilitaiy tribune ! our fre^dman's 
son ! sit by Maecenas at the theatre 1 and play at ball widi him! 
who but he V* — ^the language of envy. 

By the way, a principal sotnrce of dilGcnlty in l!he Satires and 
Epistles is the dramatic style in which they are written. I 
think, therefore, a i«al service is done, to the young redder spe- 
cially^ by marking the dialogue witii invert)^ commas. This 
frequently throws more light on a passage than could have been 
done by much laborious writing. 



Epist. f . 2. 32. '' Ut ji^Ieat hominem, surgunt de nocte latrobes; 

Ut telpsum serves^ non expergiscerisr' 

These words •are eicplained literally, and Horace is understood 
as l|uodng die activity of robbers in their nefarious pursuits^ at 
a jrfeproach to the indolence of men in the pursuit of virtue. 
This sense I adopted in my edition, if I may dignify it with 
that name. On more nouiUire consideration Y>f the passive, and 
reeoUectiou of Horafce^s manner, I am now convinced that it is 
Inetapborical. ** Bad passiotis, like robbers, are ever on the 
vMrt^hto destroy lis, and^ if Mre do not bestir ourselves, will 
offset that obfect." The sequel clearly shows that this is th* 
author's meaning. 

In Che eigMi Bpiatle, Horace plainly writes to Celsus in a 
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friendly style^ when he enumerates his own weaknesses. We 
are therefore not to understand the concluding verse, 
Ut tu fortunain, sic nos te, Celse, feremus— 
or the advice in the third Epistle, beginning, ' Quid mihi Celsus 
agit/ as bitter satire, but as a friendly freedom, which their in- 
timacy warranted. This Epistle is plainly an answer to one 
from Celsus, which may be regarded as a proof that he took the 
advice in the third Epistle in good part. 

I would make a similar observation on the twelfth Epistle. 
Dacier, Desprez, Baxter, Zeunius, &c., consider this Epistle 
as a piece of severe satire and irony. But certainly, if Horace 
meant to do his friend Grosphus a service by recommending 
him to Iccius, it was a strange way to begin by turning Iccius 
himself into ridicule. In the 7th verse he represents him as 
living sparingly at a plentiful table, in medio positorum abste^ 
mius. This certainly does not countenance the charge of ava* 
rice brought against him by the Commentators. For the same 
reasons I regard the 29th ode of the first book as a piece of good- 
natured and friendly raillery, warranted by their intimacy. There 
can be no better examples than these of the character given by 
Persius to our author : — ' Omne vafer Flaccus,' &c. 1 am happy 
to have the support of Gesner by his note on the 11th verse of 
this Epistle: Nil equidem Ironiae video, nihil mordax: sed in- 
genuum laudatorem amici et virtutis. 



Epist. II. 1. SO. Ennius, et sapiens, et fortis, et alter Homerus, 

Ut critici dicunt, leviter curare videtur. 
Quo promissa cadant, et somnia Pythagorea. ' 

Navius in mabibus non est, &c. 

This is a very difficult passage. The obvious and natural 
meaning of the words is, Ennius takes no pains to fulfil his great 
promises, and to show himself animated by the soul of Homer, 
JBut this is manifestly contrary to the spirit of the whole passage, 
where Horace is giving the sentiments of those who admired the 
ancient poets exclusively. The ancient scholiast gives another 
interpretation, which is applauded and adopted by Bentley : jEh- 
nius is not now solicitous about his reputation ; his promises are 
accomplishedy and his dreams are fulfilled. For, says the Doc- 
tor — Leviter curamus ea, qua? extra aleae discrimen posita esse 
videmusv Gesner gives another interpretation : Ennius > is not 
solicitous that his dreams about Homer^ should be accomplished: 
he has obtained immortality among us m his own name of En- 
nitis. These interpretations are consistent with the rest of the 
passage ; but they are foreed, and can hardly be brpught out of 
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the words. If conjecture were allowable^ I would read the 

passage thus : 

Ennius, et sapiens, et fortisi et alter Homerus — 
(Ut critici dicant, leviter curare videri, 
Quo proraissa cadant, et somnia Pythagorea— •) 
Nsevius in manibus, &c. 

The lines in the parenthesis are an interruption: *^ However good 
critics, as Varius, Tucca^ &c. may say that he takes no great 
pains to fulfil his mighty promises, and dreams of being ani- 
mated by Homer's spirit ; their criticism is disregarded, and the 
exclusive admirers of antiquity still call him a second Homer." 

In the second Epistle of the second Book, Horace is offering 
to Florus many excuses and apologies, partly jocular, partly se- 
rious, for having failed in his promise of sending him some odes. 
His fifth apology, beginning at the 87th verse, ** Frater erat 
Romae, &c." has not been well understood. It is this : — " Poets 
are vain mortals ; and, if I enlist myself among them, I must 
'court and flatter them, that they may flatter me, and, what is 
worst of all, must listen to their recitations, that they may re- 
turn me the same compliment.'' This is jocular, no doubt; for 
he tells us elsewhere, that he would not do so. The 94th verse, 

Quid ferat, et quk re sibi nectat uterque coronam, 
I render, *' What each endures, and by what means he weaves a 
wreath for his own head ;" that is, what are the arts he employs 
to induce his brother poet to praise him. This interpretation 
of quare (I have printed it in the text, qu& re, in two words, to 
lead more easily to this uncommon meaning) seems to have 
escaped all the interpreters. I have no doubt, that whoever 
will take pains to consider the connexion of the passage, will 
agree, that this is the author's meaning : — ** Each endures the 
pains of death while he listens to the recitation of the other, and 
then he has his revenge, by reciting in his turn." These are the 
means each uses — *' Then by his vote I am a second AIcsbus, 
and I pronounce him a Callimachus or Mimnermus.'* — He 
goes on : — 

Multa fero, ut placem genus irritabile vatum, 
Cum scribo, et supplex populi suffragia capto : 
Idem, finitis studiis, et mente receptat 
Obturem patiiUs, impune, legentibus aiirea. 

These four lines put the explication, above given, beyond doubt: 
'' When I myself write, I must bear a great deal, in order to 
pacify and propitiate the irritable race of poets; and I muilt 
UM every art to catch the favor of the people : but when I req>» 
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ver from the madness of poetry^ and lay down my pen, I dn 
set the reciters at defiance, and refuse to listen — yoa mult 
excuse me, therefore, if I prefer my own liberty.'' 

This use of qua re, joined to the subjunctive moocl, in the 
sense of by what means, or how, is not unexampled. Caes. 
B.G. v.Sl. Omnia excogitantur quare nee sine pericido 
maiieatur, et langnore militum et vigiliis periculum augeatur : 
'* All things were, as if on purpose, contrived, how it might 
be dangorous to remain, and how that danger might be farther 
increased, by the fatigue of the soldiers.'' Cic. Epist. Fam. x« 
21. '^ Omnia feci, quabe Lepido conjuncto ad rempublicam 
defendendam— 'perditis resisterem :" ** 1 have done every thing, 
BY itBANS Of^ WHICH, or WHEREBY, I mi|ht engage Lepidus 
to JMn with me in the defence of the republic, and m retistiiig 
these desperate men." 

These «re a few instances in which I have differed from all the 
ioterprfeters. Some of them seem of considerable importance 
to the right understanding of these authors. 1 shall be happy to 
be corrected by you, or any of your learned contributors who 
may think it worth while ; and shll more so to be supported by 
your sufirages, where I may be thought to be in the right. 

HENRY LISTON. 

Manse of Ecclesmachan, Jan. 1823. 



£. H. BARKERI 
DE ARCADIO ANTlOCHENO 

ADMONITA QU^DAM. 

[Vide ClasikalJowmal,1iXlX, 165-71.; XXX, 310^13.1 



*^ ]\1a6NUS ^ane is locus est, quern nemo magis perpurgavit 
Reizio, cui tanquam Pelias quidam, si diuturniorem fortuna vi- 
tam ei concessisset, onmis haec doctrine de accentibus recoquenda 
erat. Non poenitebit tathien tel post hunc viram qusBdam pro- 
IbliKte^ fulta gramkHflticis rationibus. Opportune enim aeeidil, 
^od BiarkeruB nuper Htrodiani Accentuum doctrinam in (iriito- 
ittM ab Artiadio Antitacheno redactimi edi curavit, de qua qutdem 
Don Ita MBiitioiiit> at he traMtehium quidem digitum decedendum 
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enne credamus ab iis^ qux propositi sunt, regulis ; potiiia dd- 
monstrabimus, si. fieri poterit, alia esse retinenda, alia rejicienda, 
negligenda-alia, Tamen, in his rebus cavendum eist, ne Hero- 
dianoinjungamusi quod.ab Arcadii ingenio profectuni est. Hie 
euiin, id quod constat inter omnes, scripsit itBpi *Opioypa^lag^ 
9ip) Swra^e^g rwv rou Aoyov Mipm, et 'OvoftaoTixoV. Libruni, 
quern nunc Barkerus quidem edidit, inp) Tovomf, nee Suidas no- 
Teraty nec^ quod sciam, alius veterum quisquam. Contra Aii* 
siodemus quidam a Suida s. v. tanquam is allegatur, qui Herodiani 
doctrinam de Accentibus in Epitomen contraxerit. Idem Theo- 
dosii Grammatici Epitomes oientionem facit, nou incognitas 
illiu^ Bentleio. Prseterea ab Fabricio Grammatica qusedam, 
six complexa libros, in Bibliothecis Parisinis asservata, ut opus 
Arcadii nuncupatur. Sed ex variis lectionibus, quae ex alio 

5uodam Codice, eodemque Parisino, annexae sunt Editionl 
iarkeriana, satis elucet, banc Grammaticam ne minimum 
quidem differre ab ea, quae typis est conscripta, de accentibus 
doctrina. Rubrum enim in altero iilo Codice (2603) ita habet, 
^AfiKttSiou FpafupiMriK^, ac si libros, quibus omne suum opus ab- 
sqWiI Arcadius, computes, numero a Fabricio ajlegato ita re- 
spondet, ut nee vola dubitationis relinquatur. Sed habet titulus 
ille magnifici aliquid ac fastidiosi, ut, quaedam de suo addidisse 
Arcadium, fere pignore contendam* Quibus accedit, quod 
verba praefationis Arcadii : 2'x^si oSv el n xa) tifMv ^vtioroi xp^ 
(TtfMy els (rvvTOfilaVf aPOioi xa) eig (ru^rjveipiv' m) yoig ri iroXuuAoy 
riv apia'fMO¥ h voXXol$ xavoViv adp6eos xeipLsvov iucXyprroif ^, xetra* 
hi^pitvi TOUTO^ 7/ evkfifrra yfyijTai houpedirru uf ' tv xcf/xiva rep *Hgoo- 
iiotv^, X. r. X. : inuuere videntur, non temere cum secutum esse 
praescripta Herodiani. Satisne hoc sit commode factum, aut 
quae populariter ab Herodiano, an elimatius haec ab Arcadio 
smt proposita, id scire avemus, judicium nostrum qualecunque 
interposituri/' Car. Guii. Goettling de Arcadii quibm^^im' 
Accentuum Praceptis, Bonnae, 18^0. I am indebted to the 
learned author for a copj of this Academical tract, and in all 
probability no other copy has reached this country. 

Those scholars, who are curious about such niDLtters, will. b# 
thankful for the following information, communicated to roe ip 
a letter, from a youthful, but ^nidita, meqnb^ of the Danish 
Vnbrersity, Car. Guil* Elberlingp Havnue, d. 12 Jugmti 1822 v 
-^'^ Non possuni quia hac occasione oblata tecum communicem, 
inventum literarium, his ipsis diebus a C. O. Bhchio nostrate 
factum. Quum enim evplveret Codicem Oraecum chfirtaceum, 
sec. 15., qui in ^ibliotbeca Regia. Havniensi servatur, invenit 
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ibi Theodosii Epitomen rris KaSoXtxrig Ilpocro^loig Herodiani, qualii 
descripta est a Fabricio Bibl. Gr. vi, 84-5. £d. Harles.^ et^ 
coroparatione instituta, comperit esse banc Epitomen eundem 
librum, quern sub nomine Arcadii irsp) Tivm duobus abhinc 
annis ipse edidisti. Censet BlochiuSf pos^e ex hoc Codice 
textum a te exhibitum interdum corrigi. Yeruoi baec obiter. 
Vale mihique fave/' 

** Si vero gravissima eorum Grammaticorum, quorum verba 
attuli, testimonial et ea argumenta respexeris, quorum est in hac 
qua^tione momentum, censebis, ajxijrov significare Tempos et 
Actionem metendi, ofiijTov vero dici rh xapvov, s. Quodcunque 
TtttgKrii,ivo¥ vel ajLtco/xevov est: afti}roy etiam ;^cogav dici debere tepi- 
aSih-av, neque vero afLtiTOv cum Zonara. idem valet de vv. rpv- 
yqro^ et rgvyyiros. Cf., praster locos e Suida petitos, Hesych. s. 
b. V. dicentem, TpiJyijTOj 6 xaipoj* rpuyi^Tog, 6 rguyoj, quod voca- 
bulum jam H. Steph. Thes. 3, 1678. notavit. Arcadius Gram- 
maticus ineditus, quem Barkerus mox evulgabit, in loco, quern 
Albertius ad Hes. v. Tguy. adscripsit : Tpiyif^TOi 6 xoLigo; /xovoyi- 
^Sf TguyijTOj fie, (6, ^, to,) to T^oyajxevov.*' Fr. Aug. Guil. Spoha. 
ad Niceph. Blemmidae duo Opuscc. Geogr. p. 41 . Lipsiae, 1818. 
The passage of Arcadius occurs in p. 81. of my edition, 
where we have : Tpuyr^Tog 8g to Tguyoftevov toioutov xot) to apLi^rog 
xcii ap]ToV* A transcript of the JExcerpta ex Arcadio, used by 
Alberti, and preserved in the Remonstrants' Library at Amster- 
dam, was obligingly made for me by Professor Lennep. 

Imm. Bekker in his valuable Notes on the Etym. M, p.' 965. 
cites from Cod. Par. 2638. 2640. ^eyouo-i Se to (Lets 6 ^Ilpog 
xa) *ApxaSios ^oti E6lal[Mov axXiTov elvai. And Blochius produces 
the same words from Cod. Havn. 1971* The passage referred 

to does not occur in Arcadius, but 1 find in p. 125. : Tet, si; §ii 
ftoyoyevi] d^vvovTM, pLeig 6 ft^v, xXstg, xreig. To jttevTOi slg vBpKnrarM 
mg Tptyeveg. 

*^ Arcadius Grammaticus: Kourrig, to TriAajrov IjxaTiov, irnqixnA^' 
Tflti. Arcadius: To Se xour(rog ouko to5 xitrog yherat xarei vXto- 

vwrpAv ToO (T* lijTi Se it^ig nvog IjxaT/ou oSreo xaXoufilyou." Salmas. 
Exerc. Piin. 678. These passages occur in Arcadius p, 24.: 

T& 9\g r^g htriKKci^oL j*^ omoL Towixa % (rvya\i\eipi,pi,iva fiap6voifTM, 

h^ovTU vpo Tou ij (T ^ f , Big^g, Xpvcrr^g, xacnjj' to jxIvtoi xeitnig to 
•wiXflOTJOV ijxaTJoy vepKrvuTon. To 8e *xia'a'ij; (sic) of uvsTai, «rW«TO» : 

76. To ie xeurcog airo tow xourog yiveroLi xoltoL wAeovao-ftov tou ? 
iOTi 8e xoA iliog tivo; IpiMrlou oStoo xaXouftlvou. IliXonov appears to 
have been tacitly introduced by Salmasius for the reading of the 
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Ms* viAoorioy. HiXoGriov is corrected into ttiXotw by Is. Vossius 
ap. Albert, ad Hes. v. Katrtrov. See Mr. Barker's Epist, Cr. 
mi Boiss, p. 268-9. appended to Arcadius. 

** Arcadim Grammaticus : Kaiavsg oi roig auXolg rot, rpiifMiTa 
wpufMifotf hxi^pirretv avroL xa) (nravoiystVy fmire /SouXoivro, xipa^i 
riaiv ^ fiofL^tf^iv upopxloig hiriTeyvi(reLVTO, cLveo rs xa) xaro), xa) ffvSoy 
Tf xa) i^co (rrpsfovreg. Lege, ^ jSojx/Su^i xoi 64)oAfi/oi;. BtfftjSui^, 
Pars tibia, ut et xxfiKium. J. Poll. (4, 70.) : Teuv $e aXXeov ait>Mv 
roi fjjgrj yXoorra xa) TpwfifJiMTa. Ka) ^o/t|3uxff^, ZKfuoiy xai v(po\fna. 
Melius tamen legeretur in Polluce, Ka) fiofifivxog SXfioi xa) vifoX- 
fiM, Aliarum tibiarum partes es&e dicit lingulas et foramina; 
bombycis vero, genus tibial est, oXfioug et u^^Xpia. Ut, praeter 
yXaorra^ et TpvTrvjfuiTa, in bombyce praeterea fuerint !?ifiot et 
vpoXiMa. ''OXfirO^ in bombyce videtur esse TO 0'rofta. Nam 2Xjxo$ 
iy Talgvfroy\ovTia:iv ixaTega>6ev xoiXov. Forte scr. ap. Hesych. h ralg 
vXeorr/o-iVy kxaripcoisy xoiXov. FXcoTTiSff^ sunt Lingula tibiarum, 
Inde vfoKfji^iov, Pars sub lingulis. Idem H esychius : 'TfoXfuoVf [Ji^ipos 
ri rou auXoO tt^; rep (rroftari, ^ ai yXooTTiSe^/' [Phot. : "OXjxoi xa) 
u^o^XjXia* Itti auXouv. £u7oXi; 0/Xoi;* 'Peyxuv ii rou; oXftou; *o7]xoi 
Twv xaxm, ' Bopifivxes, quse hie inter parses ^t6/^, Hesychio ez- 
ponuntur vevo; auXwy, ijps^ tibiarum species; et ap. Eund. in I^* 
conSco BopL^vp, nee enim emendandum puto^ est auXoO tlSo^ 
etiam, et Etym, fio/x^uxij' Svopia avXrjTpl^og, vapa roy /3o)xj3oy rwy 
auXwy. Ka) jSojx^u^, auXou ri eI8o;. jLmo sic J . Poll, ipse infra 
4, 8^. TJ Tc5y /3ojx^wx«y aSXi]/x«. ''OXftoi Yero, Partes tibiarum^ 
accedant ad alias ejus vocis signiff., qua3 attulerunt.' Jung, ad 
J. Poll. I. c. But^ notwithstanding this, the simple and satis- 
factory conjecture just proposed did not occur to Jung.] '' Idem 
Arcadius xepara in tibiis comparat notis illis, quibus adspirationes 
in vocibus designantur : Taura ourcav) xaxehoig oScrfrBp xigara, ri 
(rijjxffia iiroivj(raTO rtp irvevpMU, h n a^ripi^a hxaripm (ryipLVivapi,evf>g, 
rouro Zyj ov &rrrep avXw loixo^^ SWep JySov xa) t^oo oTpifoov hvi^pami^ 
ka) wravo/yeiy ri ifvstjpi,a ISKafgy. Videntiir esse paxilli comei, 
quibus immissis foramina tibiarum obturabantur, iisdemque 
exemptis aperiebantur : ut in imaginibus tibiarum, quse in anti- 
quis monumentis insculptse visuntur, etiam nunc apparel. 
Quintil.: Ham tibia eodem spiritu accepto, alium clausis, alium 
apertisforaminibits, alium satis purgata, alium guassd sonitum 
reddunt. Ibid. : Ilia vera jam pene apertis, ut ajuid, tibiis. 
Acutius sonabant, quae apertis ; gravius, quas clausis foraminibus 
inflabantur. Ideo antiquitus rudi adhuc musica sinistne tibias 
plura foramina quam dextrae habebant.'' Salmas. Exerc. Plin. 
84. As these passages^ quoted by Salmasius from Arcadius^ 
do not occur in the work published by me under his name, it is 
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m question of Bome litde moment, from what other woik of 
AjHUxdius these passages were extracted i 

*' nMifipy/idetuf appellatiis quasi Jlenis ^p, Panisfera; quia 
in deliciis rani et Bacchoi ut lynces et tigres: treaAiif, ut ^(rarvfi- 
^^f. ArcadiMU GrammaUcu^ : Keu rh xMnif xei aarvpi^ ian 
|MMaii\Xa/3c0y« In scenis veterum versatilibus semper ante QaecU 
pedes fingebatur pacva pantbera.'' Salmas. h c. 14(9- la 
Arcadiui p« 20* it is printed carvgofvip bjr a mistake eidier of the 
press, or in the transcript^ or in the original Ma. 

'' 2^ JEolibus, qui diphthongos dividebant, Ztug, ut cwlf : 
turn inserto digammate Ze/Sv; : incb Lat. Jovii. Ut (uydy, jfig^an* 
Joupater prius dicebant pro J(ms pater: ut Jouglans^ pro 
Jovii glans. At genitivus Jii; ex antiquo Jk» Arcadin$: ^Slif^ 
ri if ifAfjM. A\tt Jiog, 6 ZtCg. Hinc Lat. Diespiter pro Di^n^ 
JU ««r^ JoofS ex Zitif vel Zt^** Salmaa. L c 4i29.' hk 
Arcadius^ p. 124. the passage stands thus : Ilav ovofia ftamsAF 

AiK/3orflf7x^oy ipa-wwif xai tijXuxoy ^uHrtu^ UAtf 6 talfumff «t^, 
M»pl$V, ZvfVt fJL,^¥, x^^f ^* ^^ Mi^f^> X^P'^ '^^ ^^^ (fi^^f) t^^f^f^f 
XtfjAioy. Tei ^g 7g [MVOirvXXo^ot o^uvtroi, %, % fig^ fiv, Xt( i X&m, 

** Scbol* Aristoph. Av. adjicit (^opfiuiv) per u diphthongum 
scribi^ et o^urovng Herodiano placere. Idem placet et Jrcadh 
Grammatico wtp) Upoo-^ia^, cujus haec verba sunt : To ii wapui 
xai ^ap^ioL, 7UU ^opiiii 6 fiop^pog, xa) agetoL ^ &we^)\^, i^wwreu, 
Vides ^opsicLv exponi fiipfiogov. Inde Lat. Foria ap. Monium 
de stercoribus liquidioribus. Saoe ^ipova-av yatnspu et ^iv 
GrsBci dicunt, qua iolutior est. Ah eadem engine est et ^ofv* 
rig, et fopwrtrsiv, quod est Inquinare. Inde conforiare aj^. Pomr 
ponium i, q. coiicacare : Conforiasti me^ Diomedes. Sic eiui|OL 
ap. Konium leg/' Salmas. 1. c. 585. The learned Critic h^i;^. 
cites Arcadius*% Work under the title n-^pl ngoa-alSiag. Th^jMr 
sage cited occurs in p. 98. and just as it is cited. But in Codp 

* y What a BtfTpaxo/ttuo^iax^ and hot skirmish is between 2 andT hi 
Lucian! How doe Grammariana hack and slash for the genitive case io 
Jupiter^ whether JwU or JtipUeritf How doe they breake their Qwnpat^ 
to. salve that of Prisci^ ! Si/oret in terrU^ rideret Democritut. Yea, evei^ 
amona wiser niilitantSy how man^ wounds have beeue givep, and credits 
slaineTor the poor victory of an opinion, or beggerly conquest of a distinc- 
tion! Schoilers are men of peace; they bearano armos^ but their tongees 
are sharper than Actius his razor — their pens carry, farther, and give a 
lowder report thsgi thunder; I had rather stand in the shock ofA^bpsUjff^ 
than, in tbe fury of a mercilesse pen/' Sir Thomas Browne's JRirlUjia 
Medieif p. 136. Ed. 2615. 
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S603. we have : 7% ie irupnoi, ka) ^opuot to jSoSpxo;, xa) ap§ioL x!. 
r. A. ^* Bwpxa, fiotipxo$, Limm, non quilibeif sed qui jam pu^ 
trescenti aqua maceratus pessimam exhalat mephitim, ita Allat* 
de Opinat. Gr. n. 1^." Ducang. Gloss. M. et I. Gr. p. 22$. 
See Schneider's Gr. and German Dictionary in the word <Pop8iei, 
where Arcadius is cited. ** Certe /xovw^^ Graecum est, ut et fto* 
ywTo; de eo, qui unum tantum habet oculum. Arcadius Gram' 
maticm : Muco^tf, 6 luoog Q^iotXfMvs ^XJ^v, jxovoo^' 6 fMvofiaXfiog, 
xiXottvd^, TU^Xci^'/' Salmas. 1. c. 588. The words of Arca^ 
dius p. 94. are these : Ta ftevroi iirtieriKoi o^uvvtm, intwretKitAvon 
tm V7roir87nreox6Teo¥ xvpiotgy i^ rcov iha^^ivraw, ftovcJ^f 6 (i^ov^iaXfjLOg, 
JCffXaiVflotp^ rti^Xfiorp. Ti ii ^X/xanp km) (JAiooif, 6 ftuo; i^SoAfto^; ^:^a}y, 
fiap6v8Tou, oo(rvsg ro KuxAetfrp xa) xcxgan|/ 6 SoXio;^ x«) ''/an|/ i /iCti« 

*^ Philemon. L^. : 'E^aotuAo^* u^oxopKmxoo^^ 6 Iptiorixo;, xa) 
ov x6pm. Kai "IrvKog* naX oXo^ujojxg'vij "Irv^ov, (Od. T. 522.) 
Uago^wfoVTai ii roL roiavra, olov ipanvKos, AW^CXog, * *Epfi6\og, 
'^Stfi'VXos* irA^v rod "O^uXog xa) "irvXos. Cod. ubivis "'IruTJiog* 
Hinc auteni corrigas ^rca J. de Jcc. 56, 1 1.: ili(r;^uXo^, *'Pcofiv- 
kos' a-eajiiAtuorai to aTniXo; xul "OyxvXog, qui jam ex lin. 25. 
T8 8} a^vXog xai "OfwAoj xwpia oWa toTj vpocrfiyo§t^ols xarci tov T^oy, 
(f. TOV uMv rpomiff) iixoXo6iri<rav, emendandus fuisset. £tiam liu. 
3. pag. seq. male TcttuAo; pro '^IrvXog editum.'' Osann.. ad Phi- 
lemon. Lex. p. 55. See Etym. M. v. *Ayx6Xog, and the New 
Gr. Thes» in the same word. 

^' Grammaticorum commentum videtur, iuoi ex Dorico tSoi 
pro e8(roi ortum esse, quo explicarent illud evol BoLxyt, Caret 
id difficultate, si sSoi initio dictum putabimus, imperativo Do- 
rico, ]. e. cSa^ff. Greg. Cor. de Dial. Dor. s. 24. To l\lw S/Soi 
Ktyouai, xeii aAAa, 6fM!(»$ rols t^/toi^ irpotraawoig roov edxTixoov rei 

igureqx vpi(ranca rwv elg oti trpooToixTtxmv tx^ipovrsg. Id deinde 
facile potuit in interjectionem abire, posteriore syllaba circum- 
flexa, ut praecipit Arcadius p. 1 83. et Regulae Prosodies a me 
editae p. 460." Hermann, ad Soph. Trach. 218. p. 49- The 
language in several of these Regula so corresponds to the lan- 
guage of ArcadiuSf that we must suppose both writers to have 
drawn from one common source. 

Steph. Byz. AiyMivoLf %o>a$ Mr/oiptSos, 'Afxihos V Alyo- 

aihuaif airriv ^ijo"!, xoi) ^Mxtix iriXnf. Avpvartx, *Aqxahog St 

hii rr^i ti h^ioyyov. It appears from the Index of the Authors 
aaoted by Steph. B., which is subjoined to Abr. Berkelius's 
£dition, that Arcadius is thus quoted by Steph. Bb in other 
places, without any specification of the particular Work referred 

VOL. XXVII. CI. Jl. NO. LIV. P 
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to. In all probability they are taken from his'Ovofuimx^. But 
his Work entitled 'O^ioyga^ia is cited by $tepb. B. t. "Aktm : 
*AfKeiStof S* b TJf 'Opioypa^l^ ^Qciyi 'AxrU xa) ^ 90}^^, xai ^ kpr^, 
*ilXX' 4 ftfff ^opd) ^oifvviToUf ri "Axrm* ^ Sf 11^X1^ Aiyfrai ouSfriMOfy 
ji'^i^xriov. ^' Jure meritoque Arcadiu$ a Stepb. B. repreben- 
ditur ; nam oppidi uomeny uti jam probavimui, neque a Gr. 
neque a Lat. AuctoribuB feminino genere usurpatur. Arcadii 
Orammatici pnestantistimi opus etianinum bodie ineditum in 
EuropsB Bibliotbecis latet, et saepissime a Salmasio, Vossioi 
mliisque VV. DD. allegatur/' Berkel. But tbis Editor is mis- 
taken in supposing that the Work> quoted by Saimasius, Vossinsi 
and others^ is the *Ocioypa^t$i, because it is invariably tb« Book 
de Acceniihut edited by me. 

'' Arcadii Grammatici Glossa Mss,, quas cet. P. Burmanpp 
Secundo debeo acceptas ; "OxraXXQ^^ 6 o^iaXiMs wapa Bsioirol^. 
Ceteri enim Dorienses oculoi iwTlKotig vocabant : Albert, ad Hes. 
▼T. •0«t/Xo*, "Okxov" Kpen. ad Greg. Cor. 580. " Id^n 
•'*- liber, quem Bibliothecse Parisjna^ Cod. 9102, aliique tenent 
hoc titulo inscriptum : ^ApxaSiov irspi Tivou rwv ixrai Mt^an ts6 
Aiyw M. r. X. Nonnulla ex eo excerpta Villois. Ep. Vinar. p. 
115. sqq. evulgavit. Perexigui e$t pretU; interdum tamen, 
perinde ut Ejnmerismi Pseudo-Herodiufnf nonnulUus utilitatis.'' 
£ Here 1 beg leave to dififer from tb^ accomplished Critic] 

^' Locus a Koenio citatus reperitur in libro 6. vip) tmv §if /S^ 

Ag yos xa) roDv xaie^rig ft-ixf^ roov iig fto^. Ibi haec legas [p. 54.}: 

Ti tls aXXos rgiff'uXXa/Sa [jlyi etvixoi TC^dfcapo^ivrrai^ xpitrraXXof, 
x2kXXo^ (sie,) * oxTuPJiog 6 ifiaX[ji,hs vapk BokotoIs* rd di TpifiatX)^ 
iiviXQV, xa\ TO *vpofiuX\og rj ourins j^uv^/ttsvov. (He^ych. IlglSfiaXos, 
A^lg.) Idem Arcadius, qui dicitur, commemorat etiam vocem 
hrl\os, aut potius orr/XXo^, In eodem enim libro [p. 54.] haec 

tradit : Ti §1$ XXo^ * voXva-vXy^fioi, o^ro/cp fwvvievTi visegaX^yn irX^ 

Tpu a, vpoTFo^po^uvtrm, Mapxekh>$y [iu the printed copy MicxtXr 
Xof precedes MagxcXXo;,] KvpiXkog, SofiXXos, Aopi?J^s' to 8f 
drr/XXo^ iropo^uvfTflti, na) to ysoyiXXo; e^v $riXx)x6v» Postrema li 
recte intelligo^ loquitur Gramm. de adj. vsoyiXXo^^ ij, ov : vide de 
vfoyiXXoj, aut potius vsoyiXog, praeter T. H. ad Lucian. I, 180. 
Pierson. Verisim.234. £adem vox vindicanda Alcipbroni 1|27. 
Tl yeip ov Taov IjxeDv Xa/Soucra ^xfis ; ov <rv;(a; oi Tvph ex roXagflpy ; 
cvx oKexTOpHSiDV l^evyog x. t. X. Post roi}Jcpa>y enim e Codd> rar. 
inserendum^ oix Kpi^ov veoyiXov/' Bast. 

jG. jFf. BARKER* 

Tketford, Nov. 1822. 
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A PLAN 

For Translating Languages, without Study, or any 
. previous Acquaintance with them. By Henry 
Matthews. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^■■^ 

An opinion has been entertained by some learqed men, in different 
Ages, tbat the knowledge of overcoming the difficulties of languages 
noukl be one day acoonaf^ished ; and others have thought it poa- 
■ible to contrive, or cfeate, a general or universal language. Seve« 
nd ingenious plans have been suggested for the support of foreign 
correspondence, by means of a general or universal character ; but, 
IB all these, ther^ is much to be acquired and remembered, as well 
as a thorough acquaintance with the principles of grammar. Un- 
less a plan be devised to be comprehensible by the person who can 
aterely read, as weU as by the scholar, the sale of such a work 
would not be sufficiently extensive to justify the expense. A sya^ 
tem fu)ly suitable has been conceived, which, by a simple arrange-i 
ment, will obviate every difficulty. 

The dictionary now proposed will enable persons to correspatt4 
with foreigners, of whose language they have no knowledge; and tQ 
translate, freely, every species of their literature. 

Any two persons possessing this dictionary may carry on a pri- 
vate correspondence, which cannot be comprehended by those who 
have even access to the same dictionary. 

In whatever fanguage this plan is first publisiied, that will be- 
come the universal language, or the one to which all others will 
lefer, and from which they will enrich and enlarge the scope and 
capacity of expressing ideas. 

By .this dictionary, it will be only pastime for children to trans- 
late English works into the languages of India and China, and 
their works into our own. In fact, it wiH unlock the knowledge of 
the world, and commnnicate it to all, the most uninformed as weH 
as the profoundly learned. 

In addition to these peculiar advantages, it will answer all the 
purposes of any other mctionary. 

In order to ensure general acceptation, this proposed work 
should be rendered the most complete vocabulary of words and 
significations which the learned can devise. All the words in the 
Epglish language should be carefully arranged, with a strict regard 
to the following rule: all the words which have more than one 
meaning, repeated as many times as there are significations. For 
instance* iu the common dictionary; the words and significations 
would sometimes stand thus : 

Til'l^r, f • a ploughman ; handle of a rudder. r 
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But, io tfais dictionary, it must be repeated thus : 

1. Tiller, «• a plonffhoian. 

2. TiHer, $. a handle of a rudder. 

When thus arranged, every word, or, (more properly,) eveir 
signification contained in the English lapffuage is to be numbcrecl, 
and the same number placed against the like word or signification 
in every language to which the plan may be extended. 

The idea of numbering words in each language has oecnrred to 
others. But here the difficulty commences, for which, hitherto; 
no practical remedy has been discovered : it is meant, for the dif- 
ficulty of reference, which arises from every language differing in 
order or arrangement of words. Every vocabulary, except the 
English, would be so deranged by placing words in numerical 
order, that persons accustomed to refer by sound would oof be 
able to find the word wanted, or the number of that particular 
word, in a numerical vocabulary. To make this plan ezttesively 
useful, every language, except the English, must have two vuca- 
bularies; one arranged in numerical, and the other in alphabetical 
order. 

The English interpreting dictionary will be both alphabetical and 
numerical, in one and the same book. This advantage can only 
fidl to the language that first adopts the plan. 

UniveiMl Numbers. Wordi. Explanation. 

C 1 • • • • Aba'cot, f . an ancient kind of a crown. 
English < 2 • • • • Ba'al, «. a Cananitish idol. 

(^ 3 •••• Caba'l, «. private junto, an intrigue. 

The form in which foreign vocabularies must be printed^ to cor« 
respond with the above, follows : 



No. 1. 
Numerical Vocabulary. 

Momber. Word. Explanation. 

1 . . . Y. 

2 . . . K- 

3 • • • vj' 



4 . . • M' 



No. 2. 
Alphabetical Vocabuhry, in 
which the universal number of 
each word will appear, but not 
in numerical order. 

Univenal 
Word. Explanation. Nuinher. 

A 4379 

B 472 

C ....• 7316 

D 25 



The way in which communication can be made with languagea 
using an unknown character. 

In those languages iu which th^ common Arabic numeral is not 
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used or kuown^ the characters by which they express uambers 
may be placed beyond the Arabic characters, thus : 

la' 

2p 

sy 

In order to be understood by a foreigner, a person first writes a 
letter in his own language. He then refers to Book No. 2. for 
each word t there he finds its number. This number he places 

273 
over it, thus ; or he may send the numbers only ; the significations 
against which being the same in all languages, such letter can be 
understood in all languages, by means of their numerical vocabu- 
lary, No. 1. 

If a person write to a foreigner who, he thinks, has not an in- 
terpreting dictionary, he may himself translate it, before he sends 
it, by the same means. 

A person wishing to interpret a foreign book, refers to vocabu- 
lary. No. 2, of that language, for each word ; the number of which, 
in his own nnmericai vocabulary. No. 1, gives him its meaning. 

It will be perceived, that this plan will give a literal translation, 
not of sentences, but of single words, or their significations ; so 
that sometimes the words will not stand exactly in the same order 
in which a native would have placed them. However, they never 
can be so far out of place as that the proper idea can be lost. To 
translate a foreign book by this means, fit for the public eye, it 
will be proper to revise each sentence, and place the sense in words 
which flow most easy, in the same way that all other kinds of trans- 
lations are given. 

The way. in which an endless variety of plans for private corre- 
spondence may be carried on from this dictionary, is simply for any 
two persons to agree what letter or private mark they will substi- 
tute for each numeral. 

For instance, the following marks, 

oO'^ ^ I / \ - . 
may be called, 12345 678 90 

If the work now proposed were only an abridgment of a diction- 
ary that could not be of general use, or were it to occupy consi- 
derable time in learning, some doubt might be entertained of its 
general acceptation ; but when it is remembered, that it is a com- 
plete dictionary, in the different languages in which it is published, 
no doubt can possibly remain. 

Although this work will be found useful to the learned in lan- 
guages, yet that is not the principal proposed end : if it had been, 
the variations in verbs, persons, tenses, and genders, might have 
)>een dbtio^nished by particular characters placed before or after 
them, and thus the bulk of the work much compressed. But to 
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attain a knowledge of these abbreviations, would be nearly as diffi- 
cult as learning a system of short-hand, or acquiring a new Huh 
guage; after which, their writing could only be understood by those 
acquainted with this plan. This work will widely differ from any 
thing that has hitherto been suggested for the accomplishment of 
this desiraUe object. It may be properly called a dictionary of 
sigoificatioDs or single ideas ; and will show by what character, 
word, or words, each signifioition is expressed, in every language 
into which the plan may be translated. After all the significations 
the Eoglisii language is capable of expressing are properly arranged, 
the learned in languages will be consulted, to ascertain what foreign 
words there are capable of expressing ideas which cannot be pro- 
perly expressed by the English language. With these, our Ian* 
guage, already rich, may still be more enriched. When this work 
is so completed, all these significations, however they are expressedi 
whether by a letter, a word, or by several words, must then be 
noanbered : the English language will become as fixed as a dead 
language* The poorer languages, and those which aie bot little 
better than dialects, will be eiuriched from this fixed source^ all 
their deficiency being supplied with English. 

The facilities which this plan will certainly afford to the Ifamer 
are so great, that, after it is published, no one will ever study a 
foreign language without it. Its usefulness as a school-book will 
readily be admitted; for by it the younger scholars, while theyax^ 
teaming to spell, will acquire a very considerable knowledge of 
grammar, of ready writing, of a- correct pronunciation, and of a 
foreign language. All these kinds of knowledge, together with the 
habit of application, will simultaneously be acquired by simply 
learning to spell and read by this book. Let it be suppose ttat 
a given number of scholars of one class, two of whom stand up lo 
read, one with the English, the other with the French dictionary on 
this plan : the boy with the English book prouounces distinctly .^ 
word, which all write down: the boy with the French dictiomiry 
then reads the corresponding word in the French, having first ac- 
quired the proper pronunciation of all the words he is to read for 
that exercise: this French word each boy writes against the English^ 
By writing from the ear, the proper sound of letters, both English 
and French, will be more correctly acquired ; and all those words, 
which are wrongly spelt, will have to be written again and learned 
by heart. 

The same scholars being sometimes readers, sometimes writers, 
will not only gain the habit of pronouncing and writing correctly, 
but, by constantly reading in a book in which the different parts oJf 
speech are so fully expressed, they will become great proficients 
in an essential branch of grammar, before they know that they bavi 
begun to study grammar at all. It therefore must recommend 
itself as a school-book. 



Languages without Study. ^19 

If 4be managers of respectable schools would sabscrtbe for hIx 
copies only, and intelligent parents mod guardians of youlb for otily 
oie, A meflns would thus be afforded for carrying into effect a work 
•twhich will, perhapi^ prove not less bappy in its future consequences 
than the art of printing itself. It will take the light from vmiat 
the bushel, and place it where its congenial beams will enlighten 
the whole world. For by rendering translation a pleasing exercise 
for children, their amusei^entd will Contribute to strengthen their 
uiyierstandings, by translating and then correcting the uncouth 
words which will sometimes appear in literal translations. 

The facilities which this plan will afford to merchants,; by ena- 
bling them to correspond with foreigners^ are so great, that it is 
presumed no English merchant will neglect to patronise it. 

The philanthropist, the patriot^ the philosopher, and the Chris* 
tiaui now hail knowledge as the cure for all the calamities of suffering 
nature. Through the gloom of the middle ages, whert thie ttorrible 
reign of inquisitorial darkness overwhelmed the world, this, was not 
the case ; but now another spirit is gone forth, ignorance must 6jS 
and knowledge be triumphant over the whole earths The philan- 
t^opist has discovered that to ignorance the cells of our prisons 
are indebted for their inhabitants. The patriot asserts, that the 
enemies of law and good order are seldom to be found among the 
educated. Those who are taught how beneficial reflection is, 
know that no policy exceeds honesty. And the religious are aware 
that, when mankind have sufficient light to discover that God is 
really lovci they will love him ; and, loving bim, they will work no 
ill to their neighbour. Those who do indeed think that figkt aod 
knowledge will do evil to mankind at. large should uSe all means t^ 
auppress this work. But if any think that light will effect more 
l^od than evil, sueb^ no doubt, will exert themselves to obtain aub- 
acribers, and co-operate in producing that good. 

The very few superfluous words^ such a» tbe double negative iii 
the French, &c. can,: at first sight, be discovered by a common ca- 
pacity, and struck out, or suppked, as may be required. The 
verbatim translation of the first Psalm, from an old French Bible, 
is furnished as an example, which will apply equally to all lai^tgea; 
and show how near perfection this plan may be brought, if placed 
under the superintendence of the learned. Public approbation, 
however, will be first ascertained, as it will not be brought forward 
ttifless it can be dotte in a style that will liot ditfgract the Yepublic 
ofletterst 

This article U publisbed mefely td secure the cop^-'riglitt and if 
litefary gentlemen will condescend to usber it into the world, of 
notice it in any way, 4ttd likewise receive subscribers' names, tb4y 
ivHl confer an obligation ott its autboi*. It is not bis present intent 
tion expensively to advertise, until the opinion of men of letten-il 
ascertained. Two or three, of superior talents, have exprclised 
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their pleaiore at the ingeDuity, importance, and simptidtj of the 
phm; and they strongly recommend its publication* 

The work, in EnffUshy may be completed in three volumes. Its 
powers may be judged by only leaving out the few small words 
within the parentheses, in the following example. 



PSEAUME I. 

2 3 4 5 67 8 9 10 11 12 

1 . O que bien-heurenx est le personnage qui ne chemine point 
Id U 15 16 17 18 19 20 2192 23 24 25 26 

fuivant le conseil des m6chans, et qui ne s'arr^te point au train des 

27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 
p6cheurs, et qui ne s'assied point au banc des moqueurs; 

38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 

2. Mais duquel le plaisir est en la loy de TEtemel, tellement 
5051 5» 53 54 55 5657 58. 

qu'il m^dite jour et nuit en sa loy. 

59 60 61 62 63 64 6S 66 €7 ^ 68 69 ( 70 

3. Car il sera comme un arbre plante pr^s des ruisseaux d'eaux 
70 ) 71 72 73 74 75 70 77 78 79 80 81 82 

courantes, qui rend son fruit en sa saison, et duquel le feuillage 
83 84 85 86 87 88 899091 92 93 94 9^ 96 
ne fl6trit point: et ainsi tout ce qu'il fera viendra ^ bien, 

97 98 99 100 101 102 103 104105 IO6 107 108 

4. II n*en sera pas ainsi des m6chans: mais ils seront comme de 
109110 111 112 113 114 (115) 

laballe que le vent chasse au loin. 

116117 118 119 190 121 122 123 124 

5. C'est pourquoi les m^cbans ne subsisteront point en 
125 126127 lfi8 129130 131 132 133 

jugement, ni les p^cheurs en Tassembl^e des justes; 

134 135 136 137 138 139 140 141 142 143 144 145 

6. Car I'Etemel avoue le tram des justes, mais le train des 
146 147 

fflichans pirira. 



PSALM I. 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

1. Oh! how very happy is the person who (oot) walks not 
( 13 ) 14 15 (16) 17 18 19 20 21 22 
according to the counsel of the wicked, and who (oot) himself stops 
23 ( 24 ) 25 26 27 98 29 30 31 ' 32 33 ( 34 ) 35 
not in the way of sinners, and who (oot) himself sits not on the seat 
( 36 ) 37 
of the scomers. 
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38 ( 39 ) 40 41 4243 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 
3. Bat of whom the pleasure is in the law of the Lord, so that 
51 63 53 54 55 56 57 58 
he meditates day and night in his law. 

59 60 ( 6l ) 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 ( 70 

3» For he shall be as a tree planted near the rivers of waters 

70 ) 71 72 73 74 7576 77 78 79 80 81 82 

flowing, which yields its fruit in its season, and of which the leaves 

83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 ( 92 ) 93 94 95 

^ot) wither not ; and thus all that which he shall do will come to 

96 
good. 

97 98 ( 99 ) 100 101 ( 102) 103. J04 105 ( 106 ) 

4. It (not) shall be not thus of the wicked ; but they shall be 
107 108 109 110 111 112 113 114 115 

like unto the chaff which the wind driveth far, 

Il6ll7( 118 ) 119 120 121 (122 )123124 

5. That is for which the wicked (oot) shall subsist nqt ii| 
125 126127 128 129 130 131 (132) 133 

judgment, nor (the) sinners in the assembly of the righteous. 

134 135 136 137 138 139(140) 141 142 143 144 

6. For the Lord ownelli the way of the righteous, but the way 
of the wicked shall perish. 

(145) 146 ( 147 ) 



The names of those who wish to take one or more copies, will 
most likely be received by the publishers of the works which 
kindly condescend to notice the plan. 

If public approbation is thus made to appear, the work will be 
carried on without delay. 

It is requested that all communications made be post paid. 



In DEMOSTHENEM Commentarii Joannis Sea- 
OER, Bicknor Wallica in Com. Monumethia Rectoris^ 

No. III. — [Continued from No» LIIL p. 53.] 

Pbo Cobon a. p. 278. 1. 5. (mtA rawr* w9vs 6 ^IXnnrog iuvaisdv 
^XKi^oLg %ai wupiXSm wgMrij^ Ktfpaiav, ipf&criat ^paffog iroXM 
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ippmaiM ^fi^di iroXXei %a\ Kt^^tois xei Aottfoii] ^ Cum in- 
terea Cirriieit et Locrensibus multa ad saldtem ap^ctmitiB ditis- 
set!'' Par nobiie, Foulkes et Premd.-^l^pMM ^gaa-a^ ToXki, 
est. Cum multaro salutem dixisset. Having bid a long farewell. 
— Ef2;o vero multam salutem et foro dicam tt curiae. Cicero. 
Ad Div. vii. 33. woXXei shivra ;^a/pffiy t(^ iXijfci. Plato. Pba^r. 
p. 212. 1. 23. ed. Basil prim. — l^^ieu voXX«l roig ¥i[Mi$ BhrAf. 
Demostlu In Midiam. p. 526. I. ult, TO FOTN MAKPAN 
XAIPEIN ^PASAI, TO MHKETI 4^P0tfTlElN SjjXoT. Lucian. 
Pro laps. int. salut. p. 619. ed. Salmur. 

Pro Corona, p. 307. 1. 3, t/ yotp vOy Xsyti^ oT« ivp^v ^rparrsiv^ 
iKk* ou r^'^ m¥ h T^ riKei, xa\ rapm^ ram SygciftSf ei^rsp lytSffp^tro 
irttpi tovg %dtfAnag xeiipoif h olg ov^ Sera ifiouMfuiat, &AA' Soicx 8e(i| 
ra yrgayfMtra, t^u SevKr^ai. Post lysSlp^rrt subaudiendum f g^ 
rfiv. — irapu Tob$ Trapovrag Kaigoifs construenda sunt curii Sypiftfr 
subdistinctione ideo ab IvtStp^fro separanda. HaBC propterea 
moneo^ quia Foulkes et Freind verterunt, *' Quid ehim nunc 
dicis quod fieri olim oportebat i et cur non potinSi cum in civi- 
tate essesy ista tunc temporis, si tibi ita Ikuisset, decrevisti i^ 

Pro Corona, p. 307* 1. 6. 6 ydg amovovfuvos, xa) ru^ rtAg 
Kap rjfuov iveXet»vofji,ivovs 7rgo(rie^oiJi,fVO$, xa) Xi^V^'^^ Tpwrt^mft ' 
vwfipx^ ^roijtM^. ** Is enim in promtu erat, qui et contra nos 
licitationes faceret, nsque qui a nobis ejecti erant hospitium 
prtcberety et pecunias insuper daret.^ Foulkes et Freind. Quasi 
de exulibus agatur f rtAs ieteiKavvofiivovg, Thebanos significat, ab 
Athehiensiui^ Societate conditionibus iniquis abactos. 
. Pro Corpiia. p. 313. 1. 20. ^ige tri xa\ rcis rwv Kiir6Vp^(S$ 
fjMpTvqlaSf iv XeXeiTou^yi}Xfl(| ujxTv avayvco va(ru§. M^Ietti avaym 
in persona tertia. patet enim ex 1. 26^ [AEVE ras (f^aprvgloi^ 
Oratoreni ipsum testimonia non recitaturum fuisse. 

Sequitur iragavayvooii S* iipJiv xa) <rv ra^ ^W^iif a$ IXu|(ttfyoo. 
Which you murdered. ** They took frequent occasion to use 
hard words, that they might show a politeness in murdering 
them/' . Addison, Spect. No. 4^. 

[This sense ol^ the verb. To murder: vi2. T6 ntdr by bdJt 
execution, pronunciation, representation, Sic* is onaitted eyepin 
Mr. Todd's edition of Dr. Johnson's dictionary. The defect is 
supplied in my Supplement to that work, sold by Rod well and 
Martin, Bond Street.] 

Pro Corona, p. 324. rovg uTrapj^ovraj exaoToi iroktras l^awaTcSy- 
T9i xa\ SKf^9f ifoyr^^, %»f Zou^^m; hoiriaav. ifrrahAxis Aao^og, KiyiiH$ 
9qWFiiouoi4 apxi£a^ K$fxii&g,'hpwvviMs,Euxa\lFSSa$' apyilovg MipT4s, 
T§XaZa[Log, Afv^so^. ^lpu$ Ei^lttog, K^mu/^og, 'Apk^raiXi^Q$, \k^^ 
(Tf^viwi 01 ^iXiaSov ToC Omg IxH^^ 'ned^tg, Neoov xa) Bgaa'vkoxog> fi- 
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xtMov/ev^ *Ag(frtpami^, '£m;^^i^* xOfiiAlwf ^thaf)(pg^ ^ffffiapteto^ 

Tdw, AniMlras, td^ias" Imrdpx^s^p KkilrenpyoSf Stmrtcrr^eiT^i;, ««- 
Xil^ei jxs Aeyovra 4 ^ftipa ra roov ^rpoSorwy MfMra, 
' Imitattis est Cicero, In Verr. lib. iv. cap. 26. ^* Attalus, 
komo pecutiiosiifl, Neti : Lyso Lilybsi': Critolaus Ennai: Sjiti^ 
ctfsis Aschfio, Gleomeifes, HieomtHUitus : Elori Archonides^ 
Megistus. vox me citius defecerit quftin nomina/' 

De Falsa Legatione. — Argumenti vice fungatur Jh^xf- 
^AAttWi^ Oratbris ipsiiis, p. 448. i. £3. — vel p. £35. et seqq* 
Pro Corona. 

De Falsa L^. Argum. 2. p. dS4. 1. tilt ^ApiwrS^fM^ li^ ^al 
Nso7rr6\ep,o$ t^oxgirtt) rpayeoiUs IriyX^^^' ^^ ^^'^ Neoptoletnd, 
Mi Qraitone. 

De Pace. p. 58. — kderiSbov NeoihroXifJt^p rSir wiroxpiT^y, rip |ut«v 

fit/ttrra fijv viXnty luA r^ ntcip* i^jtifv ^ilowfra ^iKinvnf ^iitpmti^ 

^ivivToi, yrapeXitivjlmv til; viiSis* 

De Falsa Leg. Arguiti. d. p. 856. L 18. irr<«f M^^ In 

ibeXScoV yip x. r. X. 

Hunc . locum iiiorrHptum esse^ orationis ipsiu9 lectoribus 
manifestum erit. 

^' Toodx delendum esse constat, qUod Cp%* 394.] ipse Aactor 
ait, se ad redimendos captivOs denuo cum legatis ivisae*'' . W<^» 
— -^^ — liquet negativam istam p^Hictiiam in omnibus codd. tarn 
scriptis quam prelo excusis, (solo Reg. ^ forte excepto) solen- 
niter et obstinate exstare, at^ue ea quidem constantia^ ut cedere 
velle non videatur/' Taylor. 

'Restifiiendum puto, — Sri Ji}fiO(rt«yi}^ d^x ANitini?^9v h i^ tsv 
f{pai, ipmrfislei:^ EI MH ^i romitfiif ^pt^dMny. Firmant bane 
ehiendatiotiem loci i9lt ordtibnis: lt»tij ii i^m^sftie il^ 'iil^oiH^' 
8cc. Secmida legatione ilcilitet p. 389. h £d» Sv r^lvov ygft^iv 
^ftmf htil Ka\ xetti^tV h 27lXXt^T-6&G. eodem legatipvie* p. 393^4^ 

SF.— rovTOi^ eo/xoXoyjjxffm ?f«ii», <h>j hXvrifMif, — ^-^ hre), EI Miff M 

firoirov^ fiwhtirtoti ^Acdu, h^AXifi limkolpiVjVy xoA vpowknf^^ lA utti 
^rptfirkA^Aff '/ iv StpYiptorftanmrnXb, piflr^ voirMf tifpitrfiifimi, ik 
395. 1. 6. 

De Falsa Legatione.^ — ^MottSB sunt ejus tolae ohitton^ i4b- 
tiles, at qontra Lepliiiem : muitae tots graves, tit quaedam Phi^ 
ttppicae : multse varise : ut eontfn J^thtntm^Jakie iejgatiom$t 
Itt 'contra eundem pro causa Ctesipbontia/' Ciceix). Cfrat« cam 
51. -..••.. 

De Falsa Legatione. p. S<53, 1. 124. o-To/yvy fjuiyi<nf9v infm^fm^ 
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i yAf mU fhf 9f9Tifca ypctifof hnrroX^v, (Jv ifviyxcifAtif liiuif, hi 
typa^ V if, xei omff^v, i^Aixa vfJMf w iroi^o'co, f i fS fiuf xm\ 

f^fyociy r/ ay yap/owro. 

AbuDclat m. sunt enim fypa^ V iv ymnfl-ofUinp, ipsa 

Philippi verba. Sic in Evaog. Mattb. xiii. 11. 6 ti foox^iMfr 
flirty airols/OTI djxTy 8tB6r«i yvmvcu ri fuiori^pia r^f fiaa'i?^las r«y 
fAfamv. et sexcentb aliit locis. 

De Falsa Legatione. p. 353. 1. £7* oS fi)0-iy sStf yoi, r/ d^y iroMy 
X^ivouTOf M\ a airog (nri<rx^o» rovro yap ^Ssi iniXovirt, tmp fu) 
if fyfl{xi2[fy u/tMc^. 

Fors. o^t a o8ro^ (^scbines scilicet) VTf<r;^fro. Promisit 
JEscbines, a Macedonia reversus, Philippum mulds rebus 
Atheniensibus gratificaturum esse, illae res igitur saltern, nisi 
Atheniensibus verba dedit, Pbilippo probe cognitsB fuemnt 
ilrf Sf (JEscbines) roiourov; }Jywg, xo) n^Xixaura xa) rwrcaha 
l^oyrot; iyeiH, AvV SitetVTas ifuis kufidv epp(«ro. I^i) yip ifxtw 
mwuKoig ^IKithtov irdvi' &ra <rvfifipu r^ vo^, xai mqi rm b 
oftflixTtWi, km\ 99g) Ttov SiKKm av&n»¥. p. 347. 1. 8. seqq. 

. De Falsa Legal, p. 355. 1. 25. hxeafaffretg Sf 6 0iAoxpcrn|( 
liAkoL ufipttmK&s, ouSfy hartv, tfn^ ietaiiMorov, w iviptg 'A^ifouoi^ tl ^ 
rmni i/xo) tuA Jij/xoo^fysi Soxsi* o3ro$ ftiy yap vi»p, iyd H obey 
ir/y». 

Si locum bunc l^ere potuisset poeta nostras Gay, vix, puto, 
eloquentiam Demostbenis caluisse mero affirmasset. 
'^ tbou — witb elo(|uence profound, 
And arguments convictive, didst enforce 
Fam'd Tully, and Demosthenes renown'd." 

Gay, Qn wine. ▼. 92. 

De Falsa Legatione. p^. 359. 1. 17* i'Jro rolwv roan}; rsfumua 
Aoy/^ojXfltf ra %aq dftooy ly roig ^xeSn yeyi(r6ai, x. r. X. — ^schines 
mp\ wapuTTpBtrfi. p. 299. ri yap ay us roiovrep vicm6<ruw avdgiirm^ 
is iyx«;^s(pi}Xf Xsyuv, ws ^bamros ov rols aurou frrpar^yi^iLaffw^ &>Sa 
TcSf ifuus 8i}fti}yop(ai^ slew IIvXmv ^rop^Aic; xai XoyM-ftoy riya i^ft^cot 
9Tiyi9pi9/(irfiro Tpd^ vft^^' ^.^^f ^^ /^<v a^r^T^sXXoy r^y vp«r/3f(ay, oi 
K ^Xaixoti, roD ^wxiwv rvgdvwv, Spo/toxi^guxt; rayi^fySs 4xfi^ 
$«^yyfAXoy, 9rioTsu(rayrf^ Si oj ^coxfi; i/^^i <<<''fio IIvKaov ouroy voff* 
Sfi^ayro, xa) ras triXiis rets avrm TrapeBocav, 

De Falsa Legat. p. 360. 1. i. xai ^ifi/jmiv iifiipav elva$ ravnjy iAo- 
ytfyro, i^' o3 yeyoyoiTiy a< (riroySa/. oySoi) ro/yuy, f^So/t^, ncriy, 
wiiK/imi, rrrp&s* »M trvfi^ouyu, tis rauTVjy flvai veft9T>]y. avro trufii^ 
fialni» . Ex computatione id ipsum efficitur ; tbe reckoning 
comes exactly rigbt, — quintum diem (h. e. quintum ab iyUg 
^hQmos) in bunc diem (i. e. in rrrpaia vel rtrapniv ^Ivwros) 
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iocidere. Ad ▼erbum, Quintum esse diem ad hone. Cseterum 
notandum est, rag crvovicis factas fuisse ubi aderat Philippus* vid. 
II. 24. and 28. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 365. 1. 3. Trivre yap yeyoyoo-iy ^fiepttt fiivatp 

tovTO' fVffScoxay eaurov$* a^rcoXoyro. — Longinus, Sect. 19. rot yap 
oAA^Xcoy haK€Xoiipi»iva, xeti oHh Ifrroif xarfd-veuo-jxeya, ^ipu rij; 
iyeoytas ii/,^a(nv, ayi*a xa) Ijtt^roSiCouoi]; ri^ xa< o-uySicoxoucrijf . 

De Falsa JLegatione. p. 365. 1. 1 1. nreiS^ $6 ^xey fi^ JIvXeis, ot 
AaxeiaifMvm S* alcrfi^jxeyoi r^y ivaBpav, wFe^wgriirav, tovtov axt vpoxa^ 
(^Xfy lf«7c«Tay ufita;. — x. t. X. 

Vide quid hac de re dicat j^chines Uep) vagaurp, p. 302. 1. 3. 

Oe Falsa Legat. p. 374. 1. 13. i(rr$y oSy, otrri; v/xaiy ^eoy^y ox^ 
xoey Al<rj^tvov xan^ogovvros ^iXIthfov ; t/^ 8* sf sXfyj^ oyra, ^ xlyoyra 
ri TOtho¥ kigaatif ; o^os fl;, oXX' «!irayrf ^ '^JijyaiOi ir^rs^oy xorijyo* 
^tKTf ^iX/^nrou, xa) 6 rup^oSy clfffi. 

IlgoTfpoi)^ A\(rxtv^$ scilicet. — Quivis in accusandum Philip- 
pum pronior est quam ^schin s i 

De Falsa Legat. p. 377. i. IB. xalroi, ris rj xonfoovla, rig ij voXXi) 
irpovoia vwip 0tKoKparov^ avn} ; ov si rot, xoXXiora, xa) iravTa ri 
aviAfepovra hre7rpe<r^svx8t, y^r^p^otra eipi^oXiytt Xafisiv Ix rr^g frgea-' 
fislag, Savep cipi/>\iyii, rorh6 ye avro ^xtyiiv xeii hviXaBfffifhou rep 
irgolxa vpfO'/Sf uoyri 7rp0(rvixe, xa) hap^aprvgaaSai ri xaf uvrov. 

Inserit Reiskius oi inter xpiffitaTa et co/toAoyfi, mutatque eo/xo- 
Xiyu loco inferiore cum bpLoXoysl, et avro cum uvrog. Vera 
lectio forsitan ov, tl ri xoXXiora xa) vavra ri avpi^^igovra IlE' 
UPESBETKHSf y(jpiiiMtra wpi^oXoyu Xafislv ix rrig vgifffietag, 
(&<nr€p oopiAXoysi^) rovroyt oAro (subaud. xara. — propter id ipsum. 
On that very account) ^vyfiv xei SietiXajSiiS^yai rep vpolxaifgarfiiU' 
em irpocrixi, x. r. X. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 383. 1. 3. oXX* utfo rourmv IhtuyU (0l>ainrog) 
xa) rom ifxouarey, iicep xai vp^ipiv voi^ ttirov iyeo ifpog vpJig h rcS 
S^jxcpy xai roirow oxHiig uvrelveVf ig 6 ftey ir^piAs hmf oyXoSf aarad" 
/pujr^OToy ^paypM raov dwavrcov, xa) acrwiirwrarov, (S<nFep h 9a- 
XoTTi} wvmipM ixaraoTorov, oSg av rvxoh xivOvpi^ov, 

Noil hoc vult Demosthenes^ — iBschineni Philippum, se Athe- 
niensesi eadem docuisse ; eandem opinionem de mobilitate po- 
puli ^schinero Philippo, sese Atheniensibus professum esse : 
aed sese verba ^schinis hac de re ad populum Atheniensem 
dehilisse ; ^schinem vero sociosque ejus, illis se verbis usos 
fuissci non potuisse negare : verba erant, »$ o pAif dilipjg iorip 
^Xo^, X. T. X. 

* P. 375. lin. penult. 
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De Falsa Legat. p. 390- 1* 12. sS Sf xai iiSicw fpiarxf raura roli 
m\Xoi$ 9oivfiw%¥, a&rlxoL sta-sirh, (quibus enim placuerint^ ii iEs- 
chini aderunti patrocinabuntur,) lyd jxiv yap oiiif irco Xiyaf viA 
ou8«yd;, oxX ulu&iMu, oiV avayxao'iivT oAreoy ovUvot hi toxiiv x^i^orov 
tlfou r^f^oVi aXXi h' auriy, Kot ri jemj xiKOivwyiixivM row HmfntArmf, 

Sensus est; — Neminemhodie pneterquam JEschinem accuso. 
nemo igitur coactus, nolens volens, innocentiam suam demon- 
strabit ; sed ultro, sponte sua, ^scbinem non defendendo : non 
defeodet enim nisi facinorum particeps. — caecutit hie Reiskius. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 390. 1. 24« iTJji rpiT; Mveig oXovs a»roSi}|x^- 
a-oofTif, xu\ x^^^^S ^oL^l^S Xafiovreg ipiiiov vup* VfMov !!(ru veip* o^ 
Sf/xi«^ ShJitli iFO\ioog, out' !t9 fxsicTf ivopiuorro, ovT Sr ixiiOnf SsS^o 
rwg !pxov$ iXafiov, oXX* Iv rep ifaviox§lcp rep vpo toS Sioo-xotipfibti. 

Nee inter eunduni| nee inter redeunduro, jusjurandum a Phi- . 
lippo et sociisj in propriis a quoque finibus, ut par erat, exe- 
gerunt. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 394. K 27 • rl Sijirore, co$ ^^^^ J Jijft&^cye;, 
airo Tou CDViivilv Ifts (iEschinem) ^iKoxp&rei, yvobs otiihf {fyiis 
ilfjui$ vfirrovrast t^v fi^eru ravra ^gMO-^iloLV rv^v itri rov§ ogxoti^ (ruye* 
vpeafisvcas viXiv, xsl) ovx ^co/aoVco; 

&W0 ToO awenriiv i[ii ^iKoxparsi) Inter primam scilicet et se- 
cundam legationero, 

De Falsa Legat. p. 395. 1. 1« ravra fii/xvija'Se, !fn roSrotg afM- 
Xoyiixsiv ^^eiy, oS^ Ikuaafu^iv, xa) xo/xisTv ri hirpa xoA a-wa-etv Ag 

Iliegatione prima promissum dederat Demosthenes^ quod 
secunda absolvit. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 410, 1. 2. cxovfTrs, oiaylpt$ iixeurra), el l^ 
oT( j ftiiSoriouv i&ixSiy Ifo^vpLviv hyd^ ft^ hoi rourov$ ouKoXmikou^ rl 
rovrovg Trqoa-vixu iraiilv robg avrovg ijhxrixiras ; 

Eliminandum ro EL — Constructio ; trxo^eire, m &vigtg iixaa-- 
rat, r) wpoaiixet tootovj, touj aJrouj vfiixr^xorag, iroAfw (8<i roL 
^arpuyfi^lva) ep* dig lywj^ 6 fAijSoriouv Sttixmv, Sfoj3oufti]v ft^ diet roi- 
rotis cnroXoofuLi, 

De Falsa Legat p. 411. 1. 2. xa) OSoixet, liSoixof (eio^crai 
yoiPf CO avifis hxurraif airuvt^, & ^poveo, vgog upi^oig) [iij rorf jxty 
TOWTOij <rov«rioTr«(njff'Je fte tov fiwjSoTiQuy ahxovvrii, vvv 8* avairg^rrco- 

*' ffc^ TOT«] Sensus videtur poscere ^^ xort/' Iukin* 
Legendum potius videtur^ rore piiv /x^ rovroig cweTrKnraffyivii 
jfM Tpy a« 0u vOy S« fib^ ayairerrcoxore; ^Te* Sic r^re non ex.o-uynrio'- 
'^ia^tria aptum erit, sed ex SSoixa. ''Saepe ((njfte/coarai, Qbn 
semper) et praet. SfSoixa sive SlSia — ^praesentis signif. obtinel.^ 
inquit H. Steph. ThWaur. i. 919. d. 
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De Falsa Legal, p. 413. L £6. r^vrtif /itv ro/vuv wx fxpuviv AUr-^ 

^' ^i^X^'^1 -l^^^^ V^^^ ^' ^3{M« p 440. 1. 7* 

De Falsa jL^gat. p. 415. 1. 13. s2 ii i^ xa) iv ouroi^ q7; irifUKirdA 

^' F, xa\ rmnu ra roiour^, praesertim in talibus et taotis rebua,'' 
Markland. 

Quod ad sententiam quidem recte : articulus aut^m in bunc 
locum admitti non potest, xcii r»uToi, toioutm. And that so fla- 
grantly too. xai Touna t. exaggerat. roionfr^t regitur ab i^iUnfiu^ 

X)e FaUa Legat. p. 417* 1< ^1^ flra rov sif ret; ojpvi^ ito-idvra» xa) 
l^i. IlirraXixf^u mpninot, xa* roiwr e|ir«»y, ityvosir, if^, wolif tiv« 
4yii(rt«i Sti; 

'^ Demostb. bI$ tw$ ogvig f lo-^oiy, ad avium pugnas spectandasi 
ut gallinaceorun) et coturnicum." H. Staph. Thes, ii. 1454.d. 
'^In forum pullarium^ aviarium/' Reisk. in ludice GrsisCf 
Deiuostb. 



THE MEEKNESS OF MOSES CONSIDERED. 

Numbers xik 3. 

The very judicious and satisfactory observations of the late 
learned Dr. Kennicott, on the above subject and text^ daim a 
more general acquaintance ; and with this view their insertion if 
requested in the ClaisicalJoumal,'^^ publication so 8ucces9fully 
devoted to the interests of ^' Classical^ Biblical, and Ortenuii 
literature.'' They only need to be understood, in order to be 
universally approved and adopted. 

Num. XII. 3. *) jj^ 7WD It^U^X ^' This verse strikes almoat 
every reader with surprise ; partly on its own account, partly 
from its conneaion. That Moses was meek above all fnen, 
if true, was not at all likely to have been recorded by hiimelfl 
h is still, less likely to have been said by one who has recorded 
himself as a man of great warmth. See Exod. ii, n*-*14. T> 
25. xi, 8. xxxii, 19> 2^. Num. i, IS, 15, 16. And as to Num. 
XX, IQ— 13. see Ps, cvi. 3d, 33. But if Moses bad beeQ 
in fact the meekest of men, the record of such a quality seem? 
to liaipe no connexion with the context here. The precediqg 
verses set forth, that Miriam and Awron eaalted tbemsdvea-a^ 
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rivah to Moses; boasting, that God had spoken by fAem like- 
wise. And in the verses following, God declares, that he re-' 
vealed himself to Moses more than to anj other prophet. It 
therefore seems necessary to consider this dd Terse, as con- 
nected with the divine communications, and to translate the 
words thus : — Now the manMoses gave forth more answersj (from 
God) or was highly favored with answers, above all, &c.<— >«ra/ 
responsor eximius (TKD 1]|V) pra omni hontine, S^c. Such is the 
excellent version of this place, in a thesis under the very learned 
Albert Schultens, in 17^* This author refers to Juchasin, 
where Ezra is called TWQD V^ responsor similis Mosi. And it 
is very remarkable, that 16 Mss. read VJU^here, agreeably to the 
word in Juchasin. Spinoza (cap. viii. p. 107.) quotes this verse 
(Num. xii, 3.) as one proof, that Moses did not write the Pen- 
tateuch.'' See Bootbroyd's Bibl. Hebr. i. p. 142. Notes; who 
says in addition : — *^ The connexion evidently supports this ren- 
dering.'' 

In examining the merits of the English version of the present 
text (and I am sorry to observe that all the other translations 
give the same meaning), an intelligent reader would be natu- 
rally desirous of knowing— what may be the literal idea of the 
original expression i what signification is required by the con- 
text i and what appears to be the general testimony of inspired 
history relative to the moral disposition of Moses ? 

The primary meaning of il^Jf, as ^given by Lexicographers, 
is, to act upon, to answer, to otsfn : — the last of which nuij 
perhaps have no distant etymological relation to the saered 
tongue. And the passage therefore in question might not 
improperly be read — '' Now the man Moses was owned above, 
&c. :" — a declaration not inconsistent with self-bibgra|^y — well 
confirmed by every portion of the preceding history — and again 
established by the awful occurrences of the subsequent narrative 

This last idea seems decisively confirmatory of the litend 
interpretatioto, and shows wbaj: meaning is demanded by .the 
general connexion. Miriam and Aaron, who had dar6d to qoes^ 
tion Moses' authority, were now convinced by painful expe- 
rience, that he was indeed *' owned," or '* answered greatly moi« 
than any man who was on the face of that laud ;" and that ^' the 
Lord hath indeed spoken only by Moses." 

But while the lawgiver of Israel sustains this eminent distinct 
tion, what appears to be the purport of the sacred narrative 
respecting^ his temper i was he distinguished by meekness j— »'^ I 
irow not. The general contents of his biography would most 
^rtainly induce any other Conclusion. 
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Finally^ it must be observed, that these remarks are sogsested 
mth the view of noticing the real character, and worth of Mosea; 
and in harmony with the volume of Inspiration, which enjoins 
us to '' render to all their due/' while it cautions us against 
''adding to," as well as 'Making from/' any part of its testi* 
wony. 

J. fV. 

Oswestry, 18SS. 



ON THE ATTRIBUTES THAT CONSTl- 
TUTE THE PERFECTION OF BEING. 

No. II. — [Continued from No. LIII.p. 145.] 

Perfection, then, does not consist, either in fhe posses- 
sion of extraordinary faculties or powers, nor yet in pos- 
sessing faculties or powers, which are incapable of being 
improved, and to which, consequently, there is nothing 
wanting, because such powers can have no existence. And 
eyen if they could, what can be more repugnant to our 
ideas of perfection than a being who lived independent of 
all other beings, who communed with none of them, who 
possessed in himself every thing he wanted, and withdrew 
from all commerce with the creation around him ? Such a 
being, so far from being perfect, would be the most imper- 
fect, because the most useless being in the creation. 

But it will be replied, that a being possessed of extraor- 
dinary faculties must be more perfect than one dissimilarly 
constituted;— fhat power is more perfect than weakness, 
strength than debility, celerity than slowness, wisdom fhan 
ignorance, humility than pride, and forbearance than resent- 
ment : that a strong man is consequently more perfect than 
a weak man ; a wi&e than an ignorant inan, and so of all 
other qualities that are attributes of perfection. To this I 
reply, that the perfection of any being is not determined by 
the powers or faculties which he possesses, but by tbe adap- 
tation of these faculties to the nature of his being, the situa- 
tions and circumstances in which this nature is apt to place 
him, and the general relation which he holds with the beings* 
that surround him. It is impossible for human imagination 
to conceive any endowment or faculty, either physical or in- 
tellectual, of winch man is at present destitute, that would 
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lender him more perfect than he is, were it conferred npoa 
him. Neither would he be more perfect if any one faculty, 
which is now natural to him, were more exquisitely eon- 
trived, or encreased in the activity of its operations; because 
his perfection consists in the harmony or adaptation of all 
his faculties to each other, not in the excellence of any. 
facuky in itself. If this harmony was not observed in our 
formation, we should then, indeed, be creatures intaided 
for no certain end ; for the moment our natural faculties 
break loose, and rebel against each other, we ourselves 
cannot, much less can others, tell the goal for which we are 
boundjf because a being governed by contrary, impulfes^ 
each of them forcing him into that course to which itsetf 
inclines, is like a pilot without a helm, exposed to the mer- 
cy of the winds and waves, and consequently unable to de- 
termine his course, as it is liable to change at evenr blasts 
^ch a jHlot m the midst of the great ocean can fomi no 
opiniw of the port where he may ultimaldy arrive. Tha 
moral sense is the pilot of hun^an nature, and aecoidii^fy 
we find, that whenever the natural passions and appetites 
q( any individual disayow its sovereignty, and refuae ta be^ 
guided by its directions, the moment the harmony that 
s^ouJd exist between^ them is destroyed, there is an. eoi tn 
aUconeisteney of action> and consequ^!ktly to ail unifimnity 
of pursuit. Such a man can never depend upon himself, be« 
cause he cannot teU how he may act tjie next moment, asi 
the hebn i(S lost which alone couU direct him. Thesa it- 
only one case in which the slave of passion can tell what 
course he is certain of steering, namely, when one rebellions 
passion or appetite, predominates over all the rest^ and 
hurries him forward in its oiwn lawless but uniform career. 

To render any faiculty of man, therefore, more exetUenfe 
than. nature bf^s rendered it, would be only to inaka Mm 
more imperfect by this superadded excellence,'^)iecause a^ 
faculty exquisitely formed will not harmonise with faculties^ 
of a gr^^er mould. Let us suppose, for instance, that Ins 
intellect was so improved,, that he could penetrate, into the. 
most secret recesses of the heart, would this be a step t» 
perfection ? It would, no doubt, if knowledge were prefer- 
able to happiness ; for there would be an end to hai^kiesi^ 
the moment this knowledge was attained ; as no one could 
endure to have Ins weaknesses, much less his vices, exposed: 
ta public yiewr. Men, e<Hiseqiie^ly, would avoid eadi 
otih#r'% aod^ty, and their superior discernment, or improved 
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ititelleety could only be exercised in contemplating solitiides 
and defiarts. To derive any advantage, therefore, from a 
more discerning intellect, the entire nature of man should 
be changed ; tbr he should be pure and spotless as angels^ 
before he conld endure to have all his thoughts and feehngs 
exposed to the world, and this purity could only be ac- 
quired by changing all the other attributes of his nature as 
well as his intellect, and presenting a perfect harmony in their 
adaptation to each other. Such a being, however, would 
not be man, and though he would stand higher in the order 
of creation, he would not still be more peifect> because the 
faculties or attributes of his nature could not be more bar* 
moniously combined than those of man; for as no alteratioa 
can be made in any of his faculties without destroying the 
harmony by which they are connected at present, it is ob- 
vious that they are already as harmoniously combined as 
they can be> for where nothing can be added to, or taken 
from, the constitution of any being, without producing dis^ 
order, the harmony is complete, and the being consequently 
perfect. Originally then, man is as perfect as au angel, 
beoause the same harmony is displayed in the formation of 
both, and both are equally fitted to fulfil the ends of their 
creaticm. 

The works of man are also perfect, if all their parts be 
so wjbH contrived or adapted to each other as to fulfil the 
ends for which they are intended. To this species of per« 
fectioB^ however, there Hes one exception, namely, where 
the end proposed is not just. If it be asked, what is to de^ 
termine the propriety or impropriety of an end? I reply, itir 
tendency to increase or decrease the happiness of created : 
beings, and this can never be effected by uigust means, 
bgustice affords only partial good, even when it is success* 
ful; but partial good is universal evil. The more the rela« 
tion of any being is found to extend to other beings, Hub 
higher does such a being stand in the order of creation, pro* 
vided Oiis relation UxiA to the good of all these beings. 
God, therefore, who is related to aU beings, and tends to 
{MTODiote the happiness of all» is the highest of all beings ; 
and man wotdd not be lord of the earth, if his relations to 
other beio^ were not more extended, and flie happiness 
wUch he projects and realizes, more generally diffiosed* 
All animals, however, are perfect, though they do not att 
stand equally high in the order of creation. To be perfect, 
is only to possess such faculties or powers as are adapted 
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to the attainment of the end for \^hich they were given, and 
this end will be always found to resolve itself into the hap- 
piness of animated Being. It will also be found that the 
happiness of what we might deem the most imperfect ani- 
mal will be diminished, by the least change in any of his 
natural faculties, so that he is already contrived in that 
manner which is best calculated to secure all the happiness 
which he is capable of enjoying. 

But it will be replied, that however perfect the works of 
God may be, the productions of man are incapable of 
perfection. It is agreed on by the general suffn^e of 
all writers, whose opinions on the subject is worthy of at- 
tention, that human genius has never produced a perfect 
literary work. Pope, who has examined very minutely all 
the obstacles that impede our progress in the walks of lite- 
rature, and all the means that are left us to surmount tiieir 
unpropitious control, places a faultless work beyond the 
reach of human attainment. 

'^ Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see. 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be.** 
But if it should even be granted, that with regard to the 
past and present time, this denunciation, so humbling to 
the aspirations of literary fame, is .strictly true, on what 
principle could it be argued, that the thing is impossible in 
itself, unless perfection involve in its own nature princi- 
ples that place its attainment beyond the reach of mant 
Arguments deduced from the experience of the past will 
never enable us to conclude, with ^certainty, whether an 
occurrence will or will not take place hereafter^ if the pos- 
sibility or impossibility of its occurrence cannot be denjcin- 
strated. He who devoted fifty years to the soluticm oi 
some difScult problem, could not conclude from this long 
experience, that the solution was impossible, unless he 
showed that it depended on principles, all, or at least some, 
of which were placed beyond the grasp of human investiga- 
tion: if they were not, it is possible that a man of more ge- 
neral acquirements, or of a more discriminating and analy- 
sing perception, would resolve it in an hour. When there- 
fore we conclude, from the blemishes of former writers, 
that perfection cannot belong to literary productions, and 
that we shall never peruse a faultless work, our conclusion 
can have no certainty unless we prove, at the same time, 
from the nature of perfection, that it cannot enter into the 
creations of human genius. 
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- Every tbing in nature is created for some good end, and 
I have already shown that its being adapted to the fulfil* 
ment of this end is what constitutes its perfection. The 
perfection of the works of man, or, as they are called, the 
works of art, depends in like manner on being intended for 
a good end and being adapted to fulfil it. To determine, 
therefore, whether a work be perfect or not, we must ascer- 
tain whether the end for which it is intended be good, and 
whether it be adapted to fulfil this end. 

The professed end or object of every writer is to make 
the world acquainted with his feelings or perceptions, or 
with the feelings and perceptions of others ; and the object 
of every reader is to become acquainted with the feelings 
or perceptions of the author whom he takes up, or of the 
characters of whom he treats. Both objects are good, be- 
cause they promote the sum of human felicity. 

There is a positive and sensible gratification in commu- 
nicating to others the knowledge which we possess our- 
selves, and this pleasure is increased' when we unburden 
ourselves to them, and make them acquainted with our 
feelings, emotions, passions, antipathies and sympathies^ 
While we are thus employed, we feel them participating in 
our joys and sharing in our regrets: a glow of kindred sym- 
pathy unites us to them, and we seem to enjoy but one 
soul and one spirit. 

These are the pleasures of the writer, but those of the read- 
er are still more vivid. He feels himself conversing with a 
person who unveils to him every secret of his heart, who 
throws no dark disguise over his aversions or propensities, 
who neither reflects nor thinks on what he ought to write, 
bat writes what he thinks. To peruse such a writer and 
not to be pleased, is to divest ourselves altogether of the 
nature of man. Writing, therefore, promotes the happiness 
of him who writes and of him who reads, and the end or 
object of writing must necessarily be good. All that any 
production of the mind wants, therefore, to render it perfect, 
is that it possesses all the qualities that fit it for the fulfil- 
ment of its end. 

The two first ends of writing, as I have just observed, are 
to express our own feelings or perceptions. What consti- 
tutes the perfection of the former is very different from that 
to which the latter branch of writing owes its perfection. 
Works in which we express our perceptions of things are 
necessarily works of science, and abstract knowledge, as 
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metaphysics^ natural philosophy, astronomy, geo^^aphy, 
mathematics, &o. The perfection of this class of works 
does not depend in the least, on expressinc^ and commntii- 
cating to paper oar perceptions or ideas clearly, and defi- 
nitely, because the truth of things^ their relations and differ- 
ences, exist independently of our understanding, or percep- 
tions of them. They do not accommodate themselves to 
the different perceptions of different individuals, and 
therefore it matters little, whether we express our percep- 
tions of them clearly or not, unless we are certain that the 
perception represents the thing perceived exactly as it 
exists in itsetf. The existence it has in our mind is nothing 
if it agree not with the existence which it has in nature. 
Yet the idea in the mind may be very clear and distinct^ 
and very clearlv and distinctly expressed, but the expres* 
sion may still be erroneous, so far as regards the trutt of 
the thing, though it is perfectly correct so far as regards 
the idea in the mind. In other words, it expresses clearly 
the perception in the mind, but not the original truth which 
this perception pretends to convey. All works that et* 
press our perceptions of things are therefore perfect, only 
when they express the real state, nature, relations and 
differences of the things concerning which they treat. Hence 
£uclid's Elements of Greometry is a perfect book, not, 
however, because it communicates to us the real perceptions 
which existed in the mind of Euclid, but because it expresses 
things, relations and differences which then existed, which 
still exist, and which would equally exist, had Euclid never 
perceived them, or had they never been communicated to 
the world. Whenever, therefore, we sit down to communi- 
cate our perceptions through writing, our work must neces- 
sarily be perfect if our perceptions agree with the tilings 
perceived, provided we express these perceptions so clearly 
and distinctly that our language cannot possibly convey 
any other perceptions to the mind of our readers than those 
which exist in our own. 

It may be said, perhaps, that perfection is still unattain- 
able in writing, because even where the idea which exists 
in the mind is clear and correct, we frequently find it im- 
possible to express it in writing so as to convey it without 
the slightest shade of alteration to the minds of others. Tills 
I deny : when the idea is clear, nothing is easier than to 
express it clearly, if we be only acquainted with the mean* 
ing of the terms which we use, and the grammatical stmc- 
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(ure of the language in which we write, t admit indeed the 
impossibility of expressing a confused idea clearly and <tii^- 
tinctly, but there can be no difficulty in expressing a clear 
idea, and in making others perceive it as clearly as we do 
ourselves, whether it be true or false. I understand the man 
who says that a part is greater than the whole, as clearly 
as I do him who asserts the contrary. I can see, therefore, 
only one objection more to the perfection of works of sci- 
ence. It may be said, that there are many othet qualities 
of style, as necessary to the perfection of a work as clecur 
ness of expression, and that it is impossible to attain all 
these qualities in their highest perfection. To this objec-* 
tion I reply, that it is as necessary to distinguish between 
the etegancies of style and the pen ection of wotks, as b^ 
tween a man and bis clothes. A virtuous man is virtuous 
in rags, but he is more agreeable to the eyo in elegant rai- 
ments. Style, like apparel, admits of an endless diversity, 
and consequently there can be no standard of perfection 
applied to it. Twenty writers may differ from each oth^ 
in style, and yet the style of each be elegatxt in the extreme i 
but it is impossible that two of them, much less the whole, 
could differ in their perceptions of things without being er- 
roneous. Perfection then ccxisists in Uie matter, tihought, 
idea or perception which is clo^d in lan^age, and the 
garment which is thrown over it can no more alter its mature 
than coarse raiment can alter the nature of virtue. Bacon> 
Locke, Newton, Descartes and Malebrandie, donotoive a 
particle of their reputation to the elegance of theit style> 
for writers of much greater elegance are entirdy forgotten. 
I admire elegance of style, but I admire it for its beauty^ 
sot for its perfection. Beauty is the mere attribute of a: 
thing, but perfection is the thing itself. 

The case, however, is entirely altered, when we come to 
treat of that branch of writing vriiich treats altogether of 
our feelings. Before I enter on this part, hoWev>er, I miist 
remind my reader, that the observations whidi I havl) made 
on style, apply as much to works of feeling cft imagination 
as to works of science. 1 therefore proce^ by otraerving, 
that when we express our feelings, when we ^j^peal not la 
the reasoning faculty, but to the heart, we must not, ius ill 
the former case, seek to discover whether our feelings ^ 
true or not, because they cannot possibly be otherwise. W# 
may have false perceptions of things, but we cannot poftdi* 
bly have false fieelings, for the very drcuilistanod of hating 
them verifies their existence. It is impossible for any man 
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to have a sensation or feeling that is not.natural. He may 
have a feeling, it is true, which no man ever felt but himself, 
but still it is in him a nataral feeling : it arises from some 
peculiarity in his nature, or from the situation in which he is 
placed ; and feelings arising from peculiar circumstances 
are natural to those who are affected by these circumstances. 
An unnatural feeling is a mere chimera of the understanding, 
for though a profligate man may have feelings at which 
virtue shudders, yet as they necessarily arise from his profli- 
gacy and perversion of mind, they are as natural to lum, as 
benevolence to a man who feels disposed to promote the 
happiness of his fellow creatures. In fact all feelings are 
natural to those who feel them, for if they were otherwise 
itkey could not be felt. As every feeling therefore is natural, 
and as the professed object of every writer who appeals to 
the heart is to express his feelings — to inform us how he is 
afifected on such and such occasions, wherein he agrees witt^ 
and wherein he differs from, the generality of mankind, what 
causes are most apt to render him gay or pensive, credulous 
or mistrustful, irritable or composed — it is obvious, that he 
who gives this faithful picture of himself, produces a perfect 
work, because he makes us perfectly acquainted witjh what 
we seek to know, and what he has professed to make us 
acquainted with. It matters little that he acknowledges 
himself to possess feelings which we should blush to ac- 
knowledge, for if he concealed these feelings or substituted 
others in Uieir stead which he never felt, we should not 
know the truth, we should not know what we sought to 
know, namely the character and disposition of the person 
whose work we read. Suppose a writer were to inform as 
that he always felt a natural abhorrence for every thinn; 
mean and dishonorable, if this be not the fact, what do we 
gain by the information ? Certainly nothing more than decep- 
tion, which is worse than nothing. We are led to believe in 
a something which never existed, and it is at all times better 
to remain ignorant than be deceived. On the other hand, 
we shall suppose that a writer informs us he had a natural 
propensity for theft and cunning from his earliest recollec- 
tion, is it not evident, if he speaks the fact, that such a 
confession is more usefiil to us dian if he had clothed him- 
self in virtues to which he was utterly a stranger ? By telling 
us his real character, we acquire real knowledge, we extend 
our acquaintance with the true nature of man, and if all 
writers were to act thus ingenuously, we should be infinitely 
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better acquainted with human nature than we are at preaeitt* 
A writer therefore should neyer ask himself for a moment 
whether his feelings be such as others would feel on similar 
occasions^ or whether they are right feelings or not: his bii* 
siness is to. report them exactly as they are ; for it is only 
by doing so that we can become acquainted with him. If hD 
stops to think how others would feel in his situation, and 
• gives us the result of his reflections as his own feelings, he 
. makes fools of us, and a liar of himself. 

But it may be said, that we are more improved by a wri* 
ter of dignified feelings, of a. high-bom independent mind 
and an inflexible attachment to virtue, than by a low, insig- 
nificant character, and that a faithfiil portrait of the former 
must be more perfect than one of the latter, though equally 
fidthful to the original. If this were true, the end of afi 
works professing to make us acquainted with the heart and 
its affections, would necessarily be to display the true na- 
ture of virtue and independence of mind, for the perfection 
of a thing regards only its adaptation to the end proposed. 
The ^id of such works, however, is not to make us acquaint- 
ed with virtue, but widi human nature, and this knowledge 
is not to be acquired from any one order or character of 
men. Human nature is more easily traced in the savage, 
than in the profound moralist: the former acts accordii^ to 
the laws of his nature, simply modified by the situation in 
which he is placed ; but in the moralist, the operations of 
human nature are laid under a thousand restrictions. The 
influence of acquired habits and opinions, the rules and 
modes of right conduct, deduced from systems of reasoning 
with which the uncultivated mind is totally unacquainted^ . 
the positive control of moral and theological dogmas, which, 
ihough good in themselves, do not belong to the creed of a 
man in his original state; — these and a thousand other 
causes throw a deep veil over human nature in men of cul- 
tivated minds and regular habits. In fact, such men do 
not well know themselves, for they are moulded into a se- 
cond nature by these influences, and they consequ^illy can- 
not tell how they would stand affected in certain situations, 
bad Ihey never suffered these influences to exert any control 
over them. Whoever, then, describes himself as he is, 
without addition or diminution, is a faithful describer of 
human nature, and therefore produces a perfect work. 
'' Rousseau's Confessions'' are highly admired, though no 
person admires them as being a portrait of a virtuous man. 
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.Their excellence ooosistfi in describing the tnan as he vnA, 
not as we would wish him to be. Had he only drawn audi 
a picture of himsdf as would be pleasing to a virtaoios man, 
he woidd, instead of having described human nature, de- 
scribe only an ideal character that never existed. Tet 
^' Bousseau's Ck>nfessions" are not more perfect flian tiie 
pratings dTthe simple Jessica in Brown's *' American TMes;" 
in the one we behold human nature as clearly as in the 
other. Jessica, as she herself says, ** gives her tfaonghts as 
they come, not as tme, but as hers." Had she given them 
otherwise, we should not know Jessica's real cluffacter. 

I come now to the third species of writing, namely, that 
in which a writer describes the feelings and perceptions of 
others. To this species belong all works of fiction and 
imagination, as the Iliad, the Eneid, novels, romances, fcc. 
Whoever would attempt to write a perfect work of tbte 
kind, attempts a something which he does not understand. 
A novel writer, for instance, sketches out certain dmractei)?, 
places them in certain situations, informs us how they adt 
in these situations, and the passions, fedings, and emotions, 
which every change of circumstance and situation exeited 
in their minds. Now though a person must know how he 
.feels himself in every situation in which he is placed, kt 
liim be ever so dull and stupid, he cannot possibly know 
how he would act and feel in situations in which he neter 
was placed, much less can he know how others would act 
in them. The most he can do is to guess ; but how differM; 
are the guesses of a man, who supposes himself placed in 
certain circumstances, from him who is ipso facto placed ik 
.them. Men in distressed circumstances rail at the rich and 
.pioWerful, and maintain that, if they were in their place, they 
would study to make all mankind happy ; yet such of diem 
as have realised their wishes have, in general, been more 
forgetful of promoting tiie general happiness of society> 
than those who were born to wealth and affluence. H^ 
therefore, who describes the mind, feelings, and diaraetet 
of another, can have no certainty that he describes it right, 
should he even describe it to a hair. If he has not de- 
scribed itTight, his description is imperfect, and as we cantiot 
possibly tell whether he has or not, it is absurd to apply the 
term perfection to such works. 

. It is singular, at the same time, that such works requure 
more genius and comprdiension c^ mind than those which 
are capable of perfection. In works of fiction and imagina* 
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tio0 we make every character fieel and act as we imagiAe 
iiUch a character would really act had he beea so sitaaied. 
We cannot tell, however^ or even guess, how he would act 
but by otir own feelings, nor will our own feelings instruct 
us, unless we place ourselves in bis situation. It is ob- 
vious, then, that the more plastic and yielding our feelings 
are, the more liable 8[re we also to be affected by every 
influence which is exercised over us, and the more do we 
identify ourselves with the interests and passions, the fears 
and hopes, the enjoyments and privations, of others. Hence 
we can more easily place ourselves in their situations and 
guess how they would feel and act in them. It is this sus- 
ceptibility of feeling that constitutes genius; for a man of 
obtuse feelings can never succeed in drawing characters, 
because in whatever situation you place him, his feelings 
scarely suffer a change, and what he cannot feel himself, he 
cannot imagine in others. There will, therefore, be as little 
Tariety in his characters as there is in his feelings, and a 
tame imifonb sameness must necessarily characterise theni 
all. It is different with the enraptured bard or the writer 
of exquisite feeling, who identifies himself with, all the inte- 
rests of humanity, who feels those very emotions and pasr 
sions which he so ardently describes, whose bosom glows 
with that refined generosity, that tender sensibility, that he- 
roic magnanimity which characterise his heroes, and who, 
in a won], finds nothing so exalted in the nature of man, 
nor conceives any thing so generous in the ardor of hid 
affections, of which he does not believe himself capable. It 
is evident, however, that though he has this advantage over 
the writer of dull and obtuse feelings, he cannot still pretend 
ito say how he would feel in the situations in which he 
places others, as he has not been actually in thiem himself, 
and therefore he who paints at a venture, and not from 
actual experience, can have no certainty of giving a faith- 
ful portrait of human nature. He may approach so near it; 
however, that it will be difficult to distingiuish the copy frota 
the original. 

To tixis entire theory of perfection, it will be objected, 
that all animals, but man in particular, are not gifted with 
such qualities, instincts, and powers as are best fitted t^ 
attain the end for which they were created, or that if thejr 
do possess them, they possess others that are destructive 
of them ; that the seeds of imperfection are thickly planted 
in the nature of man, that he has a continual propensity to 
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evil, that this propensity is eternally, thongh insensibly, 
sedncing him from the proper end of his creation, and that 
consequently there can be no perfection in a being com- 
posed of such heterogeneous and discordant elements. A 
i€ply to this objection will form the subject of another 
article. M. M. D. 



OBSERVATIONES QUJEDAM 

AD N. T. A SCRIPTORIBUS ORIENTALIBUS. 

No. II. — [Concluded from No. LIILp. l6l.] 

8. — ^In loco Luc. i. 63, 64. ubi de Zacharia, postquam ob- 
mutuit, dicitur : xai mT^a-a^ Trivaxl^iov typai^fs Kiycor ' Jeoayyi)^ lor) 
rh 0V0I4M «UToD. recte quidem adnotarunt Kypkius, Kuinoelius 
aliique interpretes, vocabulum Xsywv vertendum esse hunc tn 

modum, et respondere fere Hebraico *lb^^7, coll. locis JosepM 

Archaeol. xi. 3, 4. xiii, 4. §. 1 . Quum vero non de8int ioter* 
pretes qui hac phrasi offendantur, et vere locutum esse Zacba- 
riani jam non amplius elinguem, baud supervacaneum erit adnp* 
tare, dicendi vocabulum a pud Chaldaeos Syrosque sexcenties de 
eoetiam, quod aliquis scrt^iV, adbiberi. Dan. vii. 1, 2..de Daniele 
dicitur: postea notavit somnium IDH f^D }tii^*) et summamver* 

borum dixit, i. e. narravit, scripto raandavit. Comm. 2. tHOf 

.*)DM1 bl^^yi Exorsus est Daniet et dixit, i. e. scripsit^ Apud 

-TJ - • T * * 

Barhebraeam, ubicunque de epistolis conscribendis et mittendia 

sermOy itainstituituroratio. Pag. 316. lin.4. Za2^ \^r^ •JsAao 

;^]o w^i scripsit epistolas ad Zangiumy et dixit, i. e. hujus 

argument!. Quae enim aliquis scribit, ea simul dixisse videtur 
amico suo. Pag. 513. lin. 1. o^jo oj^ ]A«^ vA -> miserunt 

scripta etdixerunt, i. e. in quibus haec dixerunt^ biijus argument]. 
Cf. pag. 51. lin. 11. pag. 236. lin. 12, 13. Plenani babes dictio- 
nem in ipso codice sacro 2 Paralipom. ii. 10. 11/1311 D*1^n*)D)i*1 



• • 



et Huramus locutus est (i. e. h. 1. responsum dedit) scripto s. per 
literas. 
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9. — Luc. ix. 5l» xoi oM^ TO TFfoa-ayjrov aurou ifrr^pi^B §1$ *l§gpv* 
fToX^fji., (i. e. proposuit sibi Hierosolyma proficisci); etpaulo post 
V.53. or I TO vgoTcoirov uutov i^y ^ogeuoftsvov i\$ *hpowra\^(/> (quoniam 
H ierosolj^ma proficisCendi consilium ceperat). Reirte ad'huoc lo- 
cum illusUandum notarunt interpretes (vid. Sehl^usnenim s, v. dr^ 
pll^di) form^lHm<rry^!ioo ro 7rpo<roi7cov apud LX X interpretes respop- 
^ere Hebraicse 7 tPllQ niS^ faciem ponere ad aliquid^ i.e. aliquid 

fjEiciendi consilium capere (Jerem. xxi. 10. Ezech. vi. 2). Pras- 
terea autem observandum hancce phrasin Hebraeam ctiiil phrasi 
cogn^ta Q* ^S ]D!^ inprimis de proficiscendi consilio ei de ipso 

itinera usurpari (Jer. xlii. 15. 17. xliv. 12. 2 Reg. xii. 18. 
Dan. xi. 17. Gen. xxxi. 21. 2 Paralip. xx. 3. xxxii. 2. l>an. 
ix. S), eandemque Syris et Arabibus quam faroiliarisainuiro esse^ 
adeoque in lingua Persica et Turcica esse obviam. Syriace di<* 

citnr ^^j )Qw Barhebr. Cbron. pag. 167. lin. 4. pag. 244. lin. 

^* oipuA^ >3jQ9 Barhebr. pag. 333. lin. 7* 422^. lin. 4, oilaa* .JZ^ 
pag. 376. lin. 9. 576. lin. 5. 584. lin. 2. inf. v. c: pag. 201 : 

woioa} wboi >3aip VstXaJoU Hierosolyma versus directa erani 
fades eorum, i. e. Hierosolyma tendebant. Arabes eodem sensu 

dicunt A^^ convertit se aliquo^ i. e. profectus est^ v. c. in 
Bohaeddini vit. Salad, pag. 12: 

a. •• 1-^ 

et Jirmus mansit in consilio Damascum proficiscendi: Persae 
O^W' iSjJ et O^Jj^lJjJ^ Turc« yJLJajLjjj 
Ita enim in Humajun nameh (Gramm. Meninsk. pag. 190. 

ed. maj.) : aI^S Sj^^ sfjt; ifi^i^ j^ ^^ inquisitionem ejus 
(vestis furto ablatae) faciem versus urbem posuit, i. e. urbem 

petiit, ubi interpres Turcicus: i^y^ ^ji^ ei>^" ^^^ ui***^ 

V>!^'- i^a" niodo occurrit Turcicum «-*v^^ jy*, in Locmani 
fab. Leonis etTauri, pag. 142. Gramm. Meninsk. recent. (Vin- 
dob. 1756.4): 

postquam taurus hoc vidit, ad illius fugiendam faciem posuit, 
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i. e te in fitgam dedit. Eadem phrasis legitur in Chronico 
I PeregriBarum, p. 7. 8. 11. ed. Const. 

4 

10»-— Luc« ii. 58. 6 Si vlhg roO Mpwww odx ^ii «ou r^y xr^ceX^f 
xX(vi|, i. e. non habet domicilium fixum sibique proprinm. E^-^ 
deni pbrasi Saladinos apud Barhebreum^ pag. 406. utitur in* 
oratione ad milites: \^o^ ygim'^ \mJ^ ^on^aiajt }:^] j^^]^^ ^ma P 
•o. -:^ \^ uon retnanet Francis tn ora maritima, ubi caput 

reclinpUj pr^tt^r Tyrum, quam si ceperimus, desperandum ett tit 
de exitUj et Ubtrati $umu8. 

1 1.-*- Ad locum celeberrimum Job. vi. 32 — 34. in quo Re- 
demtor se ipsom pani caletti, patiique vita compamt, ejt ad 
fonnnhiniy qua kleni in sacra cnena in9tituenda uaus est, in qua 
contraf panis aorporia Christi exhibel sjmbolum et imaginem/ 
praeter loca Siracidai (xxiv. IQ. 21) et Pbilonis a Wetstenio lau- 
data, in quibus lex Mosaica cibus coelestis vocatur, conferri 
potest locus carminis Samaritani inediti, quod cum multia id 
geiiua aliis in codice Harleiano, Musei ]Ehritannici LondinaiK 
s}8 (cujus aliquam partem mox vulgaturi sunius) ext^t^ et m 
cetebranda lege Mosdica versatur. Comma carminis decimum 
quintum, cujus duo hemistichia — alphabeticum enim est carmen 
— a litera Samecb ordinatur, ita habent : 

\srh rr\y\x> 

Alimcntum vitae nostrse 

(iiunt) tabulce legis^ 

Alimentum nunquam deficiens^ 

in secula seculorum. 
Interpretatio Arabica e regione posita, in qua plerumque me- . 
taphorae audaciores glossem^^ibus satis dilutis cesserunt, ita 
aouat: 
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ibL« h. 1. materiam potat. Eadem imagioe^ qua scriptorea 
Apocryphi et poeti Samaritanus, quem his fere coaevum censeo^ 
de sapientia Dei^ quam in lege Mosaica conspicuam esse et in 
earn quasi descendisse censebant (Sic ]. c. commV 23. Bar. 3. 
37)> Redemtor de se utitMr, in quem verbuni s. sapientia Dei 
d^scMiderat. 

12,— -Act. vii, 56. '/Sow istmqSi Toy$ wpetvwg a»gcffyiiivov$, xou rav 
olovTou iyipinou Ix It^iwv ka-Taora rou Bequ. Ex iiofc unoioco 
abunde patet^ quam falsa sit eorum opinio^ qui ulov rou Mpwww 
vel hominetn, universe, vel prophetam indicare existimant^ et 
uoice veram esse eoruin sententiam, qui Messiam h. I. Chrislum 
hoc attributo notari docuerunt. Admodum verisimilia est pofro 
eorumdem sententia, fluxisse hoc Messise epitheton e loco 
Dan. n^ii* 13. Utrumque mirifice confirmatur loci^ quibtisdain 
libni apocryphi, qui ab Hetmcho nomen liabet, et naper a Ven! 
Laurence, Oxoniensi,ex ^thiopica lingua conversi publici juris 
factus est (The book of E^noch, the prophet, an apocryphal 
pvoducuon supposed to have been lost for ages, but discovered* 
at tbcir close of the last century in Abyssinia ; now first translated 
frOQii an j£thiopic Ms. in the Bodleian Library, by Rich. Lau» 
reoce^ Oxford, 1821). In hoc enim libro, quem ex^unte He- 
rodift Magui regno exaratum esse bene monstravit editor, et in' 
qua Danielis liber saepissin^ imitando expressus est» haec Mes* 
siee periphrasis baud raro ita occurrit, ut eandem et Judaeis circa 
Ckfistum nattun faniiliarero, et e Danielis libro petitam ecyse fa- 
cile sibi persuadeas; Vide cap. xlvi. 1 — 3. Ixi. 10. L3. }?,. 
Ixviii. 38. Ixix. 1. 

Id.-^Capillus de capite decidens (Act. xxvii. 34.) de re admo- 
dum viK et tenui non solum in V. T. per proverbium dicitur 
(2 Sam. xiv. 1 1. cf. Vorst. de Adag. N. T. c. 6) sed etiam apud 
Arabes. Apud Meidanium in. magna proverbiorum sylloge 

adhuc inedita hoc etiam legitur jrapo/ftiov : jXmJV ^ i^y^^ 

laSUJ t vilior, quam capillus decidens. 

14. — Mirati sunt interpretes, cur idolura Baal Rom. xi, 4. et 
subinde apud LXX interpretes (Zeph. i. 4. Hos. ii. 8) cum arti- 
culo femineo (^ BaaX) legatur, alibi cum masculo (Num. xxii,^4^1. 
1 Sam. xvi, 31), variasque ejus rei causas excogitarunt, quarum 
tamen nulla satisfacit Vera causa ex nostra qualicunque opi^ 
nione quaMrenda est in usu loquendi Rabbinorum et Arabiim, ' 
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qui idola, utpote debilia et vana D^M propterea dicta) genere 
femineo compellanti /TVt^ (vide Buxtorfii Lex. Cbald. et>Tal- 

mud. pag. 94), et S^l 9 S^Sfl i. e. dea, it. idolutn. 

# 

15.— -Dictio proverbialis multis rationibus illustrata, quae Rom. 
xii. 20. extaty e Prov. xxv. 22. proprie imitando expressa: 

yip %0M¥, avipaxag icvpig aapiucng ir) r^v xifaXviv oiutov : itidem e 
wap^^fMoKayla Arabum egregie illustrari potest. Etenim prima, 
inprimis pruna cordis, alibi ignis hepaiis imaginem prabent cir- 
rarum urentium, animi aestuaotis et pudore svffusi. QuiotoSi 
Haririi consessus bis verbis termiuatur^ 

^^^^ p=^ v.5^ yhb L^j L5^*^j *^*' f* 

deinde valedixit tnihi^ relinquens cordi meoprunas tamariscindSf 
i. e. vivacissimas curas. Est enim Lai tamarisci geiiusy cujus 

pnins ignero diutissime servare dicuntur (v. H. Alb. Schutens 
ad Meidan. Prov. pag. 250). Arabsiades in vita Timuri (T. I. 
pag. 294. 296. ed. Manger.) de praefecto quodam arcis^ cui 
foras egresso incolae portam occluserunt : cum non haberet re- 

fugium, prater arcem Alnasja, at hac earn prodidisset, caSI^ 

x^XxT ^ ^U!l suoquejecori ignem injeeisset, omnem mavit ruden^ 
tern cet. Ad quern locum M angerus notat: '^ Gemina ratione pag. 

126. ed. Gol. habet «-Ji» cf^ adussit corda, et «3ub^ 'Jfj^ 
cauterium jecoribus inussit, eadem ex Metaphora^ qua aptid 
Lat. urere pro dolore afficere, cruciare." Sensus igitur loci» 
apud Salomonem et Paulum^ flagitante etiam contextu, est : gra- 
vissiiuis eum curis obrues, eumque animi sui hostilis tibique in- 
fensi pudebit. 

16. — Quo sensu viri nequam in epist. Judae comm. 12. vo- 
centur ve^eXai avuS^oi, pandet egregia Schultensii ad Haririum (I. 
pag. 117) annotatio. Queniadmodum enim Arabes hominem 
liberalem pluviae nubique comparant, ita magnum niagnorum 
poUicitatorem^ qui vauam tantum speciem liberalitatis et virtutis 
prae se fert, nubem appellitant, quae tonando et fulgurando 
pluviam ostentat quidem, sed non fundit. Hinc jam inter 
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Adagi Oolii N. A% t«Vst; Ckss^ wiX^ t^ sape parum aqua est 
sub ionatrice sc. nube, et in Hist. Timuri T. i. p. 56:. 

ut 81 fulguret populo sitienti nubes, 

at ubi ^iderunt earn, vento pulsa discutitur. 

IT'-^Elibris sacris Nasoraeoruin, dialecto quadam inter Sjriar 
cam et Cbaldaicam interoiedia scriptis^.has locutionea senten*- 
ciaique notavimus, quarum geminse in N. T. reperiuntur. ];jq£I 
|^)o caro et sanguis, de genere humano, v. c. {^}o ];.mO! )V)n?i^ 

ore humano, T. i. pag. 14. ed. Norberg, cf. <roig^ xal alfia. 
Matth. xvi. 17. Galat. i. 16. Ad Matth. vi. 3. cf. ibid. T. i. 

p. SO : ^Aa£>9l»o| ^f^U \J ^oamlilaxa^ ^.-^ ■ i iVno ^ZuQou o] 
^pojZ \J ^^-'-^-^ ^Qiul^SofflO si dedentis dextris vestris, ne 
dicatissinistrisvestrisy etsidederitissinistris vestris, dextris vestris 
nedicatis, cf. etiam locum Sunns in Fod. Orientis^T. i. pag. 159* 

Ad Matth. vii. Id. cf. T. i. pag. 40: Woo ) >no\ ^ ]\\x,aCo )i> 

^^£^v^ g r>^.*^...r^ ^xw ^'•'^^; Jidi et perfecti ! quidquid 

vobis pero&um est, noUto Jaeere proximo vestro. Ad Matth. 

V. 21^ 22 : ,n,i.i./\^ \xsi AftO )^|o \o\ \:^am1£>\ \}£^Jilius, qui 

patrem et matrem spemit, judicii reus est. T. xi. pag. 212. 
lingua tertia dicitur de lingua calumniatrice, ut Sirac. xxviii. 15. 

G. GESENIUS, 

THEOL. D. BT P. O. IN ACADEMIA 
FRIDERICIANA HALENSI. 

Hala Saxonum, mense Julio, cioi.occcxxii. 



A REPLY TO GULCHIN 

" ON THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING." 

[See Clfunical Journal, LIIL p, 55.] 

X OUR entertaining and intelligent correspondent professes bioi* 
self to be unable to indicate the Hebrew source of the foliow- 

voL. xxvn. a. Ji. no. uv. r 
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ing story, which Bishop Taylor relates in his Work '' On the 
Liberty of Prophesying :" — 

''I end HJth a story, which I find in the Jews' books: — When 
Abraham sat at bis tent-door, according to his custom, waiting to 
entertain strangers, he espied an old man, stooping and leaning on 
his staff, weary with age and travel, c(»ming towards him, who 
was 100 years of age. He received him kindly, washed his 
feet, provided supper, and caused bim to sit down. But, o1>senr- 
ing that the old man ate and |nrayed not, nor begged for a bless- 
ing on his meat, he asked bim why he did not worship the God 
of heaven? The old man told him that he worshipped the fre 
only, and acknowledged no other God : at which answer Abraham 
grew so zealously angry, that he thrust the old man out of his tent, 
and exposed him to all the evils of the night and an unguarded 
condition. When the old man was gone, God called to Abraham, 
and asked him where the stranger was ? He replied, ^ I thrust him 
away, because he did not worship thee.' God answered him : ' I 
have suffered him these 100 years, although he dishonored me; 
and couldst not thou endure him one night when he gave thee no 
trouble?' Upon this, saith the story, Abraham fetched him back 
vgain, and gave him hospitable entertainment and wise instruct 
tion." The worthy and pious Bishop adds, *^ Go thou and do 
likewise, and thy charity will be rewarded by the God of Abra- 
ham." 

1 have searched for this story in the extracts from the Hebrew 
books^ w hich are furnished by Wetstein in his Edition of. the 
New Testament ; 1 have examined *' the Rev. J. P. Stebelin's 
Rabinical Literature, or the Traditions of the Jews« contained 
in their Talmud and other Mystical Writings," 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1748 ; and also J. Lightfoote's " Erubhin or Miscel- 
lanies^ Christian^ J udaicall, and others;" and lastly, 1 And no 
mention of it in Jo. Chr. fVagcnseilii Tela Ignea Sat ana, A. e. 
Arcani et horribiles Judaorum adversus Christum Deum et 
Xiianam Religionem Libri avixdorot, Altdorfii Noricorum l68l. 
4to, which was in 1674 published at the same place under the 
following title : — Sota, A. e. Liber Mischnicus ae Uxore AduU 
terii suspecta, una cum Libn En Jacob Excerptis Gemara 
Versione Latina, et Commentario perpetuo. But, though 1 
have not discovered the object of my search, I have in this last 
work, p. 192, met with something, which may amuse your 
readers, in another story about Abraham : — 

Nimirum habuit Abrahamus hoc in perpetuo more positum, 
ut occasionem ad veri Dei cultum perducendi homines sedulo cap- 
taret, idque, si Judaeos audimus, etiam admodum juvenis adhur, 
et cum apud patrem degeret, fecisse deprehenditur. Locas face- 
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tos e Midraschim hac de re est in Schahch. Hak.- p« 8 : nee 
me contioeoy quin Lat. interpretationem afferam. Ergo fertur, 
Tharam Abrahami patrem, oon idolatrain , tantum fuisse, sed et 
idola parasse^ et eoruiii veDditione quaestuin fecisse niaxinmm. 
Forte negotiorum causa» iter eiaiiquando suscipienduro erat: Abra- 
liamum igitur taberiiae prseficit. Ceterum liunc si quis accedebat 
emtor, quaesivit Abraham us ex eo^ quot anuos natus esset ? Isto 
vero aoDorum numerum edisserente, turn Abrahamus, ' Quxso te»* 
inquiebat, ' mi homo, annon oppido insauis, qui, cqin tantam 
aetatem agas, tamen idoUim adorare instituis, quod x^^^ i^o^ V^f^i 
demum, e rudi materia fuit effictum V Quamobrem suffusi pudore 
quotquot emtum venerant, iufecta re discesseruut. Adfuit pos- 
tremo anus quaedam, offam gestans, sacrificatura eam,/ut aiebat, 
omnibus, quae in Abrahami taberna prostabant, numinibus. Hie 
quidem Abrahamus, ira percitus, amplius sc coutinere non valens^ 
accepto fuste omnia numina comminuit, solo inter ea maj ore relic to 
incolumi, cujus manibus fustem ipse commisit. Interea teniporis 
reversus pater, illamque stragem cum horrore aspiciens, quis cam 
edidisset, Abrahamum interrogat. ' Eiiim vero/ iuquit Abr., ' ne- 
scio quae vetula adventarat, offam consecrans istis numinibus : ibi 
tumultus inter ea ortus est Jonge maxiraus, unoquoque sibi offam 
deposcente. Deniqne eo res rediit, ut magnum illud, reliquisque 
valentius, arrepto fuste, minorum temeritatem compescere, et 
poenam, quam, mi pater, vides, de iis sumere cogeretur. (Negante 
patre, id accidere potuisse, cum sensu omni numina sua careant, 
turn vero exprobrare ei coepit filius ineptissimam superstitionem, 
quod iis honorem deferret, quae inanima esse ipse agnosceret, 
quodque opem ab iis praestolaretur, quae a suis capitibus fustium 
contusiones averruncarc nequirant.*) Sed Thara, sana consilia 
baud admittens, adversus filium apud Nimrodum accusationem 
instituit : qui vocatum Abrahamum jubet ignem adorare illico. A^ 
Abraham us, ' Magis est,' iuquit, ' ut aquam quis adoret ; haec 
enim ignem extinguit/ Ergo, quando ita visum esset, jubetur 
aquam venerari Abr. ; sed is, / Inio,' excipit, * potius nubes ado- 
randae sunt ; nam hae aquas sustiuent/ Nubibus cultum deferre 
jussus, majori jure hunc vento competere regerebat, quod is nuben 
dispergeret. Verum nee ad hunc divino cultu prosequendum, 
permoveri potuit, causam allegans, quod homo adversus ventum 
adhuc queat consistere, nee proinde aequius videri, quam ut bomi« 
DCS »8ese invicem adorare debeant. Tandem Nimrodus sentient 
ludum et jocum tantum se esse Abrahamo, in fornacem ardentem 
eundem actutum conjici jussit. 

I shali conclude my Paper with a story from the History of - 
Genghizcan the Great, p. 138 : — 

' " Non habentur haec in Schahch. Hak,, sed supplemus ea ex KfOVT 
*1BD P* S4. b. ubi tameu ceteroquin multa aUtier geata narrantur«'^ 
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A rtmarkahk FaHe of three devout Piigrim$,from Miconii. 
One Persian Author, after having much condemned this step of the 
Callffy compares him to three devout pilgrims, of vrhom a Fable 
if related, which is much talked of in the countries of the Le?aot; 
and in reality the application is good. One day, says he, three 
devout pilgnms, travelling together, perceived in the fields some 
rotten bones ; they stopped to consider them, they disputed, and 
neither of the three could agree to what kind of animal it was these 
bones belonged. They therefore resolved to pray to God that the 
anhnal might return to life, and agreed to make their prayers one 
after the other. The first had not finished his prayer before a 
great wind rose, and brought the scattered bones together. Hea- 
ven heard the prayer of the second also, and the bones were covered 
with veins, nerves, and flesh. And the prayer of the third com- 
pleted the miracle : life entered into the machine, which began 
to stir; and they immediately beheld a lion strong and terrible, 
who, getting upon his feet, came and devoured the three devoot 
pilgrims, who had made so many prayers for him. 

E. H. BARKER. 
Thetford, Jpril, 1822. 



AFRICAN FRAGMENTS. 



No. IV .-^Continued from No. LI I I. p. 117.] 



Some Fragments extracted from [t«X^f^^]L'ab6u el Feda's Description 

of the Provinces of Egypt. 

Cairo. 

The city of Cairo is situated to the left of Fostat:' it was 
built by the Fatemyte Khalifs/ who reigned in the west of Africa, 

■ r III I -^-^— ^,^.^_^ 

« Whilst Amrou ben el-Aas [o^WJ ^^ ^J^l was waging war in 
^gyp^ he pitched his tent in the plain where Fostat now stands. A 
dove having come thither to make its nest, Amrou would not disturb it 
when he departed, but left his tent standing there. Some time after^ 
wards when be passed that place, he was desirous of commemorating 
this action ; he therefore ordered a town to be built on the spot, which 
he named Fostat, that is to say, tent. This town is now called Old 

Cairo [(JuXalt jj^&«]. 

• The princei of this dynasty pretended to have descended in a direct 
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mid afterwards concjuered Egypt. Tbe first prince of this Dy- 
nasty who reigned in Egypt, was £1 Moaz M&dd/ the son of 
£l Mansure Ism&el, the son of £1 Kassim Muhaoiedi theson of 
El Mehedy Abeed-Allah. He conquered the many provinces 
of Egypt, and laid the foundation of Cairo in the year of the 
Hejra 359- (A. D. 976.) The ground upon which this city 
was built was a garden belonging to the sons of Teelune,^ who 
resided in the neighbourhood of the city of their princes, known 

by the name of El K^taya. They gave it Che name of SybUIt 

El Kahira, which signifies Victorious, thus intimating that it 
would triumph over all resistance. Cairo is not on the banks 
of the Nile, but to the East, and near Fostat, which being on 
the Nile, is the general resort of travellers, and where ships lie 
in safety ; hence there is more trafiic than at Cairo, and mer* 
chandise is procured at more moderate prices. 

The Pharos, Watch-tower, or Light-house^ of Alexandria. 

Among the curiosities of Egypt is the [SL»j<XaCm( i^ljU] 
Tower of Alexandria; its height is one hundred and eighty 

[Ifi]^] cubits.' It was built as a point of remark to ships, be- 
cause Alexandria is situated on a fiat land without hill or moun- 
tain, and there was placed on the top a mirror of burnished 
steel/ for the purpose of seeing from it at a great distance ships 

line from Aly [45^ J> and Fatmah L**l^l*J his wife, daughter of 
Muharaed, the Arabian prophet. This dynasty began to reign io 
Africa in the year of the Ilejra 29(J. (A. D. 908.) 
' They once asked this prince which braucb of the Ait- Aly he belonged 

to; Moas, drawing his scimitar from its scabbard, replied, L£5^*^' i<\^J 
thii is my genealogy. Then throwing to his soldiers hanJsful of gold, 

be added, [c5*«*^ I^XAJ thii it my race. 

* Ahmed ebn Tulune [^^^ ^t «X»£^u was the founder of the 

dynasty of the Tulunites [(^>^^ 45^] in Egypt, which expired in the 
li92d year of the Hejra. 

3 Dra'ain, i. e. cubits. It is a measure from the elbow to the end of 
the middle finger of afull-tized man, 20 Enghsh inches and a half is one 

cubit, or 4 yards make T cubits ; so that according to ['*w 1 ^^] 
L*Abou el FSda, the watch-tower is 309 feet high. 

♦ r JJua)t O^jJ^ ^^ Hedid-Esseeny, literally, iron-brass, q. d. 
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of Europe/ The Cbristians^ however, contrived to get it de- 
stroyed in the early period of Islaemisni, during the Kalifat of 
£1 Walid ibn Abdelmelk. 

The Bower, or El Arych J^f,j^y 

El Arych was formerly one of the finest towns in Egypt : the 
air was pure and temperate, and fresh water was found there. 
It is reported that famine having ravaged Palestine, the bre^' 
thren of Joseph came into Egypt to purchase provisions; but 
they had scarcely reached the neighbourhood of El Arych when 
they were arrested by the guards placed by Joseph on the fron- 
tiers, whereupon the captain of the guard wrote to Joseph a 
letter of the following purport : 

*' A deputation of the sons of Jacob of Canaan have just 
arrived near us : famine having ravaged their territories, they 

desire to purchase wheat [^^]." Whilst they sojourned on the 

frontiers, waiting for Joseph's order to permit their entrance 
into Eg} pt, they made a bower of reeds and branches of trees 
to keep off the sun's rays. Ever since that period this place 
has been called El Arycha, that is to say, the Bower.^ Fruits 
and dates are found herein abundance, also pomegranates, called 



w 



[iS^.y^^ u^^U pomegranates of El Arych, which are the 
best in Egypt. 

burnished steel. The French translation has rendered (g*^s^ I «^^<^^ 

•■ 

acier de la Chine, Steel of China ; but this is unquestionably an error, for 
the word esseeny is well known to be the Arabic word for brass. The 
French translator, therefore, in rendering Esseeny, of China, has followed 
ihe sound, but not xhe sense of the word. 



' [f-lr' *r*^*l^^] marakub errume, ships of Rome. "The Arabian 

writers designate by this term ships of all the Christian nations of Eu- 
rope, or of all those nations who acknowledged the supremacy of the 
pope in the early ages of the Muhamedan ^ra, or the 7th and 8th cen- 
tury of the Christian JEtsl, 

» These bowers are erected by the Jews in the courts of their houses 
in (Northern Africa, 6r at least in) West and South Barbary, to this day, 
during the feast of the passover, which period lasts seven days. They eat 
and drink, and receive fisits, in these bowers of reeds and boughs^ 
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The two Pyramids, El Haraman.' 

Among the most remarkable ruins in Egypt are the Pyramids. 
These are two enormous and very ancient edifices ; they are so 
lofty that an arrow shot from a good bow would not reach the 
top. They are said to be ancient sepulchres, and many fables 
have been related respecting them« (May it please God to let 
the truth be discovered.) They are situated a day's journey 
from Fostat, on the western shore or bank of the Nile, and are 
surrounded by many others, none of which approach in size 
the two pyramids. 

On the Pyramids, extracted from the Geography of Bakuy, 

The two pyramids situated opposite to Fostat are constructed 
with large s<]uare stones: these ediiices have four sides, forming 
as many equilateral triangles, each side having four hundred and 

aixty cubits^ [gb^lv ^^^^'^ perpendicular height is tliree hundred 
sod seventeen cubits. 

The pyramids are enormous structures, built with soKdity, as 
well as with symmetry ; they have never been shaken by the vio- 
lence of the winds, nor by the ravages of tempests, nor by the 
shock of earthquakes^ It is said that the following words were 

found written on them in the Mousneddy character uasL 

^* We have been so powerful as to raise these monuments ; 
let him that would show his strength undertake to demolish them, 
although it is easier to destroy than to erect. We have covered 

them with a cloth of silk [^^i^], let him that is able clothe 

them with a cover of common matting [A^^i^]." It is pretended 
that there was discovered in one of these ancient monuments a 

' [aLo«^H] £1 HaramaD,i. e. the two pyramids. This word is the dual 

of [f^lt]. The true dimen^ons of the pyramids have perhaps never 

been accurately ascertained. Volney in his chapter on the ruins and py- 
ramids in his Lettres sur TEgyptc, &c. says, " On a me8ur6 plusieurs fuis 
leurs liauteursjpar des precedes g^ometriques,etcbaque operation a donit^ 
un r^sultat difierent, pendant qu'une calculation r^ente donne 600 pieds 
tor chaque face a la grande, et 450 pieds de hauteur perpendiculaire/' 
* See note 3, p. 249. 
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leaf/ which was deciphered by a aheik of the monasterj of 

Kalniune, [m^^^ >e^] ^s follows: ** We have examined the 
motions of tne stars, and we perceived that a scourge or cala- 
mity falling from heaven, and also proceeding from the earth, 
would destroy all vegetables as well as animals. When our 
observations were terminated we weut in search of our King, 

Sureed ben Saluke [opU ^ ^Jy**\ and we said unto him : 
Elevate for thyself and for thine household, sepulchres which 
time shall be unable to destroy. Then Sureed ben Saluke built 
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for himself the pyramid of the East [^/^' p/*'']>* ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
the West [^^t C^^'] ^^^ his brother; and the smaller one, 

called El Muzer Ly>J' f^^'l f^r ^^^ nephew. When Sureed 
died he was interred in the Eastern pyramid, and his brother in 
that of the West, and the remains of his nephew, Kerourse 

[u^V^ ' were deposited in that called Muzer which is situ- 
ated below the others. The descent into all these edifices was 
by a subterraneous passage a hundred and fifty cubits long, Tbe 
gate of the oriental pyramid is in the Eastern side, that of the 
Western on the West, and that of Muzer on the North. These 
pyramids tontain incalculable riches, l^e narrative impofts 
that these words were translated from the Coptic into Aral^." 

JAMES G. JJCfiSON. 

' Bakuy says that this leaf was written 395 years before the Dehige,. 

* Volney attempts to prove the etymology of the word pyramid. He 
first makes it Greek, then Egyptian, he then gives it an Arabic deriva- 
tion ; but finding no p in that language, he substitutes b, and constitutes 
the word bouramis; he then substitutes the final t for 5, making it 
bouram it, '^c'est-ordire caveau des morts,*' It is curious to see what 
changes and permutations etymologists will adopt for tlie purpose of 
proving some favorite hypothesis : they write whole pages to prove, 
not the truth, but their own dogma ! — ^We will not discuss the etymology 
of the word pyramid, a term used only by Europeans, but unknowain tbe 
country where those immense masses have been erected ; but we will ob- 
serve, that the term which designates these edifices in Egypt is hurem, 
i. e. a sanctuary, sacred place, consecrated ground. All depositories of the 
dead among the descendants of Ismael are consecrated ground, and this 
is a reason for supposing that these biiildings were erected for preserving 
the body from the ravages of war, as the embalming was to preserve tbe 
component parts of that body from decomposition, so as to be enabled at 
the expiration of 6000 years to receive the soul again to animate it; a' 
circumstance which was generally believed in Egypt before the time of 
Moses. 
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THE ARITHMETIC OF THE HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 



No. III. — [Continued from No, LLp. 1?.] 

A.S the design of these suggestions is to advert to materials, at 
least, for what may be called an Arithmetical exposition of 
Scripture, the particular of Numbers has not jet been concluded. 
It closes, however^ with the preseut No. by noticing some par- 
ticular texts in which the word Number occurs — a few additional 
terms to what have alreadv been considered — and also some' 
enumerations which appear contradictory to each other^ or to 
correctness and matters of fact. Afterwards there will follow in 
successive order,, the Measures, Weights, and Money of the 
Sacred Writings ; each of which will be entitled to a distinct 
and deliberate consideration. 

The Application of the wprd, or idea of. Number, in 
different parts of the Bible, is worthy of being noticed. The 
rule^ mentioned in N^. ii. p. 15, is generally, if not uniformly, 
true : that when ^S)DD stands before the word with which it is 
coiniected, it signifies many ; and when after it, a few* 

Job xvi. 22. nSDD fllJlCf and Job xxxvi. 26. VaiCT nSDD have 
directly opposite meanings: the former denoting a small number, 
and the latter, a multitude. 

Deut. xxxiii. 6. *)3D0 VilQ NTI should be read in English : 
*^ And let his men be a number:" and there is no necessity for 
the Italic addition of the common version. 

Gen. xxxiv. 30. ^^X>12 ^/ID ^JKI " But I, men of a number:" 
very few. So "JSpD **n2 in Deut. iv. 27- must also be inter- 
preted. 

Ps. xc. 12. ITD^/niD^ "to reckon," or, "distribute our 
days;" is so to enumerate them, as to improve the smallness of 
their number to the greatest advantage. 

Eccl. vii. 27* lUlOT "a complete enumeration:'' such a 
one, no doubt, Solomon had made among the women of his 
seraglio. 

Dan. V. 26. TMiO MD are compared with Job vii. 3. *DD by 
Michaelis, and rendered " numerans^ uumeravit." Supplem. 
p. 15J8. 

When the Redeemer said, as recorded in Matt. x. 30, *1)iMf 
l§ x«i td r^ix^i 'na Ki^dKya irao'M ^pi$|X)}|Xfyai fiai ; " But even 
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all the hairs of your head are enumerated ;'' he intimated the 
kind condescension of Providence in numbering all the circum- 
stances and proceedings of the saints. The Syriac version of 
this text reads yilo ^jq^^j^u literally, '' the numerable part of 
your head/' omitting the usual word for hair, 1^^i0 : but in the 

corresponding passage of Luke xii. 7* this word appears* This 
text^ says the learned Lightfoot, puts me in mind of Luke xxi. 
18. Kai 6p]^ ex r^^ xtpoLXr^g v^t^Siv od jx^ o^oXi^rai; which appears 

to be a proverbial speech, by 1 Sam. xiv. 45. /IHI^lCfD 79^ ODi 

mt"lK ^mC\. See his Works, ii. p. 1251. fol. ed. of 1684. 

Rev. xiii. 17, IB. Th apty^v to5 iifiplov or riv &p$6fjLov rou 6fi' 
/xaro^ avTou : ^^ The number of the beast/' or, ** the number of 
his name," stands for the numerical value of the letters that 
compose his name. This is expressed in Greek by *^xfj," or, 
, according to some readings of Griesbach^ '' ^axoViai iixa t^;" 
and at full length in Syriac, A.«o ^^jAtso ipo A* *^ six hundreds 

and sixty and six." See a lengthened discussion of this subject 
in Calmet's Bibl. Encyclop. on Antichrist, 4th ed. — On the 
general word Numerus, for a judicious and scriptural amplifica- 
tion, consult the Clavis Script. Sac. a Matt. Flacio lUyrico, 
p* 749^ 750; — a work on Biblical Literature that deserves to be 
better known. 

The Numeral Words, in addition to those noticed in No. 
II. which seem to require some expository remarks for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the texts in which they occur, are the follow- 
ing ; and appear in the writings of the New Testament. 

Jiax^o-ioi, ^^)^, two hundreds. Acts xxvii. 37. huxo^tM 

f jSSojx^xovra If ; ** two hundreds seventy-six/' This, says Park- 
hurst, to some not sufficiently acquainted with the state of an- 
cient shipping about this time, may appear an extraordinary 
number, but it is not. Josephul^, who, a very few years before, 
namely, in the procuratorship of Felix, was sent from Judea to 
Rome, tells us in his life, (Sect. 3.) that the ship in which he 
sailed, and which was shipwrecked in the Adriatic, had on board 
*^ about six hundred men,'' vegl k^uKoa-lovs rov aptSftov ovres* 

'Exaroy, n^, a hundred. The circumstance of so large a 

produce as *^ a hundredfold," mentioned in Matt. xiii. 8.^ has 
not been noticed by Commentators in general : but it was ob- 
served by that interesting Lexicographer, the late Rev, John 
Parkhurst ; who has, by his two Scripture Dictionaries, con- 
tributed so much to the service and success of Biblical science. 
Citing from the father of Greek history, he writes: — ** Herodotus, 
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Iib« I. cap. 193. says^ that the country about Babylon was so 
fertile as constantly to produce two hundred^ and sometimes 
three hundred fold/* From *' an Agricultural Experiment," 
recently made by Dr. Adam Clarke , it was shown that, by sub- 
dividing and transplanting, *^ £ grains of wheat had yielded 574 
distinct plants ;" and in the following season, '^ the one of these 
multiplied itself into 900 plants, and the second grain into 9l6!" 
See the West. Meth. Mag. for September, 1822. p. 573, 574. 

Tgo-cragaxovTa, -j^oll, forty. 2 Cor. ii, 24, T6(r<rapaK0VTot 
(TrXrjyug elliptically, but not unusually, omitted : Bos Ellips. 
p. 177. and Wetstein on Luke xii, 47.) w«pa ft/av, *' forty 

(stripes) save one.*' The rule in Deut. xxv. 3 : K/1W^D^XD*1K 
T'D^ was (according to Michaelis, ** Laws of Moses," lii. p. 
446.) since the Babylonish captivity, observed by the Jews with 
such ridiculous scrupulosity, as noted here by the Apostle. Jo^ 
sephus even represents the Law as ordering vXvjyois T$G'<rapaKOVT€c 
fji,ioc$ AsiTouo-i}^: Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 8. sect. £1, S3. The mo- 
dern Jews observe the same custom, as appears from the case 
of the wretched Acosta — which article see \n Bayle's Diet. 
note F. 

Ji6T6^, — j-fc ^Li^Li two years. In Matt. ii. l6: Miro SictoiIj 

means, ^* from the beginning of," or, " entrance into, the 
second year." Aristotle uses the word in this sense when he 
says. Hist. Anim. lib. ix. 5, stags, SisrsT^, ** of the second year" 
begin first to produce horns. But it is certain, that stags do 
this at the beginning of their second year. Further, Herod is 
said. Matt. ii. 7, to have ** accurately learned of the Magi 
the time of the star's (first) appearance," tov ;^poyoy toD faiVO[x,ivou 
aoTE^o^, and ver. l6j '^to have slain all the children" am SieroO; 
and under, according to the time which he had of them learned 
by accurate inquiry. But it is impossible that the Magi, 
whether they were of Arabia or Persia, should spend more than 
a year in coming to Jerusalem, and thence to Bethlehem, which 
confirms the interpretation of atfo 8irro3; here given. — Park- 
hursfs Greek Lex. : who also refers to Knatchbuirs and Camp-- 
bell's notes on Matt. ii. 16. 

The Apparent Contradictions in Scripture, arising 
from differences in Numbers, have been judiciously classifi:ed, 
and very satisfactorily explained by the Rev. T. H. Home, in 
his excellent " Introduct. to the Crit. &c. of the H. Scriptures :" 
Vol. 1. p. 594—598. 2d ed. A few selections may suffice for 
the present purpose* 
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1 . The Scrtptures tometimei ttate in whole or round tmrnberi. 

Thus, Stephen in AcU vii, 6. says, trn rrr^ax^ia, leaving 

out the odd tens. But Moses sajs, in £xod. xii. 40 : OVTtB 
nSVrmoyyi^:) nXf : as ako Paul in Gal. iii. 17 : Srn nrp^ 
xivui xai T^ioxovra; and Josephus. 

In Num. xiv. 33, it is ilXf tTJfSlti : but if we compare Num. 
xxxiii. 3 with Josh. iv. 19, we shall find that some days, if not 
weeks, were wanting to complete the number of '' forty years." 

In 1 Cor. XV. 5, the twelve Apostles are all mentioned, 
though Judas was no more. 

2. The numbers are reckoned exclusively or inclusively. 

Matt. xvii. 1, and Mark ix. % have ^jx«pa; ii^; but Luke 
ix. £8, ii^ipu^ ixri. In the two former texts the first and last 
days are excluded, and the intermediate days only are reckoned ; 
while in the latter they are both included. 

So, perhaps, ^fMgag 6xtw in John xx. if&6, are to be understood 
inclusively ; it being most likely on that day se'nnigbt on which 
Jesus Christ had before appeared to his disciples. 

3. There are Various Readings to be considered. 

Mistakes in some of the similar letters, being numerals, may 
occasion them. 

In 2 Kings viii. 26, we read TiX^ D^Dtn Unmi but in the 
parallel passage of 2 Chron. xxii. 2, 11^ iS^/UCn D^SIM, whicii 
is impossible, as Ahaziah could not he born two years before 
Jehorapi, his father, who was only forty years old. The former, 
therefpre, is of course the true reading ; and the difference may 
have been owing to the use of the numeral D 40, instead of 
3 20.—Boothroyd's Bib. Heb. i. p. 379, note. 

2 Saq[]. viii. 4, and x. 18, read tXM^O 3f2^ ; which in 1 Chron. 

xviii. 4, and xix. IB, is U^b»T)3f2^, '^ seven thousands," the 
proper iHmbex.—Kennicott's Diss. i. pp. 96—99. 462, 463. 
Diss. iL p. 209. 

The hour of Christ'a crucifixion is stated by Mark, xv.25, to 
have been rplnfi ; but by John, xix. 14, exrij. As in ancient 
times all numbers were written in Mss., not at length, but with 
numeral letters, it was easy for T 3, to be taken for ? 6. 

4. The writers of the New Testament sometimes quote from the 
Septuagint Version, instead of thei tiebrew Text. 
This is evidently the case in Acts vii. 14s l/SSoftrj^xoyvM irfVTt; 
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whereas in Gen. xlvi» 97» the writer says, D93tt^. The Sept. of 
Gen. xlvi. 20 enumerates 5 persons more than the Heb., wiuch, 
being added to the 70 mentioned by the Heb. writer, shows the 
exact number ** seventy-tive." — Dr. Hales* New Anal, of Chron. 
&c., Vol. II. part i. pp. 139 — 16^. 

J.W. . 



NOTICE OF 

Thucydide de Duker, de Beck, de Seebode, de Gail, 

de Bekker, &t;. 



Il existe de Thucydide 7 s^ 8 Editions. Le travailde M. Gail, 
rapproch6 de celui de Bekicer, et 1'opinion qu'on doit s'en former, 
vont occuper cet article. M. Bekker vient de publier une 6di^ 
tion de Thucydide imprim^e en Angleterre et en Prusse. Ge 
savant annonce une collation des manuscrits de la Biblioth^ue 
royaie de Paris, faite par lui : et ensuite, des notes de Wasse et 
de Duker. Dans cette annonce, il ne fait pas la moindre men- 
tion des notes de M. Gail: il n'accorde pas le plus foible £l<^e 
aux collations de manuscrits faites par M. Gail, sur H^rodote, 
Thucydide et X^nophon. 

11 faut qu'on nous permette de rappeler le compte rendu de ee 
travail. 1®, M. de Sainte-Croix dans le iller€tire(Octobre 1807, 
p. 2]9)> et dans le Moniteur (ler Juin 1806, et 15 Novembre 
1807), dit que la publication de M. Gail est du petit nombre 
des entreprises oii se trouve int^ress^e la gloire de la nation. 
D'autres joumaux ont 6galement parte de cette Edition et tra- 
duction dans les termes les plus flatteurs (Journal des Dibati, 
Mars 1820). Les Strangers ne lui ont pas refus6 cet bommage, 
et le Journal de Halle (feuille suppl^mentaire. No. 117f Octo- 
bre 1820), apris avoir blftm6 M. Gail de n'avoir pas impriro6 
les variantes avec les accents (reproche tr^s fonde), ajoute: 
*' Fid^l^ i sa promesse, ce savant n'a rien 6pargn6 pour vaincre 
en exactitude Hudson et Ducker : et nous lui devons ce t6moi- 
gnage, que nous avons remarqu6 un grand nombre de passages 
oii il s'est montr6 plus consciencieux que ses pr6d6cesseurs.'' On 
aime k voir les saviints Strangers honorer les heureux efforts des 
Francois: et M. Gail n'a point k se plaindre d'eux & cet 6gard, 
puisque M. God. Seebode accompagne le nom denotre compa- 
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triote des mots Franco^allut decus, r^p^t^s aussi par M. Btck 
(Opusqule publi6 k Leipsick en 1816). 

Le Journal de Halle (feuille suppl^mentaire. No. ll?* 
Octobre 1820% en tennine ainsi Tannonce g6n6rale: ** Puisse 
la noble entreprise de M. Gail trouver aussi des appuis dans 
notre patrie!*' 

M. Bekker n'a certes pas k se plaindre de M. Gail^ qui a'ex- 
prinie en ces termes de son ami : Je suis redevable (des nou^ 
velles variantes de niucydide, Liv, vij Je le redis^ avec vn vif 
sentiment de reconnoissance, d M. Bekker, qui a eu la bonte de 
me les tramcrire lui-mime, en marge de man exemplaire de 
Thucydide. Ce volume sera depose an departement dies manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothique da Roi. 

Comme on le voit, M. Gail a d^lare avoir de grandes obli- 
gations ^ M. Bekker par une revue necessaire* des manuscrits 
du 6^ Lavre. M. Bekker, qui ne dit point avoir la moindre 
obligation si son ami, iii pour les notes dont il ne cite aucuue, oi 
pour les variantes qu*il publie en son nom, est-il, dans une partie 
de son travail, redevable ^ M. Gail, et ne devoit-il pas faire 
mention de la collation de M. GailF tandis que M. Seebode, 
qui adopte les variantes de M. Gail, I'appelle, en songeant et^ 
ses variantes et k ses innombrables travaux, FrancogaUue decus. 

2^, Les variantes de M Gail ont-elles servi d M. Bekker? 
Quel est le r^sultat de son travail, conipar6 ^ celui de M. Gail? 
c'est ce que nous allons examiner en prenant ai^ hasard : cet 
examen ne sera point inutile pour la critique des manuscrits de 
Thucydide. 

Liv. !• 1. 1. (i, 3,' p. 1.) ivivg ici, dit M. Gail^ le manuscrit 
A. donne aurixa pour glose de ivS6$. M. Bekker qui a colla- 



^ Je le redit, donne lieu de penser que M. Gail a parl^ ailleurs de ce 
don de M. Bekker. M. Gail pourra en indiquer I'endroit. 

* Cette revue dii Vic Livre et d'autres livres encore peut ^tre tr^s utile. 
£n SO passages de sa collection (X6nophon, Tome VII. et Tom. I. de son 
auctanum Xenoph. p. 451), il declare des parties de ses collations incom- 
plettes et les causes de cette imperfection. Mais ces imperfections d^ 
clarees avec candeur, peuvent-elles aneantir le merite de ce qui est fait? 
On a lou6 dans diverses editions de Brunck, de Larcher, et autres, des 
fragments de collations de manuscrits; pourroit-on, sans ingratitude, 
meconnottre Tentreprise de la collation des manuscrits d*Uerodote, dfe 
Thucydide, de X^nophon, par M. Gail, oCi ce savant donne taut de vari-' 
antes ? 

^ I. 1. indique chez M. Gail le chap. 1. et le paragr. 1.: ce qui est en pa- 
rentb^se, indique le chap. 1, laligne 3, la page 1, de T^dit. de M. Bekker, 
qui divise les chap, par lignes et non par paragraphes. £n general nous 
ne ferons d'alinea qu'aux cbangements de paragraphes chez M. Gail. 
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tioan^, oil n'a pas vu, oil rajant vue, ne Fa pas cii^e, coninie 
peu importante. 

2, 1. (2, 6, p. 3.) ixeuFToi. Ainsi que M. Gail, M. Bekkct 
dit, ** eKaa-Tog Dionys. p. 872." Mais, pourquoi M. Bekker n'a- 
t-il pas vu, avec M. Gail, que neuf manuscrits donnoient exao*- 
Tos f et s'il Ta vu, comment, avertipar la le^on de Denys d'Ha- 
licarnasse, n'a-t-il pas senti I'importance, 1^ de dire que la 
legon de Denys d'Halicarnasse se trouvoit fortiii6e par celle de 
neuf manuscrits r £^ Comment ensuite n'a-t-il pas r^fl^chi que 
exacTosy malgr6 le ocrroXelTrovTeg qui suit, 6toit 6videmraent la bonne 
le9on ? et ici, reproche 'k faire 'k M. Gail qui, trop timide, n'a 
pas insert cet exourrog dans son texte. Au reste 1, 7, 1, Thu- 
cydide donne exacTOi et non exacrog, 

3, 1. (3, 1. p. 6.) oKriemav. M. Bekker remarque avec M'* 
Gail que G. omet aa-ieveiav, et de plus I'ins^re dans son texte. 

13, 2. (13, 7. p. 24.) rptrjpeig h KopMco Trge&TOV r^f "EAXaSo^ 
Ici M. Bekker, renouQant k la le^on de Duker, Bauer, Gait, 
d.onne Tpiijpeig vpoorov h KopMcp Trjg '^EWahg ; mais pourquoi 
omet-il et la le^on difficile Trpoorov rrig^EXkahs et la note de M*. 
Gail, d qui je reprocherai ici, lorsqu'il approuve la leQon Trgwrov 
Ttic^EXKoL^gf de ne pas dire k quel manuscrit il la doit. 

15,2.(15, 13, p. 28.) [iroXv avo Trjg kavroov hr aXkoov xoLreL 
irr^o^p] lei M. Gail donne une bonne note omise, d tort, par 
M. Bekker. Je penserois avec M. Gail que ces cinq mots sont 
une glose de ixlript/ivg de Thucydide, laquelle aura pass6 dans le 
texte. 

22, 1. (22, 8, p. SG.) vodev omis, Gail et Bekk. — lb. away- 
yeAouo-iv. ' Ici M. Gail donne eTrayyiXova-iv d'apr^s A. M. Beck 
ne cite pas ce manuscrit A. Sa r^ponse sera inspexi, non per'" 
tractavL^—lh. Ijxo) (et non fwi) J'xao-To* Gail et Beck. — lb. /xa- 
Aio-r elveiv. Cinq manuscrits donnoient cette variante d M. Gait. 

M, Bekker ne citant aucun des manuscrits de Paris, ni aucui) 
manuscrit, renonce si la legon ordinaire ftaAio-ra e'tnelv, et san^ 
rien dire, met dans son texte, la le^on des cinq manuscrits A, 
C, D, £, 1, de Gail. M. Gail, qui pense (p. 15 et 28 de son 
excellent m^moire sur Thucydide) qu'ici I'intention de Thucy- 
dide est d'employer un rhythme grave et lent, n'admet pas l'61i- 
sion ; et je croirois que ce savant judicieux tr^s a bien fait. 

Voyez dans son memoire sur Thucydide p. 90, 91, ses re- 
marques sur ovTs, sur frupoi, qui selon M. Gail seroit a tort rem- 
plac6 par our*, vol§\ comme quelques-uns Font voulu. On verra 
1, 141, 3, oil M. Bekker a profit6, en silence, d'une remarque 
de m^me genre faite par M. Gail. 

lb. ^vpLiruiTYig Tri$, A, Gail et Bekk. 
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9!i, No. 3. iXX' cog ixarifm rtg. fci M. Bekker cite h tr^ 
bonne le^on oXX' d; ixaripa ri^ ffvyo/a< ^ fi'V^fi')}^ ^^'> ^^ ^^ P''^ 
il Tadopte et fait bien. Mais, je remarquerai qu'avaot M. 
Bekker, M. Gail a donn^, d'apres A, ¥, G, cette m^ine Ie9oo. 

22, No. 4. rh (/X19 om.) fAviaSif Gail, Bekker.— ray (rt om«) 
yrftn^yivwv, Gail et Beck. — xarii ri Mpwmwify et non wAfi^ 
m toy fort approuv6 par Wass. A, B, C, D, £ : Gail et Beck.^ 
lb. roiourow (oyrcoy) A, B, C, D, E, F. 

lb. No. 2% 4. Sroi $1 /Sot/A^o-ovrai reoy rt ywQ^hmv ro va^i^. trxo- 
wiiv, xa)r&¥ /MXAoyrflov^orff auf if, xara ri Mpanrnov, roio^cov [Av«y] 
x«) ««} onrXijtf'iaiy ta-ivion etc. lei JM . Bekker cite lea manuscrits A, 
By C, Dy £y F, G, H, I, qui omettent oVrcoy. Cependanf, 
conime tous les manuscrits ne le suppriment pas; comme 
quelques-uns le donnent, M. Gail I'a conserv6 quoiqu'avec le 
signe de doute. ' 

M. Bekker, moins timide, supprime la legon Srrmv. M. 
Gail, dans ses observations sur Thucydide, donne pour la coo- 
server, de naauvaises raisons,' auxquelles il auroit pu (dans soil 
syst^me de justifieir §hai i<ric^M par Tadjonction du participe ctv| 
•yrof) joindre le ovrcov that que donnent ses variantes de X6no* 
phon/ Mais il a fait mieux dans son 3 Vol. du PhiMogue, 
p. 133. oh il propose cette version : ilmesuffira que cette hi^oire 
soitjvgie utile par ceux qui voudront mediter sur le certain 
des evenetnents passes et de ceux qui doivent, a Cavenir, suivai^ 
la nature des choses humaines, 6tre a-peu-pris les mimes, des 
causes ou des circonstafices semblables venant a se representer^ 



TMOVToov ovrcov. 



Si cette version est exacte, comme je le pense fortement, il' 
s'en suivra que MM. Schapffer, Bauer, Coray, Kbtemaker, 
Wyttenbacb, Hermann, Wolf, et M. Poppo, se sont tons 
tromp^s, et que M. Bekker aura eu tort de supprimer im mot que 
donnent des manuscrits, et que repr6sentoient toutes les Editions 
ant6rieures d la sienne. 

Plein de v6n6ration pour les talens et rurbanit6 de M, Gail 
dans plusieurs genres, je continuerai peut-Stre dans un procbain 
No. men examen des Editions de Thucydide, et je donnerai 
de nouvelies preuves qu'il existe une grande conformity entre la 
collation de M. Gail et celle de M. Bekker lorsqu'il cite les 
manuscrits de Paris. 

d Paris, le 3 Mars. P. 

' Voy. son Xenoph, Var. tome 7. Hellen, 2, 1, 28, et non 2, 2, 88 comme 
M. Gail le dit fautivement dans ses observat. sur Thucydide. 
* Tome 7. de8 Var. HelUn. 1, 4, 16, p. 346. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 

A controverted Passage in Justin Martyr; also on 

the Worship of Angels. 

J HE following critique was sent to our Journal by an illustrious 
scholar, whose well-founded respect for the Rev. Mr. Nares^ and 
whose kindness to the late Mr. Beloe (afterwards not well requite) 
had induced him to communicate it to the conductors of the 
British Critic. It forms the sixth article of the Review for 
March, 1794, and the writer has lately given permission for it to 
be introduced into our Journal. He has also furnished us with 
a valuable article from the Bibliotheca literaria, which was 
conducted by the learned Dr. J ebb and the yet more learned 
Mr. Wasse,.and of which the first number appeared in 1722» 
and the tenth and last in 1724. In Number 8. there is ^^ Locus 
Justini Martyris emendatus/' by Dr. Ashton (formerly Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge), well-known as the literary and poli- 
tical opponent of Dr. Bentley, and the auxiliary of Thirl by in 
his edition of Justin Martyr, and supposed to have been the 
adviser, and almost the ally, of Dr. Middleton in his Remarks 
upon the '^ Proposals published by Dr. Bentley for a New^ 
Edition of the Greek Testament and Latin Version." Our 
Correspondent highly approves of the transposition recommend- 
ed by Ashton on the passage in Justin Martyr, which Bryant 
had discussed; and it appeared to him, that Ashton's Dissertation 
would be a very proper companion for his own critique on Jacob 
Bryant's work. 

The passage which our author quotes, from page 47 of the Bene- 
dictine edition, occurs in page 1 1 of Thirlby's, and runs thus : 
Et^erde icac ABtoi JceicXi/^eOa tat ofwXoyovfiey tuv roiovriav voiii^ofit'^ 
vwv QewP ABeot ecyac, aXV ov^i tov aXfideararov, icac irarpos ^ivaco- 
^Wfis Kai vio^poevvris, kqi rwr aXXw aperwy, ayewifiiKTOv re icorcat. 
Geov. AW' cKttvoy re, icac ror vap* avrov vlov eXOovra, rac btba^av^ 
ra iifJiCLS Tavrttf jcac rou rutv aXXwv eiro^eKw rac cSpfioiovfiePt^y aya- 
dt^y AyyeXtay arparoy, Hyevfja re to vpo^tiriKoy cefiopMOa, xai wptxr^ 
KvyovfAty, Xoy^ Kai aXrfieiq^ Tifiwyres, xat irayri povXo/jiey^ fiaSety, &t 
ebtbayfirtfieyf a^vyws irapaiiboyres^ 

The learned Benedictine, from whom our author takes the pas- 
sage, contends for the fallowing translation: " Atque Atheos qui- 
dem DOS esse, confitemur, si de opinatis ejusmodi Diis agatur: secas ' 
vero, si de verissimo illo, et Justitiae, ac TemperantiSB, ac c^Bterarnm 
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▼irtutum, patre, nullft admixto vitio&itate, Deo. Sed earn et Filinm, 
qui ab eo veoif, ac nos iata docuit, el cfleterornm, qui ilium asseo- 
taotur, eique assimilati sunt, bonorum Angelorum exercituiii» et 
Spiritual propfaeticum colimus, et adoramus, ratione et Teritate 
▼enerantes, et ut quisque discere voluerit, citra invidiam ut edocti 
sumus, impertientes.^ 

The sense of the passage evidently depends on the words 2iia- 
{aira and eefiofieda, i. e. whether orparov is governed by the one 
or the other. The Protestant writers say, and we think justly, 
that AyyeXofv arparov is to be joined with ScSofat^ra, but the Roman 
Catholics maintain that it should be joined with <re/3o/keOa. The 
learned author of the observations, after much pertinent reasonbg 
on various parts of the sentence, proposes the following translation: 
'* In consequence of this, we are called Atheists ; and we fairly 
confess that we are so, in respect to those pretended divinities; but 
far otherwise, in respect to that most true GOD, the Father of all 
Righteousness and Wisdom, and of every Virtue, without the least 
mixture of depravity; for we reverence and worship both Him and 
his Son, who proceeded from him, and who afforded us this know- 
lege (of GOD and Christ) and afforded the same to the whole host 
of his other excellent messengers, the good angels, who minnter to 
him, and are made like him ; we likewise reverence and adore that 
Spirit, from whence proceeded all prophecy, affording towards it i 
tme and k-ational worship; and we are ready to impart fre^ todl^ 
who are willing to be instructed, the same information that we have 
received." 

We agree with Robert Stephens, and the generality of Protestant 
writers, that no stop should be put after ravra, but we find those 
writers at variance about the sense which rai/ra bears, and we will 
lay before our readers the words of Tbirlby : Atque ita base (Pro- 
testalites) vulgo interpretantur : qui docuii nos turn hac (nimirum 
quae ante dixerat de Daemonibus) turn etiam quae de bonis AngeUs 
scimuSf quae (says Tbirlby) dura sane interpretatio est. Aliam de- 
dit Grabius. * Justini verba (inquit) id volunt, Christum ista quae 
de Deo Pati'e, justitiae, temperantiae, aliarnmque virtutum amatore, 
€t omnis malitiae experte, dixerat, in oppositione falsorum Deorum 
(quos impudicitiae, violentiae, aliorumque vitiorum panlo ante reos 
intimaverat) ista, iuquam, tam hominibus quam angelis bonis pate^ 
fecisse.' Haec ille, eademque in sententia fuisse videtur Langus. 

We prefer the explanation given by the author of the observa^ 
tions, '' who afforded us this knowledge of GOD and Christ ;'' and 
we could wish that Thirlby had favored us with some interpretatkm 
of his own, or with some opinion upon the comparative merits 
of the interpretations which he has produced from other authors. 
Such a discharge of his editorial office would, surely, not have been 
* inconsistent with his determination, *' Controversias, Theologicas 
non attingere." 



in Justin Martyr. 2I6S 

The author, whose work is now under coBsideration/ has entered 
very fully into the sense of r«v aXKtar AyytXiay, After showing 
that the word AyyeXos is applied to the Prophet Haggai, chap. i. 
ver. 13.; to John the Baptist, Matt. xi. ver. 12. ; and to the High 
Priest of the Jews, Malachi, chap. ii. ver. 7., he says : '* Thus the 
Christians were esteemed angels or messengers upon earth, whom 
Christ is said to have instructed ; and the oXXot AyyeXoc, the othef 
messengers, were the angels in Heaven, who had the like instruc- 
tion from the power that formed them." 

Now to us it appears strange, that, without any preparatory ex- 
pression, the sense of ayytkos should be involved in ifxas, and 
^ould be inferred only from the subsequent words twv aXK^u 
ayyeXwy. In the passages quoted by our learned writer, some 
person is definitely referred to, e. g. ** Thus spake Haggai, the 
angel or messenger of the Lord." John the Baptist is called ** my 
Angel." The High Priest is called " the Angel of the Almighty.^' 
But, in Justin Martyr, iifias seems to be spcS^en of Christiana, at 
large, and not, as our author supposes, of Christian messengers and 
ministers, exclusively. To us it seems not improbable, that the 
Srparos riay aWmv kitofieviav xai efjofioiovfjieywv ayaSkty AyyehMy, 
are opposed by Justin Martyr to the xaKoi xai avooioi Aai/uoi^<f^ 
whom he had mentioned in the sentence immediately preceding 
the controverted passage. 

After commenting on the words of Justin Martyr, our author 
examines the well-known distinction which the Roman Catholics 
maintain, between AovXeveiv and Xarpeveiv. He observes, veiy 
]»t>perly, that these are not the words used by Justin, and predacet 
several passages, in which we are plainly ** admonished to pay oiir 
worship and adoration to GrOD alone." His language is perspi- 
cuous, his quotations are apposite, and his reaaoning is, to us,, 
aatbfactory. 

To the remarks on Justin Martyr succeed some observations 
on a; celebrated passage in the second chapter of the epistle to the 
Colossians. Milieu hfAat Kara^pa^vcrta BeXmr €> rareiyefpotnfvfi* 
nai 6ptfOK€i^ rmy Ayye\%ty, d fjnf tupaxey efA^rewoy, eixri ^vaiovfityH 



' On this word it may, perhaps, not be improper to add a few words 
from Suicer. Uiider the word ^yyixoXttnita he gives an account of spm^ 
Christians, who, on a false principle of humility, supposed themselves 
unworthy to worship God or Christ, and therefore paid adoration to 
angels. Zonaras upon Canon S5. Concil. Laodiceni, pag. 35 1., writes 

thus ; Afpro-if nt %et>j»M Xcyoyrwy riywy, on od iiC rfty Xpto-rov ImTM'kacrBen «tf ^Son- 
BtiWy fi klg itfoanyvyrff t^ riy 9tlif,&)0\tk rodf iyyihovs ttff r&xa rou roy Xfta-rhf iirt' 
yuiXu<r6tu irpo( ra tlftifMVa fAti^afog tyro; rng ^fJktTifac &itas» rouTO ii faX"* '^^'"^'^^ 

fMvw iXf yoy. Vetut erat htgresis qvorundamf ^ dicebantf nan esse invocapdum 
ChrUhim, ut nos juyet, out ad Deum adducatf sed^ Angelos, guhd jittaue 
Christum propter dicta invocare, nostram mperct dignitatem. lUud autem 
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Iwo Tov vootTii$ aapKot avrov rac ov (this word is omitted by mistake) 
Kparmp rinr cv^oXiiVy c{ o^ vav to attfia, ito rwv a^wv koi evvitvfimp 
^wtypp^iyovfitroy, koc ovfifitfia^ofityov^ avfyi ri^v ov£i|ffci' rov Ocoir. 

Our author would read eXOwv for OeXwv/ and, as it might be 
objected, tiiat the oext ckuse would be under the same regimen, 
and that eXO^i^ w 6{pi|ffrec^ would appear unintelligible to those who 
would admit tXB^p tv Taweiyo^avi'jiy he answers, that, in his opi- 
nion, the word 6^fficef^ is not necessarily governed by the partici* 
pie eXdwv, but may still be supposed dependent upon the verb 
icara/3pa/3€vcrM. He then gives the following arrangement : Mif^cs 
iuas icaroj^pajSeverw eKBiay ev rarecvo^po^wn* icac (jjirfbeu hfuu Kora- 
4^Ki/3€veri# rp) 6^fficeif ruv AyyeX^fv. The learned writer will 
•acuse us for saying, that his construction of the words seems to 
us very embarrassed ; and that a substitution of eX6wr for OeXwr, 
however ingenious, is, in our opinion, unnecessary; but, as the 
whole passage is very difficult, and has been the subject of mnch 
controversy among critics, we will lay before our readers the result 
of our inquiries into some of the most important words which occur 
lnit« 

Jerom, as quoted by Wetstein, charges St. Paul with provinciality 
in the word'icaro/3pa/3ever«i». " Multa sunt verba, quibua juxta 
morem urbis et provinciae suae fiimiliarius Apostolus utitur. £ 
auibus, exempli causa, pauca ponenda sunt — /jiriieu hfias xarafifm^ 
/Severn, i. e. Nullus hominum accipiat Bravium adversus nos. 
Qttibus et aliis multis verbis usque hodie utuntur Cilices/' NoW 
Stolbergius, as we find from Wolfius (in Loc.) has vindicated St. 
Paul from the imputation of Cilicism, by one passage from Eosta- 
thius, Iliad i. ver. d9i and by another from the speech of Demos- 
thenes, contra Midiam. We shall subjoin both. 

AXXa Karafipafievet aurov^ its ^a{yoi iraXaioc, rov ^vvunv OeeuM 
wpoOeutvos TO biKaior, Eustath. Eiriffra^eda ^rparuva inro Mccdiov 
Karappafitvdeyra, icac icafKL iravra ra hucaia ari/iatOevra. Demoslh. 

Stolbergius reasons thus : " Hoc verbum proprie notat in judl- 
ciis inndioH circumvenire atque opjnimere : deinde transfeitur ad 
quamvis deceptionem ac fraudationem. Quae signifijcatio ad • hoc 



iete deprimenta, forte dicebani. « « « Kt Balsamon,ad eundem Canonem, p. 

841. *Ap tirl Ti veXO o «oyi|pic ^* w itfuh ^/ua; ^voxXiirTfi. Aia rat rovvo xaI ^m. 
i)3oXXire w«tI TiWf fxn linnaXua^M vh X^itrrh tig fimBttaVy aKKek ro^g ^yiXev(, «•*• 
▼{ofToy im$n tv\»fi»iacy wu rn; vfhg to» eib» ri/uifif. iti jtal ras «vT«5fi*f o6 %^ «iy ei&v 
Ivoiotfv vara mm aX^tvty, dxxa wpjf Toi; &yyi\ovi, Maligfius iUe ut plunmum 
a dextris not failit. Propierea eliam olim quondam vicit^ ne vocarerU ChrU- 
turn ad ausiUumf ted Jngeht^ quadam qwati reverentla et erga Deum honort 
ducti, Hinc etiam precet non ad Deum dirigebant juxta hteretin quandttfn 
eed ad Angelot, 

» Our own opinion entirely agrees with that of RosenmuUer, Vol. IV. 
page 58S. V. 18. cap. ii. of the Scholia on the 1 Epist. to the Colossians. 
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dictum maxtme videtur quadrare. Bene vulfsatus, qui non temere 
rejiciendus: Nemo vos supplaiUet.'- But Wolfius says, that Eisner, 
upon the authority of the passage from Demosthenes, interprets 
Karaflpaficveiy pervertere; that he quotes from Hesychius and 
Suidas, KaraKptveiyf and from Phavorinus, irapaXoyiSntrOai, as the 
explanations of KarajSpajSeveiv ; that he resists the interpretation, 
quae ad Brabeum interversum respicit, because (ipaPevtty nunquam 
adhibeatur de ceriantihuSf sed de jndicibus sacris ludis praecedeti* 
tibus ; and because ** Proprie significet in genere dirigercy mode- 
rariy praesse alicere ret, umle translatum est ad Judices, Certamina, 
/3poj3evoyras, moderantes ; ut proinde iraraj3pa/3eveiv idem si, qnod 
pervertere, seu, ita rem judictumve sive arttbus, sive Gubematore, 
ut contra alium feratur sentential' '* Haec,*' says Wolfius, ** recte 
nionet Ebnerus," and then he adds, *' Interim non negaverim, ex 
his consequi, ut is, qui ex perversoillo judicio pendeat, vel pendfire 
debeat, ipsius brabei jacturam faciat/* To Eisner's interpretation 
we prefer that- of Kr^bsius, in page 338 of his Observations in 
Nov. Test, h Josepho, /?pa/3evci», says he, is Ceriaminis Moderator 
et Arbiter mm, et Pramia Certaminis distribuo; and for thb 
sense he quotes one passage from Josephus. Then it is applied, 
says he, de Judicibue in univereum euum cuique tribuentibue, and 
for this he quotes a passage from Josephus. He goes on ** icara- 
0pa0€V€iy proprie est, Sententiam advernu quemjnamfero, qui eum 
BrabeOy seu Pr^emio Certaminie indignum pronundOf quum 
alioquin dignus sit : ut omnium optiroe vim hujus vocis exposuit 
Stephanus Thes. Gr. L. t. i. p. 785. Saep6 in Compositis nfs 
Kara ea significatio, v. c. in r^ icara^yecv, invenitur, quod pratter 
nsitatam Significationem, denotet contra aliquem sentire, «., insi- 
diare, alicui tntponere, decipere aliquem. Vid. 10, Pearsonii 
Prsefot. Parioenet.' ad LXX Interpretes. Inde icarajSpojSevecv in 
universum denotat, aliquem insidiose et injuste circumvenire et 
decipere ; quern significatum accommodatiorem Apostoli Menti 
esse putem, quam eum, quem Elsnerus tribuitj qui interpretatur* 
pervertere^ ut indicetur perversum Judicium arrogantis revera Ao- 
miniSy sedmodestiam pratendentis. Sensus est, Ntmo vos insidiose 
et injuste circumveniat et decipiat.*^ 

Having declared our assent to the opinion of Krebsius, we have 
only to add, that Karafipafieveiy rtra are interpreted by Reiske, 
** nequam Artibus aliquem drcumventum evertere." v. Index Grse- 
citat. Deroosthen. p. 436. 

The word SeXvy has perplexed many interpreters. Le Cler<i, 
as appears from Wetstein, would read OeXyvy ; and Wolfius teUs 
us, that, finding no authority from the manuscripts, Le Clerc would 
not venture to change- the reading. The author of the Observa- 
tions conjectures eX0aiv, and, in his conjecture, he has been antici- 
pated by two other Critics. Wetstein quotes tkSmy from P. Junius, 
and Toup, on Ute words icci0iyff€w)s, OeXwy, fOaoat, in Suidas, pro- 
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poses eXd^y, and then extends the same emeodatiofi to tUs very 
passage in the Colossians. He supposes Paul to allude to the 
words of Christ, io Matt. xxiv. ver. 5. FIoXXoc yap eXcv^ofrac eve 
Tf ovoiuLTi /wv. V. Emeodat. id Suidam, page 63 of the edition 
poblisbed in London, 1764, and page 302 of the Oxford edition, 
1790- 

We are confident that Toup had not seen the conjectore of 
Jonius, and that the author of the Observations was equally unac- 
quainted with Toup ; but if this conjecture should be admitted, 
still we could not accede to the construction which the author of 
the Observations had laid before his readers. EXdwi' er Bfnfwnf, 
doubtless, is harsh, when considered by itself; but it is very cooi- 
aoa with the best writers, after using a word in its proper and 
scientific sense, in one part of a sentence, to give it only a more kx 
and general signification in the other. Vid. D'OrviUe ad Chant. 

p. 395' 

■ As we wish to retain dtXtiv, we shall bring forward some inter- 
pretations, which we think worthy of attention. Wolfius mentions 
Yatablus, Castalio, Capellus, Casaubonus, Elsnems, Alberti, and 
others, who understand OeXkt in the sense ei^ona, for soil is explained 
by Hesychius and Phavorinus, and such is the sense it bean in the 
Septuagint Translation of the 10th verse of the 146th Psalm: ovcev 
ry Svyaorecf rov cinrov OeXiiaeu This interpretation is by no mesns 
improbable, though Wolfius admits it not. We shall endeavor to 
fortify it, by the words of Biel, in his Novus Thesaurus Phiiologi- 
cus, p. 29* vol. ii. ** f sn, l Reg. xviii. 22. OeXec tr 90i 6 fiaetkoft, 
rex te delectatur. Vid. et 2 Reg. xv. 26. 3 Reg. x. 8. 2 Par. ix. 
8. Ps. xvii. 22. pvtrerat fie, ore cOeXiyve fie, liberalnt me, quia ne 
delectatur. Vid. et Psalm xxi. 8. et conf. Matt, xxvii. 43. Ps. xl. 
12. ore reOeXrfKos fit" Mr. Parkhurst, after stating the Hellenisti- 
cal sense of deXta with an accusative, which is often thus applied by 
the Seventy, ^n f en, to have intense delight in, writes under the 
next interpretation thus, " 0eXai ey, to delight, take delight in, to 
be delighted with, occ. Col. ii. 18. This phrase is also Hellenisti- 
cal, us^ by the LXX. in the same sense, 1 Sam. xviii. 22. 2 San. 
XV. 26. 1 Kings, x. 8. 2 Chron. ix. 8. Ps. cxlvii. 10. for the Hebrew 

To many of our readers, the explanation immediately preceding 
-may appear satisfactory; but we confess ourselves inclined to pre- 
fer that which follows. Scaliger, as quoted by Wolfius, says, 
** &eXiav apud Apostolum absolute ponitur tanquam Nomen, €06- 
Xoyrrfs^ eKovtnaiofievos, Wolfius then quotes from £lsner a passage 
of Herodotus, lib. ix. cap. 14. ^' irvdofievos be raura tfiovXewrm 
OeXMy, eiK^s rovrovs irpwroy iXoi" We are of the same opinion with 
Eisner, and have the satisfaction to find that Wesseling understands 
O^^y in the same manner. We will quote bis words : ** QeXmy, 
damnatum a Brit, et docto viro, geminum habere videtur S. Panli. 
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Epis. ad Colos. c. xi. 18. fiifieis hfias xaralipafitv^o GEAHNj i, e. 
cupide. QeXtdv sane Cupiditatem et Lubentiam quandam in 
iEschyli Fabulis ostentatsepenamero : GeXoiv Se rtapit xevoeroi Xo- 
yitfi', cupide libenterqueaudtetyChoeph.v. 791." Mr.Toup,inanote 
subjoined to the last edition of his Emendations, page d02» would 
read eXOm'^ in Herodotus, for Bekuv, but we think differently from 
Mr. Toup, and hope to confirm our opinion by the authority of 
Krebsiusy which we have reserved for this place : ** Nemo vos 
insidioae et injuste circumveniat et decipiatf ejus rei cupidua : 
ita enim deXtay iuterpretandnm puto, ut indicet snminum eorum 
Hominum Studium alios decipiendi. Habet enim dekta, alii Verbo 
junctum» banc vim, ut denotet, cupidm sum ; vide exquisitissimse 
doctrine Virum Jer. Marklandum, in Conjectur: Lysiacu, c. xix. 

p. 579." 

We are always happy to support the reading generally received 
in the text of the scriptures, and we believe 3iat the greater part 
of our readers will be dispoiied to admit some one or other of the 
preceding interpretations, in preference to the conjectural reading 
of eXB^y, 

Upon the word BpricKtia we shall say a little. It is thus ex- 
plained by Constantine : ** Vox, ut autumant, a Thracibus deducta ; 
quod apud bos Orpheus multa de Diis confinxerit, traditis Ceremo- 
Biis quibus colerentur. Qprfciceia vapa ri|v ra»v QpifKiav esnfAeketay 
rifv fepos TO Oetop, icai rrfv O/d^eois iepovpyiav, Ohroi yap wpiaroy 
ef/iupey Ttfy irepi rmiv Qetay ey vocav." Plutarch gives the same account 
of the word 6|pi|0rtfeifecv, in the life . of Alexander : " IloXXa t9lls 
HStfytmf' Kox itus irepi rov Aifwy Qpriaoau 6/ioid ipwair, a^ t&y ioKti 
icat TO Opfiaicevety ovofxa ran icaraKopois yeyeoBai icai vtpiepyois lepovp- 
yiais." V. page 665^ Vol. i. Edit. Xyland. In producing these 
two passages, we do not mean to make a display of any recondite 
erudition, for our readers will find the words of Plutarch in Wet- 
stein's Testament, and the Lexicon of H. Stephens, by the latter of 
whom we were led to consult the Etymologicum Magnum : but we 
thought it worth while to give some explanation of so important a 
word. Upon the sense which it bears in the Epistle to the Cobs- 
aians, joined with rwy AyyeX/uy, the commentators are divided. 
Wolfius writes thus: <' Verti hssc possunt; et cultu Angelarum^ 
qni scilicet illis exhibeatur; vel, et CuUu AngeHco^ h. e. tali oultu 
et habitu, quo Augeli iuatructi sint, et qui Angelos praeferat et 
pnentiatur.^ 

In support of bis opinion, he tfays, *' Vocem &p9iaKeia nusmam 
video adhiberi cum Voce v. c. Oeov aut alia, que defectum intent, 
in quod Cultus tendat, sed simpliciter de religiose Cultu, nunc 
quidem verOy nunc superstitioso ponitur. Id probatnm dlRtit 
Stticerus, torn. i. page 1405, et Elsnerus, page 263. Ita Paulus 
Act. xxvi. 5. ait: icara rijy aKpifietrrariiy alpeoiy rris htJ^erepas OpmBrKetat 
eitiaa ^opi^oios : /et J«c. i. 17* legb, Qpnangu^ icaBapa koh afuayrog 
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iro^ ry Qtf vac warpt atnri ttrru' St. Janies, chap. i. ver. flS* 
U9t§f Tovrov fioraioi fi Optiaxeta* Thus ftLt Wolfius. 

Now, in the foregoing passages, there is no instance of the 
oliject of worship. The word occurs onlj four times in the New 
Testament* We have dprivKeta xaOapa, and iifitrtpa ^pifarKcta, and 
rovrov ii &pii9K€ta, all of which correspond to the criticisBS of Wol- 
fius; and Opii9K€ULT^y AyyeXMv, which is a doubtful passage; we 
must, therefore, have recourse to the Septuagiot, where 6^9ima 
occurs twice, and in one place is compatible with the criticism of 
Wolfius, but in the other opposite to it. In Wisdom, xiv. v. 18, we 
reail eu ewiraoiy bt Opfivtxias; but, in the 27th v. of the same chap- 
ter, we have ^yap t^p ayktrvfmv tibvXktv dpriffKeia,^ where the object 
is specified. Krebsius, page 339 of his observations, produces five or 
six passages from Joseph us, where OpriaKeia is used with rov Beov ; 
but, while he rejects, as we do, this argument employed by Wol- 
fius, he admits, as we also do, Wolfius's interpretation of the 
words ^ifflrreia rwv AyyeXMV. " Nihil igitur ex Linguse Ratione, 
ut Wolfius putat, contra eos peti potest, qui OptiaKetay Ayyekmv 
de Culiu Angelis exhihendo exponunt. Nibilo tamen minus eorum 
interpretationcm et ipse rejiciendam puto, cum ob alias rationed, 
m Wolfio allatas, tum ob Vocem additam, raiceivo^oyviiv ; quw 
uti Humilitatem tffeciaiam^ et adalioSy Sanctitatu egreguB Speck, 
deeipiendos campositam denotat, ita conveniens est Optffficeiay tmv 
AyyeXM^ inttrpretari talem Cultum et Habitum, talem reverentum, 
fuali Angeli amati $unt.*' Yid. page 540. We would here ob- 
serve that we are the more inclined to retain 6eXa»y in verse 18, 
because, in verse 23, we read these words : 'A riva eart Xoyoy fur 
cxotra 90^ias ev edeXodpriaKei^ icac raTrekvo^poavryp ir. r. X. d fiti 
empaKty efifiareway* If our readers will look into Wetstein or Gcries- 
bach, they will find that the important word /iij is wanting in seve- 
ral manuscripts, and in some scriptural passages cited by the 
Fathers ; and Tertullian contra Marcion, as quoted by Beoge- 
lius, evidently did not read /uiy: '* £x Visionibus Angelicis ctice- 
bant cibis abstinendum :" but the most numerous, and the m^st 
authoritative manuscripts, would induce us to retain ^19. Curcel- 
l«us says that some would read Kevefifiareveiv, and is by Wolfius 
supposedt o refer to Alexander More, who mentions, indeed, kcvc/i- 
/3areve«v (a Platonic word), but prefers the received reading e/i^- 
fcvecv. There is another various lection, stated by Wetstein, firom 
one of the Colbert MSS. and by Griesbach, page 31/ of Symbol. 
Critic: but, here again, we are unwilling to part with enipaccv, 
the common reading. , About the word eflfiaTeveiv, there is some 



' Wetstein quotes from Herodian a passage where the object is joined 

with 9^mtu, 

Ty U§wcri/Ky run Gfnmuin 0'xox»^f(v fw.Btw. . Hsrodlan, V. vii, 8, 
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little difference of opinion. The learned author of the Observations 
on Justin Martyr explains it, *' going in a stately manner, walking* 
as it were, in buskins, with an air of assuming dignity." We 
admit that, from the context, some idea of presumption and arro* 
gance may be inferred ; and yet we think that such a sense would 
not be necessarily implied by the word itself. We agree with 
Raphelius and Bos ; the former of whom produces a passage from 
the Symposium of Xenophon^ aud the latter quotes Hesychius, to 
show that 6/i/3areveiK has the sense of ^i/retv. Hesychius is now 
open before us, and we find in him, e/ujSareverac, Sr/rtiffai, again 
efifiarevffas, Srirriiras, and, upon the latter word, there is a note, 
which refers to Heinsius, in bis Exercitationes sacne, and to Lam- 
bert Bos, in his Exercitationes, where they discuss the passage of St. 
Paul, now under our consideration, and illustrate the sense ofwlfkh 
we approve. Alberti refers to Suicer, and from Suicer we will 
produce a few authorities for e/i/^areveci^, in the sense ofSr/reiv. 'O 
Kvpios rats Kapbiats efij3arev€i. (Ecumenius in Cap. ix. Actor, p. 
^3. Kpv^cois oiftOaXfiois 6 Qeos e/i/3arei;et ecs ras tmv dyBpknriav icap' 
bias. Photius, in cap. ix. ad Romanos, page 3'34. IIi^s yap 6 rat 
aTavTwv ejxliarevwp Kapbias, Chrysostom, Lib. ii. de Sacerdotio. 
Upon consulting Krebsius, we find a very learned Note, the sob- 
stance of which we will extract. E/i/3arevecv, as he proves from 
Josephus and the Seventy, signifies primarily, ** ingredi/' Some- 
times it means " inhabitare," and is used by the Poets, '* de Diis 
ui Locum aliquem inhabitare dicuntur." Vid. Soph, in (Ed. Colon* 
71. ** Per Metaphoram autem,*' continues Krebsius, ** e^/Sa- 
T€V€iy rcvc, inhabitare aiicui rei^ dicuntur, qui ei assiduam Ope- 
ram Studiunique impendunt : quod faciunt ii, qui Disciplinis per- 
cipiendis, accuratiusque perscrutandis operani dant." He quotes, 
from Philo. de Plantat. Noe. page ^35, 'licrnep evioi riav avare/iFor- 
rmv ra (j^peara to Stirovjievoy viwp iroWaKu ov^ ehpoy, ovrias oi vpo" 
9tiT€pv j(wpowT€s ftav evitrri/itiy Kai ertirXeov EMBATEY0NTE2 
avraiSf abvyarovvt rov reXovs eiriif'ai/^oi. The sense of efifiartvov^ 
T€t in Philo, he says, '' Huic Paullino loco appriroe conveniens 
est, ubi efiliareviay i fjiti euipairev dicitur is, qui per9crutariy et in ea 
penetrarCf mentis acumine audeij qiue non vidiif h. e. quorum 
cognoscendorum facultas humans mentis imbecillitati a Deo non 
concessa est." In justice to the writer, whose observations are 
now before us, we shall add that Flaccius, as we learn from Suicer, 
gives the following interpretation : " in his, quae non vidit, fastuose 
incedens.'' 

The last word, about which we shall speak, is icparwy. Wt 
think icpareiy a word somewhat more emphatical than exeiy, with 
which it is sometimes joined. 

¥/)(€iy ivyafjieyos Kat Kpartiy aSflfitots* — ^iXuricos, 
■ Among the; metaphorical senses given to Kpareiy by Stockius, 
we have studiose observare, et observan^o firmiter tenere. Se- 



2 
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condly* soUicite custodire, et cu«todieiido tenere aliquid. Thirdly, 
Itdhsrere alicui, noo nvelleDdum ab eo. The first or second of 
these signilicatjoas we thiuk applicable to the passage in St. Pad. 
It is not usual for Reviewers, when stating and examining the opi* 
nioos of authors, to expatiate so largely upon their own ; but the 
importauce of the verse in question will, we hope, be some excnae 
for us to our readers, for having ventured on a degree of copious- 
ness, which we shall not often repeat. 

The author of the Observations, after reasoning at large vpoa 
the words of St. Paul, gives his interpretation of the whole in En- 
glish. He says, that " whatever be thought of the reading of 
€\Q%iy, we learn, from the context, that there are many minister- 
ing powers, by whom the church is directed, but that Christ b 
the head of all, to whom we are firmly and solely to attach our- 
selves, and not to adroit of any other adoration, either of angels or 
of men.'' Jn the conclusion he makes some temperate and jadi- 
cious remarks on the ■ unhappy state of France, and expresses a 
hope^ that, *^ after this unnatural ferment, a calm will succeed, 
and an alteration for the better take place, in the Ecclesiastical 
Polity and Doctrines of the Galilean. Church." In this wish we 
cordially sympathise with the learned author, and we earnestly 
recommend his whole pamphlet to the serious perusal of all Chris- 
tians, to whatever church or whatever sect they may belong. It 
is full of candor, erudition, and good sense ; and we trust that 
the writer will again favor the public with his opinions upon other 
sacred subjects. 



LOCUS JUSTINI MARTYRIS EMENDATUS 
tn ApoL I. Pag. 11. Edit. Thirlhy. 

— 'AXX' kK^ivov T€, Koi Tov irap" ahrov vlbr iXBovra, Koi SiSd^amm 
ilfiat ravra, Kal rov rwv aWwy hfOfxiv^v koX kfyixoiovfiivuv kytMv 
iiyyiXbty arparovy wvevfia re to irpof^TfrtKov, aefio/ieda ical wpoeKV' 
vovfxeyy \6y^ Kal dXiyde/^ rifiiiyTes. 

Cum tibi, Vir dignissime, baud ita pridem affirmaverim, v^ba 

lUa rov Tufy ayyiXwy arparoy, insignem hunc Justini de S. S. 

TpiaSos cultu locum labe afiicere, atque emendandapri,usesse,quam 
ullus ex lis satis sanus locoque aptus seosus elici possit ; id nunc, 
quando ita postulas, quibus possum rationibus, tibi probare ag- 
grediar ; ac, eo demum prasstito, quid porro ipse de loco emen- 
dando sentiam (nam hoc quoque expetis) exprom^re non gravabpr. 
Quod dixi igitur primo, verba ilia de Angelis jibi posita ad nullum 
satis commodum seosum redigi posse, id, ni fallor, maoilesttim 
tibi faciam e variis eorum Interpretationibus, quas, tentata saspe 
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jre, Tiri summo et Ingenii acumine et doctrina praediti duduni ex- 
jcogitarunt ; oam ti ex his accurafiiis|>erpeiisis nulla appareat, quam 
Don m^rito repudiemus ; liaud invitusy opinor^ concedes iliud^non 
tam Iuterpre;tuiB imperitise. quam loci ipsius vitio esse tribu^ndum; 
atque eos ideo nil melius eruere potuisse, quod verba sic statitia 
melius nihil admittereut. Ad liorum igitur Inferpretationes expen- 
.dendas nos aceiiig:aaius. Primo autem Pontifcii, PerioniWfBel- 
t4nrminuSf PpteviuSy aliiquo^ cum eorum edcXcBprffficelif, non satis 
faveant S. Scnripturae, JuBtimvm ejus vindicem appellant, dujus 
egregium hie pro Angelorani cultu testimonium se nacfos esse glo- 
xiantur. . Quid eoim, inquiuut, illis, tov r&V':^&yyi\wy orrparoy— ^ 
c€^lxtQa^ ad rem aptius explioatiusve dici potuit 1 Ecquis autem 
^lerlqcto loco non statim videt, quam inique cmn S, Patre agant hi 
Jnterpretes ? Qui, ut catisse suie serviant, inanem tautum Verborudi 
jonum captaot ; de eo autem» ut sensam loco congruum efficiant, 
utque ipse sibi constet JustinuM {i{i\^ est aequissima iuterpretandi 
regula) neqaaquam sunt solliciti. Quasi vero ille, qui in bac ipsa 
Apologia solum Deum esse colendum semel iteruroque declarat, 
ministros ejus, Aiigelos^- ejusdero cum eo cultus eonsortes facei^t; 
aut| qui S. Spiritum una vum Patre et Filio ky rpirtf ru^ei adorati- 
dum esse docet» eum qnarto bic loco coliocaret, atque Ang^eiis in 
cuUhs ordioe (quod velipsi.nolunt Papists) postponendum cense- 
ret. Hanc itaque verborum explicationem merito rejtciunt Refot^ 
muti, ut qufe non solum S. Scripturis, sed et Jusiini ipsius Doc- 
trinae planissime repugnet. Videamus igitur, 2do, quas illi e coii- 
trario interpretationes comminiscantur. Duae autem sunt* potissi- 
mum notandas. Prima est iUa doctissimi BulU, qui in Defens. 
Fid. Nic. Sect. 2. Cap. 4. verba hsDC, rev iibdlavra iifMsravra, ccic 
TOV rAy — ayyiktiy orpariy, sic vertit, qui nos uta, et de Angdo- 
rum exercitu^ edocuii. Scilicet, quasi Grasca essest, bibdj^avra 
ilfids ravra, Kat [b^bdfyivTa fffMt] toy rwv — iiyyiKkty trrpaTov, Sed 
▼ides Lalina ilia his Gnecb mioinre respondere, quae sic ceite ex- 
primi oportuit, qui nos hac docuit, et \ncs docuit'\ Angelormn exer- 
citum, Sed cum ilia,' nos Angelorum exerdtum doeuitf sensu 
carere videantur, id ut corrigeret vir eruditissimus, verborum for- 
mam imroutavit, atque ita transtulit, quasi' GraM:e scriptum legis- 
set irepl TOV riiy — iiyyikktv arparov. Fac autem rectam esse verii- 
onero; quid in se momenti bebet hsec interpretatiot Nimirum, 
Christum nos docuisse bonos quosdam esse Angeiotf, Dei ministros. 
Atque hoc, vi opinor, non tam docnit Chrislus, quam oiim tradi- 
tum comprobavit. Hs^ enim de bonorum Angelorum existentia, at 
miuisterio, Dootrina Judseis antea e vetere Testumento erat noCis- 



* Ita ferevertit Steph. Le Moyne, Qui hac et Angelorum exerdtum 

not docuiif et cum Bulla explicat, Qui Angelorum ministeria nobis pattfecit. 
Var. Sacr, Tom. II. p. 185, , 
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siiiia» atque inter Gentes quoqiie propagata ; oec ad? enienfChristtis 
novi quicquam ei addidif, praeterquam quod Angelorum interdum 
mentionem fecil» atque receptam de lis notionem ad Doctriaam 
suam pro re nata accommodavil. Cum haec itaque docthiaimi ? iri 
interpretatio laiiore tantum in seniu vera sit, nee ipsa tainen e 
Juiiini verbis atricfe sumptis colligi possit, nos eani» ut coactam 
plane, et a Sancti Marty ris tam mente, quam verbis, alienmin, re- 
jicere non dubitamus. Ad alteram igitur pergamus, quam (prtt- 
eunte Le Moynio^ Caveoque*) nobis in Notis luis propooit Grabku, 
Is vero verba ilia, rov bioaiayra hfidi rai/ra, ical rhv r&y — iiyyiKttP 
oTparoy^ sic reddit, qui htee turn nos, turn Angelas doeuit. Alqoe 
aptior est base quidem Verborum versio, quam Bulii Ilia, sensu 
tamen earn nequaquam superat. Ecquis enim credat bonos Ange- 
los ante Cliristi adventum ea nescivisse, quae de Diis falsis Deoqne 
vero refert bic Justinus? Putasne Myriadas illas throno* Dei ad- 
itantes, et ei ministrantes, laudesque ejus ^ concelebrantea^ non 
nisi post natum Christum Dei Naturamet Attribufadidicisse? Aut 
Diabolum cum Angeiis suis Michaeli contra pugnanti' ignotos 
fuisse ? Adeone vero incogitantem existimabimus Justinum, at ea 
Angeiis, docente demum Cbristo, patefacta dicat, quas paolo ante 
Socrati, Cliristo nondum nato, nota fuisse affimiat 1 Adde quod 
Cliristus in mundum venerit non Angelorum Doctor, sed Homi- 
num ; quos quidem recte dicit JustinmscR per ilium edoctos fuisse, 
quae vel ratione Duce cognosci poterant ; quippe quia Christus 
laboranti rationi suppetias veuit, ut rectas de Deo notiones, quae 
Diaboli fraude vel e mentibus hopiinum deletae prorsus erant, vel 
immane quantum depravatae, in integrum restitueret, et Cvangelii 
luce ill ustraret; atque ut humanum genus Daemonum cultui man- 
cipatum ad veri Dei agnitioneni cultumque revocaret. Sed quo 
tandem pacto dicere potuit S. Pater bonos Angelos a ChHsto sic 
edoctos esse, qui a Dei cognitione cultuque nunquam desciverant, 
quosque ipse hie Deo twofiivovs xal kfyfjuaovjikvovs semper fuisse 
declaratl Profert quidem Grabius in sententiae suae subsidium 
verba S. Pauli ad £ph. iii. 10. ii^a yyupttrOj vvv rais ap^aU KaHrms 
tlflvfflau ky ToU imvpavioiSf ^ca r^s eKKXritrias, fi xoXvwoUiKds vo^la 
Tov deov.. Sed quam parum ilia ad rem attineant, nemo non videt; 
quippe de iis rebus loquitur Justinus, quae naturae lumine aliquo 
modo investigari possunt ; Paulus vero de arcanis Dei, ilia nempe 
OiKOVoiiiq. fAVtntipiov rov airoKtKpvfifiivov awo rStv anitvviv ev r^ B€f, 
hoc est, de mysterio Redemptionis hunianae ; quod a saculis in 
Deo erat ahsconditum: atque adeo nee ab hominibus, nee ab ipsis 
quidem Angeiis, nisi revelante Cbristo, cognosci potuit. De hoc 
vero mysterio, aliisque ai/e^tx^ta^rois Dei Decretis, Irennei verba 



' Var. Sacr. T. If, p. 186^ 196. * Prim. Christ, p. 13. ^ Daniel vii.lO. 
♦ E>ai, vi. 1, 3. ^ Jiirle ver. 9. Apoc. xii. 7. 
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lib» ii. cap.'55« quae citat Grabius^ bmnino sunt intelligenda ; 
nempe^ quod Ftlius olim ei ah initio semper Patris voluutalein, et 
arcana ejus de salute hominum coiisilia, Angelis rroelavit^ ut in 
illis utique ^xequendis eorum ministerio uteretur. Vides jam^ 
opinor, viros csetera acutissimos nibi), quod Juetino digntim sit, 
proferre potuisse in loci hujusce explicatibne. Neque tu profecto^ 
vir eruditidsime, melius quicquam ex verbis sic positis, quoqno te 
verteriSf expiscari poteris. Quid igitut reliquum est, nisi ut cor- 
ruptum dicamus hunc locum, et verba ilia rvy rUr — iiyyiKiatf trrpa" 
roy, quae difficultatem pariunt, loco non suo esse posita 1 Desunt 
quidem Codices meliores, unde verum discarous ; attanien res ip^ 
nos dubitare non sinit, quin ab oscitante Librario idem hie factum 
sity quod in aliis Justini locis ilium fecisse manifestum est. Ex- 
empli gratia, p. 26. scriptuui l(*gimus, oh rf of opdfiari i^yofiep 
ical ewlofiev, Kal ivrdfieis ivoiiioafier ; ubi tu certe vides absnrdum 
. illud quod omnes fugit Editores, in his, r^ af ovd/iari e^^yo/uev koI 
htlofjiev, et ex Evangeliis sic corrigi voles, ovk kv^uoy vof» ii^&yofjiey 
KOI Mofieyp Kal rf of ovdfjiaTi bvyAfzeu kwotijoafiey ; Recte, inquis ; 
sed quo tu auctore fretus haec coniges? Ego vero, cum non sup- 
pietant Codices, rationem solam/ quae ista tam incondita hoc in 
loco stare non patitur, mibi ducem sumam, att|ue ex conjectuta 
(hand invito tamen, ut mox videbis, Justine) ea emendare cona- 
bor. Totum igitur Locum ad pristinam sdnitatem integritatemque 
restitui posse arbitror, si luxata ejus membra, et per Scriptoris, 
uti dixi, incuriam transposita, in hunc demum ordinem rediga'mus^ 
— roy iiba^ayra iifids ravray wyevfia re ro irpoffiriKov crej3cj/ueda Kol 
irpoaicvyovfiey Xdyy Kal aXrj/deiij^f Tifi&vref Kal toy r&y 6XKii>y inofikyvfy 
Kalllofjiomv/i^y^t^ ayaQdy dyy^Xoiv otparoy' Kal mirl— • Etenim 
verbis sic constitutis clara fiunt omnia, atque uno quasi ictu diremp- 
tam vides iuanem illam Pontificios inter et Protestetnies controver* 
siam : vides individuam Trinitatem ab Angeloilim ihterpositu libe- 
ram et incontaminatam : Vides S. Spiritum (dictante ipso Justino 
p. 19.) ey rpirp ra^ei coUocatum, atque Adgelos ad sedem pro-" 
priam, et Honorem eis debitum, revocatos : Vides denique illad 
Tifiwyres, quod prius additum verbis, defi^fOda ami irfHHrarwovfKr, 
supervacaneum plane erat, sequenti clausulae aptissiroe conjonctuAi. 
Justini igitur base est mens. Nos, inquit, spretis DOs Gentimm^ 
Damonibus se. malisque Angelis, Dmm ilium vfriMi, Pe^rem-, 
filiush, et S. Spiritum, praut ratio Veritasque dktdni, eoUmm^ 
et adoramus : Nee omnes tamen Angelas rejidmun ; sedaHotbonos, 
JOeo ministrantes eique similes, eo, quo par est, hominre prosequi-- 
mur. Sanam certe fateberis esse banc, et S. literis consonant 
Doctriuam : Quam quidem non solus hie Justinus, sed et Patrai 
tradunt universi. Imprimis vero Athenagoras,* qui Justini vesttr. 



* Legal, p. 11. Ed: Paris. 
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giis fere insistens ait, Christianos proliteri Btov traripa, kal vlov 
Oeov, Kol wwevfia Aytov, ^iKyvrras abr&r r^y iy rp ^vAff€i bvrafiiy, 
Koi Tfiv ir Tfl r«fri Siaipeotv — • Ka\ oin: M rovrou t6 dtoXoyiKor 
ilfivy Ivrarag fiipos, &XXa rai n^fjBot uTy^Xwi' Ka\ XeirovpyGy fa/xky — * 
Atque iteriim/ A$ yap Oedv ^fiky, Kal vloy Toy \6yoy ain-ov, nl 
irvcvfia Ayioi'— oiJrws xa) Mpas tlyat ivyAfiett KartiKiififitBa — * Con- 
similiter Origenes contra Cehum p. 386. <tya dtor, roy waripa, ml 
Toy vioy Oepuirevofity — . Et paulo post, dprivKevofiey Toy waripa Tfjt 
ikXildeias, Kal Toy wow n/v aXffietay — • Deinde objicienti Ceiso, ex 
eo sequi, non solum Deiim, sed ejus nitiiistros quoque esse colen- 
dos, respondet his '▼erbis, ei fiky oly Met rovs dXi^^ir vmipiTas to9 
Oeov, Toy FaflpiiiX, koI Toy Mij(aii\, ical Tovt Xoiirovs iLyyiXovs nX 
Ap^yyiXovs, Kai toutovs Aeye QepairevtoBat, ?<rci>r ay to wtpi tov 
Aqpaireveci' airrov [f. avT0vg\ afifiaiyofieyoy IxicaBypayTeSf Ka\ rdy to5 
OtpamvoyTos v/^dfeaiv, eiTrofiey ay eh Toy T&iroy^ &$ vepl rf/XucovTrnp 
iioXtyo/iepoif Artp kytapovfity Tctpi airrwy yofjirai, i. e. Si Ceim 
veros Dei nunistros intellexissety Gabrielem, Michaelem, rtlifuot- 
fue Angelas et Arehangelos, eosque colendos esse dijnsset, nosfar- 
Uisse, repurgaia eultus signijicatione, ei eolentis actioney nosinm 
de re ianta^ quoad inieliigere potuimuSy sententiam enarrassemus. 
Hoc auteni perinde est, ac si dixisset, nos quidem bonis illis An- 
gelis, licet non cultum solius Dei proprium, inferioris tamen graduf 
Gultum et bonorem, cujus, ut ministri ejus, sunt capaces, tribu- 
endinn esse declarassemus : Ita enim mentem suam clarius expllcat 
p» 4l6. rftv "ibbtfity biy /<i) halfjioyas Tiyas, iiyyeXovt h^ Tcrayfiiyovs, 
€iH^iffioiffi€y avroifs Kal fiaKaplSojxey^^* oh fjcf^y rrfy 6<ptiKofiiyriy wpbs 
6coy TtftT^y tovtois ^Lxop^fw/uiey. Rem vero totam ad Jusiini mentem 
paucis complectitur p. 10. ubi dicit, Oeoy fidvoy btly trilhiy. to. M 
Xocira Ttfiffs ^ca^ oh fih* koX wpooKvyiitnws Kal trefiatrfiov. Ad eundem 
fere modum jEiMeMM, Dera. Evang. p. 106. vapeiXiifa/iev elyal 
Tiyas fiera Toy dyc^^rw Oeoy bvv&fieit Aaa>fi&rovs riiy fftvaiy Kal yoe- 
/BOf — * &f bk yyupiSety iCal Tifiq^y Kara r^ fi^poy lifv A^ias kiibayOfifAey, 
/^*V ^f ^f ^'1^ eefidtrjuioy riftfjy ^froyifioyres. Sic etiam in Pnep. 
Et* p. 14^. fffneis fioyov T^yiwl irAvTwy trifieiy bebtbayfiiyoi deoy, rifify 
re icamro ^/9o<Tj|ieai/ koI His hfitf aCrrov deo^X^s, rat fiaKaplas ivy&fieis. 
Alqne itevum p. 3^. TOiawra-^h r^s *E\X^yufy iroXvOiov Kal Saifio- 
vuift wXAyifs wporeTififiKafieyy 6e(as fiky bvyAfjiets vmfpeTiKas TOd irayL" 
^oiXims Oe&v xai XeiTOvpyiKhi elbores, Kal Kara to irpofffiKoy TtfiQvTts, 
fUtroiy bk .6€6y 6fioXoyovyT€s, Kal jxovoy kiceiyoy tripovres. Habes jam 
ncatram de loco hoc ?exatissimo conjecturan), ne dicam emeod^- 
tionem ; .nam quantum ea suo momento ponderata Valeat, tui erh 
jttdioii »stimare. Restat tantum^ ut de verbis, X6y^ Kal itXifielq, 
ta moneamus, nos ea cum pr%cedente verbo lepoerKvyo^fiev con- 
junxtsse propter similem fere de eadam re verborum fbrmam p. 19* 
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-^vlor, wvt^Ha re ifpoftfrticoy fiera \6yov rifiSfjiey' Attamen noti De« 
gamos ilia, in duarum sei^entiaraiii confinio posita, de iitraque 
satis commode dxo koivov iDteiligi posse ; quemadmodum et nos 
supra exposuimus. Quod ad ipsam vero pbrasin attiuet, fallitmr 
plaoe cum Sylburgio Grahiuiyqm Justinum allusisse putat ad illa» 
ey wyejifian Kal iXrfiel^, Jo. iv. 23. Est etiim loquendi modus usi- 
tatissimuSy praesertim apud Justinum, idque ne looglus abeam, in 
hac ipsa Apologia. Ecce loca ! virayopevei o kXri^s \6yos, p.. 6, 
itt alpei Xoyosy p. 7. Xoyy aXrjQei, p. 10. fxerd \6yov, p. IQ, uts 5ciV- 
yvaiy 6 iikrid^s Xoyos, p. 65, \6yov Kal aXrtOeias €j(eadai, p. 99* Haec 
igitur verba, \6y^ Kal aXrjdeit^, niliil aliud Latine sonant, quam, 
t/i vera Ratio dictate suadet,postulat ; vel, ut recta Ratio evincit, 
et Veritas ipsa efflagitat, Nonnulli bic fortasse iecttim malleut 
ityevfia re irpofprjtiKoy sine r3, uti p. ip. et ruiy avrf [sc. Bef] iiro/jii'^ 
vtay, loco tQv AWuy — * Nos vero haec missa facin^us; quippe 
quibus, in re Gritica mininie versatis, sat erit meriti, si In graviorfi 
momenti re, dum tibi obsequimur, vel luois aliquid attulisse, rel 
ansam saltern melius quiddam investigandi aliis praebuisse, vide* 
amur. 
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ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF 

CLAUDIAN. 

Pabt 11.— [Continued from No. XLFI.p, 206.] 

\ 

I 

Elv h) BipyiXloio inov xa\ (lovo'av 'Ofi,fipov^ 

Inscript in Stat. Claudian^ 

From our observations in a preceding numberi the reader 
will easily collect our opinion of the *^ prsegloriosissimus Poeta^ 
of the age of Honorius; an opinion consonant to that of the 
generality of critics. Yet the acceptance which his writingi 
appear to have obtained in his own time, and the extravagant 
eulogies of which we have recorded a specimen, may be ae*> 



' Gesner (Prolegomena, p. xliii.) considcfrs DrydeA's eelebrated epi- 
gram on Milton as an imitation of the above. The two last liofH^ 
which be quotes, make a curious figure in bis pages : 
The force of nature could no further goe 
To malle a third : She jbin'd former two. 
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counted for on other grounds than the influence of court favor, 
or the temporary popularity of most of his subjects. Uis merits^ 
auch as they were, were of a sj^cies peculiarly adapted to the 
critical capacity of his contemporaries. Mor, though tlie^poeti* 
cal halls of the Palatine have ceased to resound with the plafudits 
which rewarded the eulogist of Stilicho or the adulator of Ho- 
noriuSy has Claudian ever wanted a class of readers prepared to 
do justice to his undisputed qualifications. He is the favorite 
of those with whom words are a substitute for things; in whose 
eyes gorgeousness of diction, luscious sweetness of versification, 
fantastic and florid description, well wrought antithesis, and 
scattered happy sentences, are sufficient to compensate for the 
absence of the higher qualities of a poet ; for depth, energy 
and pathos, beauty of design, grandeur of purpose, and insight 
into the true riches of language. He is a favorite especially with 
those of warm fancies, and judgment as yet immature, with 
whom to be dazzled and astonished is to be satisfied, and whom 
brilliancy of manner sufiices to blind to inanity of matter. Jioys 
admire Claudian, as children are fascinated with Gessner*s 
Death of Abel. We remember, even now, the impressions 
which accompanied our first perusal of Claudian's poems, at 
an early age. It was as if a new mine of poetical expression 
was opened before us. We seemed to have discovered a world 
of yet unexplored beauties, and our fancy was intoxicated with 
the dazzling hues and rich fragrance of the flowers which sur- 
rounded us. £ven Virgil was cast into the shade— 

— — — as the stars go out, 

When with prodigfioas light. 
Some blazing meteor fills the astonished sight 

Nor can we recollect without a smile the pomp and tumidity 
with which the imitation of our new favorite infected our school 
exercises. The gloss of novelty, however, soon wore away; 
we discovered the unsubstantial nature of what had so (ascinated 
us, and returned to Virgil and common sense. We have seen 
an acquaintance with Claudian and Ovid recommended in the 
case of young aspirants to the honors of Latin versification, as 
a means of ripening the fancy and developing the invention ; 
probably on the supposition that the false taste so superinduced, 
would in the course of things reform itself, while the benefit 
would be permanent. 

Claudian, however, is well intitled to the rank he holds among 
the Classics. If his style and sentiment in general savor of Ori* 
ental inflation, there is in his best passages a march and a dig- 
nity well beconoing the last of the Roman poets ; and the fertility 
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of hU mind, Uie command of language which he displays on his 
own peculiar subjects, and the fine sententiousness of his moral 
passages, redeem in some degree the wretchedness of hissubjects, 
and his own deficiencies. He is valuable, too, as an historian. 
His allusions to the manners and customs of the declining em- 
pire, the frequent notices he affords us of the state of the public 
mind on particular occasions, his sketches of topography and 
local scenery, and the light he throws on the accounts of con- 
temporary historians, all conspire to repay the classical reader 
for his perusal. It is in these points of view more especially 
that he has called forth the warm panegyrics of Gibbon, the 
*^ dulcia vitia" of whose style were congenial to his own, and 
who acknowledges the frequent and effectual aid which he de- 
rived to his researches from the labors of the political poet. 

There is little skill of arrangement displayed in any of Clau- 
dian's productions. With the exception of the De Raptu Pro- 
serpinae and the minor poems, they consist wholly of pan^yrics, 
invectives, epithalamiums, and congratulatory addresses on public 
occasions. In point of contrivance, they are an incongruous 
mixture of historical narrative, mythological fiction, and detailed 
satire or encomium. Every thing is transacted through the me- 
dium of a deity. Is an emperor to be married, or a favorite 
promoted to the consulship, or an obnoxious character to be 
dismissed from office, or a barbarian invasion to be repelled i 
a god, or a deified monarch, or the city of Rome represented 
as ^ goddess, or one of the cardinal virtues personified, descends, 
and makes a long speech, generally of supplication, addressed 
to another god, or to the hero of the piece himself. Then fol- 
lows a reply of equal length ; after which we have an accoqnt 
of die great events consequent upon this ** colloquy sublime ;'' 
and prefixed to, or intermingled with, or subjoined to all this, 
the poet's own sentiments on the subject. Such and so inarti- 
ficial is his plan ; and from within this circle he never ventures. 
It must be allowed, however, that he makes as much of his 
subject as it is capable of. This is indeed his peculiar praise. 
Few ever understood so well the art of saying a great deal about 
nothing. He seizes skilfully upon the producible subject, cast» 
its deformities into the shade^ exaggerates the really greatf maf^- 
lufies the little, and throws over allthe glittering veil of his own 
florid imagination. Every topic, which can be brought to bear 
directly or indirectly upon the matter in hand, is pressed into 
the service, and made to minister to the poet's prevailing pur- 
pose, the aggrandisement of his subject. The past is recalled, 
and the future anticipated, to add new splendor to die present. 

VOL. XXVII. CLJl. NO. LIV. T 
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Heaven jpoura forth its deities^ and the lecrets of &te are hud 
open. Ulauditn knew his talent, and made good use of it« 
From a great subject he would have shrunk ; but in assembliiig 
round a common one all that is brilliant or fantastic ii\ art or 
nature, and all that is imposing in sentiment, few have ever sur- 
passed him. His subjects indeed were such as to supply him 
with ample scope for the eiercise of ^is peculiar powers. He 
enters can amore into the description of processions, military 
reviews, and court pageants ; and appears to be as much daz- 
aled as any of the spectators by the display of imperial magni- 
ficeqce: 



Sidonias cblamydes, et cingula baocis 



Aspera, gemmatasque togas, virideBqae smaragdo 
Loiicas, galeasque renidentes byacinthis, 
Et vario lapidum distinctas igne coronas. 

Even to the common objects of nature he imparts a florid and 
unnatural beauty, totally foreign to them ; resembling in tbi9 
respect some poets of higher pretensions in the present day. 

Claudian's accumulating propensities are especially visible in 
his portraits of character. It is no exaggeration to si^, that all 
" the virtues, and almost all the accomplishments, of which the 
poet had any idea, are attributed to his favorites, without dis- 
crimination, and apparently without fear of offending them by 
the grossness of the adulation. Their worst or most equivocjj 
actions are explained by attributing them to (>raiseworthy mo- 
tives. With an ingenious economy of praise, unknown in mo- 
dem times, the credit due to a victory is divided between the 
commander and the sovereign, the former being represented as 
conquering by his skill and prowess, the latter by his auspices* 
All the common-places of morality are ransacked, and all the 
artifices of ingenious praise eidiausted^ in honor of the ruling 
powers. They are exalted sometimes by contrast with theirs 
unsuccessful adversaries, and sometimes by comparison with the 
sages and heroes of Greece and ancient Rome. Pythagoras 
and the Stagirite are made to veil their diminished heads to the 
learned consul Mallius ; the exploits of Stilicho are extolled as 
incomparably transcending those of the Decii and Scipios of 
om nme ; Siu CVCC !!!£ ilSl^JSi!? Honorius is represented as 
uniting in his own person all the public virtues and private ac-» 
complishments of his most illustrious predecessors, and as sur^ 
passing each in that excellence for which he was peculiarly dis^ 
tinguished. Even the gods and fabulous heroes of antiquity aret 
introduced for a similar purpose, in a way which is often abso-* 
lutely ludicrous. We might quote, among other passages^ 
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t(\ixAfy iihHIsiUfg, ttit eottiplihiMftld to the ^uestviatt ^kill, and 

(Fedc^nttih. Carm. 1. 1. 31— 3d.) 
IT. Coh8. Honor. " Tu* poi^e^ret ultro/' (V. 654-^564.) 
AhA the following ^ in the Irrst quoted poem^ might almost h^^t 
been copied fr6n(i the ^ Ipde capi volUit'' of Juvenill. 

(Fesi:*enniti. CSai^. i. 1. 10 — 15.) 
It wOuM be diffieult, indeed, for One vbo had not rend Cia^ 
dian, t6 conceive the extreme Of absurdity into which his^^ stddy 
of adulatioti/ sometkneis carries hfm. His invectives are on 
a par with his panegyrica ; equally copioos, and equally nil^ 
measured^ though, from the nature of the case, not so ludi- 
crous in their extravagance. He absolutely luxuriates in abuse, 
and like barbarian scidptors, exerts all his opulence of language 
in varying or aggravating the portrait of deformity. 

It is impossible to regard sucti^ a prostitution of intellect 
without pain and disgust ; nor is it easy to conceive how repre- 
sentations so palpably false, so immeasurably distant from the 
truth, could have been received with toleration, still less with 
applause, by the hearers, or even by the objects of the panegyric. 
The more delicate taste of a Tiberius would have rejected such 
homage with abhorrence. Perhaps, however, both our wonder 
and our indignation may be diminished on reflection. tJndeserved 
praise is not always flattery. To many, perhaps to niost mih<ft 
there, is an atmosphere q( mysterious awe surrounding a monarchy 
through which himself and all that belongs to him, are viewed 
in higher dimensions and fairer colors than the reality. This is, 
it is true, a weakness, and the mark of a vulgar mind ; but it is 
a feeling distinct from servility, and ought not to be confounded 
with it, though, as delusion and dishonesty play into each other^s 
hands, the two are frequently found together. Many action^ 
too, which are now ascertained to have originated in s'elEisn 
motives, were at the time otherwise interpreted ; and it \^ not 
improbable that many fWvorable traits of cliarkcief, whicli His- 
tory^ in its sweeping condemnation, has omitted to liotiibe, were 
then recognised and appreciated. Without some such conside- 
rations as these, it' is difficult to account for the sentiments 
entertained by contemporaries, and the opinions expressed My 
writers of whose integrity ttiere can Be rid doubts felatr^(? to 
characters df whicb th«f Wotltt rtot^ judges very differently. Nor 
ouglit it to be forgotten, tliat the tbpids of etflogy to which iht 
court poet is compelled to i^sort, counteracts in some degree 
the effects of his servility. Poetry is essenti»Uy lofty, and if it 
cannot find an elevated subject, will make one. It m«y disgrace 
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itself by beeoming the panegyrist of the worthless, but it cwoot 
descend to tlieir level. If it cannot alter the nature of their ac- 
tions^ it will at least shame them by the fictions to which it ii 
obliged to have recourse in their vindication. If it cannot find 
matter for praise in what they are, it will praise them for what 
they are not; and thus virtue, or what the poet considers as 
such, will in some way or other be the subject of the verse. 
Hence it is that the poetry of Claudian is so rich in moral 
reflection. His merit in this respect is indeed generally ac- 
knowledged. Few of the Roman poets have excelled him io 
the happy expression of sentiment* One or two of his sentences 
have passed into proverbs : as, 



Nunqaam libertas g^atior extat. 



Qaam lab rege pio. De Cons. Stilicb. iiu Hi. 

And the following, which is expressed with an ease and puritj 
worthy of the Augustan age : 

■ Natarabeatis 

Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverit nti. 

In Ruf. 1. 215. 

The sententious passages of Claudian are, in our opinion, the 
finest parts of his works. Such are, among many others of the 
same stamp, the lines in praise of a country life, copied indeed, 
somewhat too closely from Virgil, Ruf. i. 196 ; the address of 
Theodosius to his son, iv. Cons. Hon. 214; the fine passage 
beginning, '* Principio magni custos Clementia mundi,'' Laud. 
Stilicb. 11.6; and the well-known verses '^ De Sene Veronensi," 
among the minor poems. Iii addition to what was said above 
in extenuation of the great pervading fault of Claudian, it ought 
to be remembered, that in the case of Stilicho at least, he had 
the excuse of personal gratitude. Stilicho is indeed, more or 
less directly, the hero of every song ; and he seizes with manifest 
pleasure every opportunity afforded him of reverting to this 
favorite subject ; whose actions, indeed^ with the proper degree 
of exaggerated coloring and distorted statement, ^appear to have 
afforded as fair a scope for eulogy as the greater part of those 
which have called forth the admiration of poets and orators in 
different ages.' 



' Setting aside the admixture of my thological fictiou, Dryden's court 
poems bear a considerable resemblance to the Panegyrics of Claudian. 
Such are the lines on the Restoration, the Annas Mirabilis, and the 
Tfarenodia Augastalis ; for the odes, elegies, and panegyrics of Dryden 
dififer in little bat the title. Addison's Campaign, and Tickell*s Royal 
Progress, are specimens of the same style. 
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Througbout all th6 works of Claudian there is a studied refe- 
rence to Roman feelings and associations. In this he probably 
consulted the prejpossessions of his audience. Though the- 
great body of the population was little better than a mixture of 
all nations ; though the original constitution of Rome bad 
ceased to exist for centuries^ and even the outward features of ^ 
its polity were becoming more and more indistinguishable ; the 
name of Rome still remained, and the recollection of its ancient 
glories had never been wholly effaced, even among the most 
degenerate of its sons. It is probable that, with the purity of 
blood, the degree of national feeling, which still remained, sur« ^ 
vived principally in the patricians, to whom Claudian's writings 
are addressed. Accordingly, all the shadows of liberty which 
yet remained, all the reliques of Republican form and title which 
were retained under the declining empire, are sedulously brought 
forward to dignify the transactions of despotic power or military 
violence. 

£v'd then — ^in mockery of that golden time 
When the Republic rose rever'd, sabllme. 
And her free sons, diffusM from zone to zone. 
Gave kings to ev'ry country but their own — 
Ev'n then the senate and the consols stood 
Insulting marks, to show how Freedom's flood 
Had dar'd to flow, in Glory's radiant day, 
And how it ebb'd, for ever ebb'd away. 

The venerable names of liberty and the people, the dignity of 
the consulship, the sanctity of the laws, the faith, and clemency, 
and inflexible justice which partial tradition extolled as the cha- 
racteristics of the ancient Republic — these and kindred topics 
are perpetually recurring in the pages of the last of Roman 
poets. The daring achievement of Stilicho, in forcing a passage 
through the camp of Alaric, is heightened by a comparison with 
the exploit of Codes of old. Honorius is complimented on his 
Roman predilections, and his adherence to the forms and cus- 
toms of antiquity ; and Theodosius is represented as inculcating 
on his son the virtues of the hardy heroes of the Republic as 
especial models of imitation. 

Whether Claudian was a Christian, has been the subject of 
some dispute. The point is scarcely worth deciding. If he 
were such, it could be in name only ; for the tone of his senti- 
ments is Pagan throughout, not to mention specific objections 
contained in individual passages. We are inclined, however, to 
agree with the greater part of critics, that he was an unbeliever; 
though w^ are not satisfied with all the arguments adduced in 
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support of thif opinioQ. Tb# steer iQ £atrx»p. i. 3^4* f^^ 0^7 
apply to the famuticitl rtverm of fu» MpdividMid inonk; aind t)ie 
sitire, after ill, i? le?elkri more egainst Jgutrppiuf tbiM^ John i9if 
Tbebais. The prayer of Stilicbo, ftuf. i. 334. which is UI^Y^e 
alleged, seems leM conclusive than the fpeecii of Mani folW^f 

log; 

— ^— — — mens eooe paralnr 
A4 Mlom StUicbo, qui me de more tropteis 
I)ita^ et hostiles suspendit up arbore cnstas. 

Qaudian's liberal use of tbe heatbeo mythology provM little; 
DO one supposes that Virgil, or Ovid, or Statius, believed tbw 
own fiibles. We are not quite prepared to agree with ^einsius 
and others rdative to the sporiousqess of the Christiaa poi^nii 
ascribed to Claudian : the Carmen Paschale, at least, ud ^ 
Laus Christiy seem to us (especially the former) to exUbit ipiich 
of Claudian's floving manner and play of language. P^erhip* 
he wrote them in the way of a quit-rent, or necessary tribute of 
respect to the religion of the state. Such compliances are 
common among infidek of all times ; nor ought they to be con- 
sidered more remarkable in the imperial poet, than io a modem 
French savant, or German professor. 

We have already given our opinion of Claudiaii'a manner; 
we must, however, in justice add, that it is equable, fluent, and 
free from all appearance of stifiness or elaboration. Ornate as 
his sentences are, A^y deem to flow from him spoqtaiieqiifly 
and without effort. His words and iosages sprii^ as it wen^ 
full-formed from his moid. It is in £sct a mistake to call thin 
species of style elaborate: none b in reality less so. PmciiI» 
writing to a friend, apologised for the Inigth of his coaununicatioo^ 
by saying that he had not time to make it shorter. SqmetMi^ 
of the same kind may be said with regard to the style bdiire ua. 
Simplicity, like conciseness, is the result of study. TVt hippy 
thought which aeems to be struck off like a spark from tii§ invil 
of a glowing imagination, cost its author more paina than would 
have sufficed to produce whole paragraphs of florid decfaimatioBu 
And if there are exceptions — ^if '' easy writing" is in a few instaaces 
'^ easy reading,'' yet even here great previous labor must have 
been exerted m the formation of the taste and thp discipliniiig 
of the imagination, to render such an occurrence possible; the 
channel must have been hollowed out with toil, before the«tream 
could flow smoothly and easily. Here and there in the style of 
Claudian traces of negligence are visible, and sometimes, thoHgh 
very rarely, the gramUoquous flow of his historical nwpntive i« 
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ifiterlDptM by b ptontac Kne or two. Thbs in the eonplakit of 
Rome, Bell. Gildoii. 62. 

' — spes Qtiica nobis 

Restabat libye^ qaas ^ix s^reque foTebat 
Soio dacta Noto, naoqaam seoura faturi, 
8efll|>er inops, ventiqae fidem.poscebat et anni. 
Ilanc quoqae liuhc Oildon rapuit sub fine eaSeniU 
Auhmmi, 

His. epithets are frequently hyperbolical dnd tasteless^ but 
seldom inappropriate, and never unmeaning. His illustration^^ 
though not always die happiest^ manifest a great extent and 
variety of information. '' Juvat ilium hac in re (pictura)/' says 
Gessner, '^ tanta rerum naturalium^ qusinta turn esse poterat^ 
cogiiitio, quae inexhaustam visa imaginum et comparationum co- 
piam suppeditaret.'' Prolegom. p. vii. It is always gratifying to 
know that we are on safe ground with an author, and that, how*" 
ever great may be the wealth of imagery and allusion which he 
displays, it is drawn from the depths of a knowledge still mord 
extensive. We have known many popular and ingenious writers, 
whose works were crowded with recondite metaphors and com- 
parisons, but whose learning, it was impossible not to perceive, 
was new and undigested, and the result of study undertaken foi* 
a temporary purpose. Hence the air of rawness visible in their 
displays of erudition, and the feeling of suspicion and unsatis^ 
factoriness which attended us through the perusal. This was 
not the practice of the greatest poets of ancient and modem 
times — witness, among others, the '' doctus senet'^ of English 

}>oetry, Milton. Their information was already matured and 
iamiliarised in the mind, when it developed itself iti' writing; it 
had mingled itself with the flesh and blood of the understanding; 
and its outwiird manifestations appear merely a natural efflux 
from the fulness within* — Claudian is unfortunate in his similes, 
which are for the most pfllt below the dignity of the subject,' 
or otherwise inapplicable* They are few in number. 

■ We refer for instances to vi. Cons. Hon. 250. Eutrop. ii. 609. and 
Kuf. ii. 460. The simile of the bees, in the last passage, has a mock- 
heroie effect, r esembli ng tbat ef Pope's pompoBs translation of a similar 
one in the second Iliad. From the above censure we must except such 
as the foUowingy which seents to have been the originid of one in the 
second book of Paradise Lost 

— '■ ■ vcflgi pars maitinfa benam 

Indicit soperls: pars l^tis jtira tnentnr. 
Dissensuque alitor rumor. Ceu murmtirat aiti 
Impacata qnies pelagi, onm flamine fracto 
Durat adhuc saevitqoe tumor, dabiumque ptsr sestntf 
Lassa recedentis fluitant vestigia venti. — ^In Ruf. i. 68. 
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The Latinity of Claodiao^ tfaoligh not wholly fre# from tht 
corruptions of his age^ is^ for diat age, remarkably pure and 
elegant. Gessner has anticipated us in a remark, which we shall 
gire in his own words : '' Poeseos ilia praerogativa est, q^uod, cum 
imitatione superiorum bonam partem contineatur, diutius senra- 
Tit decus suum, non minus in nostro, quam in Papinio, Mar- 
tiale, deinde Ausonio, ceteris, quorum prosa oratio saeculum 
suum sapit, carmina facile se tuentur. Nempe ut fuerunt a 
renatb inde Uteris plures, qui versus Latinos Graecosque facerent 
bonos, solutse orationis Latins eloquentes emendatosque scrip- 
tores laudare possumus paucos,Graecae forte probabilem nuUum.^ 
Prol^om. p. IX. Whatever may be thought of the justice of 
the latter observation, or of its relevance to the subject, the 
truth of the former is undeniable. Our own language furnishes 
proof of the position. Probably, however, the purity of Clau- 
dian's Latin style was in part owing to the circumstance of the 
Latin being to him a written, and not a spoken language. 
Claudian displays a great familiarity with the works of his pre- 
cursors in Roman poetry. The fragments of Virgilian diction 
with which his language is interwoven produce so happy an 
e£fect as to make us regret that the whole is not of the same 
texture. In this, as in his cadence, Statius approaches the near- 
est to him. 

It remains only to speak of his rhythm, in which, as is well 
known, he is distinguished from all the Latin poets by a fastidious 
study of smoothness, and more especially by an sdmost entire 
absence of elision. This fault, as we have observed above, is 
less visible in his Proserpine, where vigor is more required, than 
in his political poems. The harmony of the Latin hexameter, 
as has been well observed of Milton's blank verse, consists in 



many a windiiig bout 



Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

Claudian's voice wanted compass : he had but a few notes, 
excellent in their way, but from their monotony apt to pall on 
the ear. He never ventures into the '' sea of ever-spreading 



such murmur filFd 



Th' assembly, as when hollow rocks retain 

The soand of blast'ring winds, which all night long 

Had roused the sea, now with hoarse cadence loll 

Sea-faring men o'erwatch'd, whose bark by chance 

Or pinnace anchors in a craggy bay 

After % tempest. Par. L. ii. 284. 
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sound," but is contented to glide along the shore in bis gilded 
pleasure-boat. The peculiar character of his versification is 
more especially visible in bis manner of winding up a system of 
hexameters, if it may be so called, where the termination of the 
sentence coincides with that of the line. Claudian has two fa- 
vorite methods of doing this; the first, by concluding with what 
is called a Golden Line, consisting of a verb placed between two 
adjectives and their corresponding substantives : as 

Saucia dividais clarescunt nubila salcis. 

This species of verse has a peculiarly sonorous effect, owing 

to the juxtaposition of so many emphatic words, without any 

of less consequence being interposed to break the continuity. 

Virgil uses it sparingly, and always with success. In Claudian, 

on the contrary, it occurs more frequently than in any of the 

other poets, and generally at the end of a sentence, for which 

indeed it is peculiarly fitted. In this case, the line preceding, 

and sometimes the two former, are divided by a pause^ in order 

to give more full effect to the concluding one. 

mediumque per hostem 

'Flammtitas virtute pia, propriaetqae salatis 
Immemor, et stricto prosternens omnia ferro, 
Barbara falmineo secait tentoria cursa. — vi. Cons. Honor. 4ti. 

The effect of this conclusion is somewhat weakened by its. 

frequency. The '^ Golden Line*' sometimes occurs twice or 

thrice in succession : 

Fida per innocuas errent incendia turres. 
Lasdvas sabito confligant aequore lembi, 
Stagnaqae remigibas spament immissa canoris. 

Cons. Mall. 329. 

Stagnaqae tranquillas potantes maroida Lethes 
.^Igra soporatis spamant oblivia lingais. — Pros. i. 280. 

Sometimes the members of the line are otherwise arranged : 

EfiElantes roseum fiwnis spumantibus ig^em. 

Cons. Prob. et Olyb. ^. 

Sudent irriguae spirantia balsama vense. — lb. 252. 
Ridebnnt virides gemmis nascentibos algae. — Ruf. i. ult 
I^mbit contigaas innoxia flamma pminas.— Pros. i. 168. 
The other method of concluding is by a line beginning with a 
trochaic or dactylic word, followed by a pause. In this case 
the pause of the preceding line is generally in the middle or at 
the latter end, and the pause in the last line, or both, are fol- 
lowed by a copulative of some kind. We give the following in^ 
stances by way of illustration from the poem on the consulship 
of Mallius* 
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vfffliiie mmiiibtis idem 



Arbiter, an genAnm eonvertant aslheni meiiteB.— 104. 

' qon faaraia par auras 

Exentiat mtilos traotiUy aat ftihnina relox 
Torqneat, aat tristem iigat crinita oometoD. — 110. 



orbemqaa oarinis 



Vexit, et anuras Medo Bubduxit Athemuk— 151. 



largo ditescat arena 



Sangaioe : consumant totos spectacula montes. — 308. 

With tliese two exceptions^ Claudian's conclusions are io general 
rather lame. 

Claudian's heroics, like Thomson's blank verse, frequently 
deviate into cotip/e^s;' several instances of which occur in the 
above-quoted poem. He seldom admits more than three daetyb 
in a line ; scarcely ever so many as five. It is not unfrequeM 
with him to begin a line with a word consisting of a spondee; a 
practice to which Virgil is decidedly adverse, except in oertaiii 
cases. He is fond of the pause on the first syllable of the fourAt 
foot, which he not unfrequently repeats for several lines toge- 
ther. 

We shall conclude with a few observations on -the iiidividual 
poems of Claudian. 

In 1812 a translation of the Rufiuus and the Rape of 
Proserpine was published in blank verse by Mr. Strutt. 
Blank verse, lofty and ornate as it is, is not susceptible of 
the peculiar march, or the style of ornament, which charac- 
terise Claudian's hexameters. If it were worth while to transfer 
his writings to our language, the heroic couplet, as modelled by 
Pope, would be a more appropriate vehicle. Hughes, Cowley, 
and others, have trafislated particular pieces ; but besides 
the one mentioned in Gessner's catalogue of translations, 
as fdlows: '' 1628. 4^ translated by L. Digges, Harl. III. 
365/' we hear of a complete version of Claudian in our lan- 
guage, by a Mr. Hawkins. 



' It is ieomincm with Virgii to include a sentence in three iines. 
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1 HAT we were justified in expecting more than common grati- 
fication froni the work aboveHiamed^ will be rcadii j admitted by 
air who are acquainted with the author's powerful talents, hia 
classical attainments, and the favorable opportunities of which 
be has so ably availed himself in the prosecution of his literary 
and geographical researches. We now acknowledge that thia 
volume has most amply satisfied our expectations^ with regard 
to its principal subject, the Topography of Athens; and afforded 
mote instruction than we could have anticipated in the antiqua- 
rian remarks which its title-page professes, and in the histori- 
cal, critical and philological observations incidentally scattered 
throughout its various sections. There are» mo3t probably, few 
amoBg oiir readers who have not experienced certain feelings, 
which we shall not attempt to describe, arising from the con^ 
temptation of ancient ruins; but these feelings are in a particular 
manner awakened by the remains of cities long since fallen to 
decay. Of some, the existing monuments may claim admiration 
by their beauty ; they may surprise oi" even astonish by their 
magnitude or uncommon style of architecture; and they may 
excite our curiosity by the mysterious inscriptions and devices 
which they exhibit. Thus the Egyptian city of ^ an hundred 
gates,' and the Persepoiitan ^ hall of a thousand columns/ — 
We can feel, however, but little interest concerning those who 
founded, or in former ages inhabited either Thebes or Persepo- 
lis, until, by deciphering the hieroglyphical or cuneiform cha- 
racters in which their inscriptions consist, or from some other 
source of information not yet discovered, we have learned who 
they were and what memorable actions they performed. But 
to the very name of Athens are associated die most delightfol 
recollections; and amidst its ruins our imagination peoples 
every spot with illustrious heroes, legislators, philosopbera, ora- 
tors and poets ; whose forms the ancient artists have rendered 
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ftmiliar to our eytn, wh3e from earlj youth we have been inti- 
matelj acquainted with the minute anecdotes of their public 
history or private life. We almost forget that twenty or thirty 
centuries have elapsed since they existed ; we tread die ground 
marked by their footsteps; the edifices and sculptures on which 
we gaze, are those whioi diey daily beheld; the same inscriptions 
that attracted their eyes, we read and understand ; perhaps the 
marble fragment on which we recUne, once served to support 
die person of Themistocles pr Alcibiades ; perhaps the modem 
dwelling which we occupy covers that spot, where once stood 
the mansion of Pericles, or of the fascinating Aspasia. But we 
must check such excursions of imagination, and proceed to the 
notice of Colonel Leake's valuable work. 

In the Introduction (which fills above an hundred pages, and 
forms a highly interesting portion of this volume) our learned 
author calls the reader's recollection to such passages in the. 
history of Athens, whether real or fabulous, as seem most neces- 
sary to the illustration of its Topography and Antiquities ; and 
he takes a rapid, but masterly view of the city's progressive 
ruin. 

^ * There can be no stronger proof/ says he, (p. i.) 'of the early civifisa-- 
tioo of Athens than the remote period to which its history is. carried in 
a clear and consistent series'. We have some reason to believe that 
Cecrops, an Egyptian, who brought from Sais the worship of Neith (by 
the Athenians called *A^tnfi) was contemporary with Moses. It is pro- 
bable that even before that time the worship of Jupiter had been intro- 
duced into Athens from Crete. The rock of the Acropolis, which at 
that early period contained all the habitations of the Athenians, receiyed 
from Cecrops the name of Cecropia/ 

We shall briefly enumerate those whom Athenian tradition 
has recorded as the successors of Cecrops. — 1. Amphictyon. — 
2. Erectheus the first, whose identity with Ericthonius our au- 
thor establishes. — S. Pandion the first, in whose reign it is sup- 
posed the Eleusinian mysteries were instituted by Triptolemus.— 
4. Erectheus the second. — 5. Mgeus, and 6. Theseus, who by 
founding the Prytaneium as a court of judicature common to 
all Attica, and establishing the Panathenaea as a festival for the 
whole province, rendered Athens pre-eminent above the other 
eleven cities of that country, about the year 1300 before Christ* 
-—To the Pelasgi, a people of uncertain origin, who came to 
Athens from the nordiward (about 1192 years before Christ), 
Col. Leake thinks the Athenians indebted for the fortifications 
of their Acropolis, although they had themselves already built 
several temples ; and it is not improbable, he adds, that they 
taught the Greeks that polygonal masonry which diystinguishes 
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I0I116 of their most ancient works of defence, and which it has 
been customary to denominate Cyclopian, but without much 
propriety. (P. vii.) In the sixth century before Christ Athens 
attamed a high degree of splendor and civilisation under the 
ambitious, but humane, enlightened and patriotic Pisistratus, 
who, and his sons, fixed the muses there by establishing a public 
library and editing the works of Homer. Our author is not 
very willing to believe that, as Herodotus (ix. 13.) relates, all 
the streets and public buildings of Athens had been completely 
ruined by the Persians, and subsequently renewed from their 
foundations. It appears according to Pausanias, ' that there 
still remained at Athens, at a late period, several monuments of 
an age anterior to the Persian war/ (P. xii.) The barbarians 
probably directed their vengeance against the works of defence, 
and some of the most important public edifices. We may be- 
lieve that they so completely destroyed the great Temple of 
Minerva, that Themistocles did not scruple to use its ruins in 
repairing the Acropolis; but of the Odeium, the Erectheium, 
Lenaeum, Anaceium, the Temples of Venus, Vulcan and Apollo 
Pythias, * the destruction was confined to the roofs and com- 
bustible parts only ; so that they were probably left, together 
with a great number of the smaller fanes and heroa, in such a 
state that it was not difficult to restore them. The new build- 
ings which rose at Athens in the half century of her highest 
renown and riches, may be divided into those erected under the 
administrations of Themistocles, of Cimon, and of Pericles.' 
(P. xii.) Among these were the Temple of Theseus, the Poecile, 
the Diouysiac theatre, the Stoae, Gymnasia, and others. Pericles 
completed the military works which Themistocles had conceived 
and Cimon partly executed ; but we must regard as his chief 
work the ' entire construction, from their foundations, of those 
magnificent buildings, the mystic Temple of £leusis, the Par- 
thenon, and the Prop^laea; in all which we are at^a loss w*hether 
most to admire the rapidity or the perfection of Ihe execution.' 
(P. xiv.) In the first century before Christ the military impor- 
tance of Athens expired with the destruction of the Peiraic for- 
tifications by Sylla ; and within the next century her navy was 
almost extinct, and the maritime city was reduced to a cluster of 
habitations round each of the ports. 

' But tbe respect which the arms or the polijtical inflaence of Athens 
eonld no longer command, was still paid to the recollection of her former 
glory: to her having been from the aera of the battle of Marathon 
almost the sole depository of the science and literature of Greece, and 
,to her still continuing to be the school in which were found the most 
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skUfol artistf, and the best prodaotions in architecture, tcnlptare and 
painUng/ (P. xxii.) 

The Romans (even in some degree Sylla himself) treated 
Athens with filial respect and indulgence; Julkis Cassar, Anlonf, 
Augustus^ GermanicuSy and others protected^ favored or embd- 
lished the city — but Hadrian is conspicuous among her illustrioiis 
benefactors. Athens was most splendid in the age of the Anto- 
nines^ when she exhibited the accumulated magnificence of eight 
or ten centuries, and whilst the Pericleian monuments were still 
unimpaired. Plutarch describes the works of Ictinus^ Mnesir 
cles, and Phidias, which had been already exposed to the attacks 
of six hundred winters, as still possessing all their original fresh* 
ness. Not many years after Plutarch Greece was explored by 
another writer, to whom we chiefly owe our knowledge of its 
ancient topography, and of the treasures which it contained in 
various productions of the arts of design. The classical reader 
will anticipate our allusion to Pausanias ; concerning whose age, 
travels and compositions. Col. Leake offers many curious and 
interesting observations, and an estimate of his excellencies imd 
defects compared with those of Strabo. It appears (from p. 
xxxviii.) that Greece Proper did not suffer so much from ELoman 
spoliation as either Sicily or Asiatic Greece. Impressed with 
veneration for a common religion, the Romans respected Athens 
as almost sacred ; they regarded her as the mother of learning 
and the arts ; and as they advanced in Grecian civilisation an 
opinion ' prevailed among the opulent at Rome that their 
education was incomplete without the study of Greek literatuie^ 
and a residence at Athens.' (P. xliiij The only Roman em- 
perors who took from Greece the productions of art^ are Cali- 
gula and Nero ; but Pliny informs us that there still remained 
at Athens, after Nero's spoliation, three thousand statues: few 
were probably taken from that city ; for superstition rendered 
him afraid to visit a place reputed the abode of those Furies, 
whose vengeance he dreaded on acconnt of the same crime for 
which they had tormented Orestes. In overthrowing Pagan 
temples and destroying statues, the early Christians appear to 
have almost confined their excesses within the Asiatic provinces; 

Athens was particularly favored by the Byzantine emperors 

Constantine gloried in being appointed orpaTijyoj of that city; 
the schools of philosophy and literature were protected — the 
Church of Athens, though said to have been founded by St. 
Paul, was still one of the most obscure in Greece ; but little 
opposition was nuide to Polytheism in its strong hold; from 
' tite spirit of tolerance inherent in the Albeuian rdigioii^ 
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which gave a hospitable feception to the deities of all nation? 
(eve» to those wl^ae names were unknoLWu)^ the C%ristiaQs of 
Athens were exempted from those persecutions under which the 
church was generally found to florish ; and they had no provo^ 
cation Ip acts of violence when the Christian religion at length 
obtained the ascendancy. Their priests took quiet possessiofi 
of the magnllScent temples of the Athenian mythology \ and 
every thing ensured as well to the ancient religion as to the phi^ 
losophy of Athens, a tranquil and gradual downfal. Nor proba- 
bly was there in any part of Greece diat violent hostility of ihe 
€?faristians against the emblems of Paganism which, whether 
caused by bigotry or the love of plunder, distinguished the 
Christians in some parts of Asia/ (P. iv«) Although Athens 
was twice taken by the Goths, its buildings and works of art 
appear to have suffered but little injury from those barbarians^ 
and at the close of die fourth century the emblems of Paganism 
still remained there unmolested. 

* It was probably about the year 420 of the Christian aera^ in the 
reign of the younger Theodosias, that the truth of the Christian reH^on, 
aided by imperial edicts and example, effected the complete abolition 
of Paganism at Athens, and in the surronndiog parts of Greece. The 
Parthenon and the Temple of Theseus having been protected from the 
injuries of time by their solidity and excellent construction, and having 
escaped all the effects of barbarous fanaticism, were at length, with an 
their external decorations still uninjured, converted into Christian 
churches. The slow and gradual conversion of the Greeks had the 
natural effect of blending the rites of the two religions, and of introduce 
ing many of the ancient ceremonies and customs of Paganism into the 
churdi ; and we are not surprised to find that the Christians chose for 
the converted tempje the saint most resembling the Pagan deity to 
whom it bad before been sacred: Thus the Parthenon, which had de- 
rived its name from the virginity of Minerva, became sacred to the 
Panhagia, or Virgin mother of Christ; and the warrior St. George 
supplied the place of the hero Theseus in the Theseium.' (P. Ixiv.) 

Our author does not think that the [conoclasta directed 
much of their fury against the ancient statues — their dispute 
was wholly a Christian quarrel — the Church was no longer 
jealous of the Pagan superstition, but the Iconocliasts de- 
alroyed the images of Christ and the saints; and pictures rather 
than statues. 

But we must hasten to the final degradation of A^hens^ which 
in June, 1456, became subject to. die Turks, and three years 
^ter was visiicd by the Sultan Mehmet : 

* Obliged at last to bend her neek to the yoke of the Oriental barba* 
rians^who for more than nineteen oentaries had t>€£ll kept at a distance 
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by the effeeti of Grecian saperioritT in til tliat malces a nation bow«rfU« 
AtlumB lias ever since considered herself fortunate in receiVinff ik» 
orders and protection of the Saltan, tbrougph the mediation of a blaek 
ennnch slave, the guardian of the tyrant's women. This envied privi- 
lege was granted by Mehmet himself; who, having expressed the 
highest admiration at the beaaty of the situation, the magniteenoe of 
the ancient buildings, the strength of the citadel, and the oouTenience 
of the harbors, thought the whole district not unworthy of beconiag 
an appanage of his harem.' (P. Ixxxi.) 

Athens seems to have emerged from the darlc ages nearly in 
its present state with a population of eight or ten thouMnd, 
' toon after piracy, the natural curse of the Levant aeaa, bad 
resumed its reign, and had reduced the maritime coainierce of 
Athens to its state in the heroic ages.' (P. Ixxxiv.) Such was the 
obscurity which hung over Athens two hundred and fifty years 
ago, though Greek literature had already been cultivatCKi in 
several parts of £urope with success, that its existence as an 
inhabited place was hardly known, nor was it suspected that any 
monuments still bore witness to its ancient magnificence. But 
in 1464 the Venetians surprised and plundered the city; the 
tranquillity of which was again interrupted by the same nation 
two centuries after. In 1687 Francisco Morosini, afterwards 
Doge, besieged it with 8000 infantry, and 870 horse ; a battery 
of cannon was erected on the hill of the Pnyx ; mortars were 
placed at the eastern foot of the Acropolis : — the fire was princi- 
pally directed against the Propylaea ; and to the explosion of a 
Turkish magazine 

' we may probably attribute the destruction of a beautiful little tem- 

£le of Victory without wings, the frieze of which is now in the British 
lusenm ; for nothing but a few fragments of the temple have been 
found by any traveller who has visited Athens since the siege; and we 
know from Spon and Wheler that, a few years before the siege, it was 
complete, and used as a powder magazine/ (P. Ixxxvii.) 

The Parthenon, also, where the Turks had Collected much 
combustible ammunition, suffered from a shell, which caused 
such an explosion as reduced to ruins all the middle of the 
Temple, and precipitated to the ground all the statues of the 
eastern pediment. The Pasha was soon after killed, and the 
Turks capitulated. Morosini himself began to remove the sta- 
tues from the Parthenon : but in lowering the Car of Victory, 
with its horses of the natural size, and of the most admirable 
workmanship, which he wished to display at Venice as a monu- 
ment of his conquest, the engineers by some onismanagement 
let it fall to the ground, where it was, 

'according to the testimony of an eye witness, broken to pieces. 
The destruction of those horses was so complete, that no remains of 
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them iutve been discovered among the other fragments found at the 
foot pf the western pediment, and conveyed to England by Lord Elgin/ 
(P. xciv.) 

The Venetians after a short time resolved to abandon their 
conquest ; they evacuated the Acropolis^ and the Turks again 
became masters of Atheps. 

Until the middle of the seventeenth century, Europe pos- 
sessed but little accurate information concerning the city of 
Minerva — our limits will not allow us to notice all the accounts 
of Athens which CoL Le^ke enumerates. Dr. Spop, a learned 
antiquary of Lyons, published in 1674 the description of that 
place, which he had received from P^re Babin, a jesiuit. In 
the same year, a young artist nan^ed Carrey was left at Athens 
by the Marquis de Nointel, and employed for six weeks in 
delineating the pediments and metopes of the Parthenon, some 
buildings, ancient friezes and other objects^ His drawings are 
now in the National Library at Pafis, and copies have bean 
presented to the British Museum. The ^]rl of Wincbelsea and 
Mr. Vernon visited Athens in 1675; when, also, was publjshed^ 
Guillet's woi-k, describing the pretend.ed travels of his brother. 
La Guilleti^re ; which our author regards as » mere romance, 
constructed with ingenuity and some degree of leamii>g, on infor- 
mation acquired by Guillet from the missionaries and the printed 
account of P^re Babin. In 1676, Sir George Wheler and Dr. 
Spon examined the antiquities of Athens ; which, for an interval 
of ninety years, appear to have excited but little interest. At 
length, — 

* Ap English artist studying at Rome, perceived that he was jDot yet' 
at the fountain-bead of tnle taste in arcbitectare, and determined to 
proceed to Athens with a view of making such a stay there a^ wonld 
enable him to bring away drawings of all the principal remains of anti- 

auity. Staart having engaged Revett, another architect, to join him, 
ley proceeded to Athens in the year 1761, where they remained daring 
the greater part of three years. The first part pf tfa^e result of their 
labors was published in 1761 ; soon after wpicb a furtjber knowle^e of 
Greece and of its remains of antiquity, was obtained by a private 
society jn London, which has done more for the improvement of the 
arts by researches into the existing remains of the ancients than any 
government in Earope.' (P. civ.) 

By the Dilettanti Society (in 1764) Mr. Revett, Mr. Pars 
and Dr. Chandler were engaged to travel in Greece. But since 
their time many alterations have occurred in Athens ; the city 
has been surrounded with a wall, in erecting which two ancient 
columns were demolished, and an inscribed architrave removed— 
the Temple of Triptolemus, which Chandler saw, has been almost 
completely destroyed — other remnants have disappeared, some 
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taken airaj bj trarellers ; and mmj used both by Turka aad 
Greeks in the construction of their modern habitations; die 
squared blocks fHrnisbing convenient materials for the mason, 
Wnile for his cement or coating he reduces to lime the fine mar- 
bles employed by the ancients in their works of sculpture. A 
note, (p. cviii.) which we strongly recommend to the notice of all 
future travellers in Greece, indicates nearly sixty places, where, 
from various circumstances, our author thinks it probable thi^ 
many precious remains of antiquity still exi»t below the surface of 
the soil : — besides those cities, the ikmi or sacred groves, where 
sumptuous temples in sequestered situations were filled or son 
rounded with admirable statues, would yield, in his opinion, a 
rich subterraneous harvest to the antiquary. He particularly 
names Olympia, Delphi, Nemea, and the Isthmus. The Grove 
of the Muses on Mount Helicon, the sanctuaries of Jupiter and 
of Despoona in Arcadia ; the Herseum of Argolis, the Hiemm 
of Epidauria, the oracular fane of Apollo in Mount Ptons, 
the temples of Minerva Itonia in Boeotia and Thessaly^ Actium 
and Dodona, &c. 

Much as Athens has suffered, it still, says Col. Leake, above 
all the cities of Greece, affords the best prospect of discoveries 
to the artist and antiquary : although the modem buildings cover 
a considerable portion of the ancient site, yet many parts are opeh 
to the excavator's researches : — 

' The Turks have seldom shown much repugnance to such hoder- 
tskings, when proper measares have been taken to obtain their previods 
consent ; and every nation in civiliEed Europe is interested in the ae- 

aaisition by any one nation, of those works which, in proving the sope- 
iority of the anoients in soone particnlar branches of art, mSotd os at 
the same time the means of imitating them.' (P. cxii.) 

Although we have omitted a multiplicity of learned andcuriotfs 
observations in our faint outline of the introduction, it has im- 
perceptibly extended far beyond the limits within wluch we 
ahould have restricted it in proportion to the subsemient work : 
but this» however diversified with valuable matter, being move 
atrictly topographical, and its minute details requiring frequent 
consultation of the plates, would probably, in our notice, yield 
less entertainment to the general reader. \Ve must here remark, 
that our author has judiciously taken for his ground-work, Pau- 
nnias^a description of Athens ; this, literally translated, nnme- 
rous excellent notes, and some account of buildings or monu* 
menls imperfectly indicated, and of other objects wholly omitted 
in Pausaniai*s work, occupy the first section of Col. Leake*s 
** Topographv*'—- the second relates to those positions and ex- 
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isting monuflieiits >of Btioietit Athens conoenihig die identitj of 
which there can be ihtle or no doubt : — 

' The positions which ancient history and local evidence concur in 
determining with the greatest certainty, are the River Ilissus; the 
Acropolis with its three principal buildings, the Parthenon, Ereotfaeinm, 
and Propylsea; the Areiopagus, the Theseium, the Museinm, the Pnyx, 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, the fountain Enneacrunus, the Star 
dium, Dionysiao Theatre, the Odeium of Herodes, and the Agora of 
the time of the Romans/ (P. 36.) 

.Having fixed beyond any reasonable doubt^ the positions 
ubove mentioned, our author proceeds in the third section to 
notice some not yet determined with equal certainty, though 
names may be assigned to them with a considerable appearance 
of propriety. Such are Mounts Anchesmus and Lycabettus ; 
JOipylum and the Peiraic gate. In the fourth section be traces 
the route of Pausanias from the Stoa Basileios to the fountain 
of Enneacrnnusy noticing the temple of Mars, the Ceramic 
i^gora, the quarter of M elite, and of Ccele, '^ where were the 
Cimonian sepulchres, and where the historian Thucydides was 
hurie4," (p. 107)> the Odeium, the Eieusinium, or temple of 
Ceres and Proserpine, the temple of Triptolemus and the 
temple t>f Eucleia. In the fifth section our learned author 
replaces Pausanias at the Stoa Basileios, whence he accompa- 
nies him to various parts of Athens northward of the ridges of 
Areiopagus and Acropolis, and thus in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth sections, he traces that anciedt traveller from the Pryta- 
neium to the Stadium ; to the Propylsea, the Acropolis, Areio- 

{ague and Academy— and the ninth be devotes to the Ports of 
^eiraeus, Munychiaand Phalerum, — the Long Walls and other 
fortifications of Athens. It will readily be imagined that ibe 
Parthenon occupies a due portion of this work : but within our 
narrow limits it is impossible to notice, as we could wish, the 
account of that admirable edifice given by Col. Leake ; neither 
can we indicate the other passages which, in a particular mannei;, 
claim the reader's attention. As a specimen, though taken 
almost at random, we shall offer one extract (from p. 280) con- 
creming the Acropolitan walls, since it delights us in provin|; 
that minute circumstances recorded by an ancient historian 
are confirmed by the actual inspection of firagments still re- 
maining : — 

' There can be little doubt,' says Col. Leake, ' that the greater part of 
the existing walls, although disfigured by reparations of various ages, 
and carefully kept covered with a coat of whitewash, according to the 
usual Turkish mode of concealing defects, and inspiring distant respect* 
consists of the original Hellenic work, raised by Thenistocles and 
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Cinioii. A part of tiM loathern wall, where the pro6]e is not lets tbtn 
sixty feet in height, appean.in particular to consist almost entirely of 
the ancient Cimonian work ; and the centre of the northern side stUI 
bears the strongest evidence of that haste with which Tbneydides de- 
scribes the fortifications of Athens to have been restored after the Per- 
sian war, when the Athenians having returned to the city upon the 
departure of the fiarbarians, found nothing left but a small part of the 
wails, and some of the houses which had been occupied by the Persian 
Grandees. By the counsel of Themistocles they instantly set about 
rebuilding their fortifications, and completed the lower part during tiM 
intentional delays of an embassy to Sparta, which Themistocles devised 
and conducted in person. * I'he work,' says Tbucydides, who wrote 
about forty years afterwards, * bears marks of the haste with which it 
was constructed ; for tho foundations are hnilt of stones of every shape 
and size, not fitted to one another; and the works are full of sepulchral 
columns, and of wrought stones, (from former buildings) united together.* 
About tho middle of the northern wall, or exactly in that part which is 
most likely to have preserved a part of the work of Themistocles, seve- 
ral wrought stones are observed^ which belonged to former buildings. 
I'he most conspicuous among them are a range of Doric triglyphs with 
plain metopes, and some entire courses of masonry, formed of ths 
fragments of Doric columns, of proportious, corresponding to those of 
the architraves. Having with some difiicolty mounted up to this part 
of the wall, I found the columns to be partly fluted, and partly plain; 
to have twenty flutings, and that the chord of the fluting (the only di- 
mension which could be measured) was eleven inches and three tenths. 
As this was upon a part of the column not likely to be the lowest, it is 
probable that the columns were very nearly of the same diameter at the 
base, as those of the Parthenon, the flutings of which are II' 68 inches 
at the base. Such large dimensions could hardly have belonged to any 
other building than the old Hecatompedum, or Temple of Minerva, 
which was the predecessor of the new Hecatompedum, or Parthenon ; 
and nothing appears more likely, than that Themintocles, in his hasty 
construction of the fortifications of the citadel^ should have made use 
of the fragments of a temple which had recently been burnt and over- 
thrown by the Persians, and whose ruins were so conveniently situated 
for his purpose/ 

Througbout this work, by a continued and accurate reference 
to the highest classical anthorities, and from the result of his own 
personal researches^ Col. Leake not only illustrates the descrip- 
tions of Athens furnished by ancient writers, but in many instances 
corrects the erroneous opinions of Spon, Whaler, Stuart^ Chand- 
ler and others; he also derives assistance from two rare coins of 
Athens, represented in the frontispiece: — one is preserved in the 
British Museum; the other in Mr. Payne Knight's most valua- 
ble collection ;--a third coin, from the Royal Library at Paris, 
is likewise engraved in p. 428, and explained in one of the addi- 
tional notes, which constitute a very interesting portion of this 
volume. In the Atlas are comprised a plan of Athens and its 
harbors wijh the surrounding country, and apian of the Aptir 
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quities of Athens^ both from the actual surrey of Col. Leake ; 
also a plan of the Acropolis^ wherein the measurements and plan 
of the Parthenon have been supplied by Mr. C. R. Cockerell ; 
and a plan of the Propytea — all these excellently engraved by 
Walker : — ?then follows a beautiful View of the Acropolis^ in its 
present state^ showing the Parthenon^ Dionysian Theatre, Olym- 
pium, &c. very neatly executed by W. Cooke, junior, from a 
drawing by Mr. Cockerell. Next is a Western View of the 
Acropolis restored^ and after that an Elevation of the Northern 
Side, both by the same artist^ from the admirable designs of Mr. 
Cockerell. The last plate represents the Eastern and Western 
pediments of the Parthenon^ with their sculptured figures.— 
Here we must close our very inadequate notice of this work, 
which is equally adapted to gratify and instruct the classical or 
antiquarian reader in his closet, as to conduct future travellers 
through the most interesting monuments of ancient Greece. 



JE. H. BARKERI AMCENITATES CRITICS 

ET PHILOLOGIC^. 

Pars IV. — [Continued from No. LLp. 167.] 

1. De Particula Nri. 

I H Av B read with much satisfaction J. B. M.'s remarks " on 
the inseparable Negative Particle Ni^," which appeared in 
Classical Journal 52, 390; and I reflect with real pleasure 
on the fact that the Article, which I had inserted in No. 
51, 162— 5,. has induced your learned Correspondent to 
write those remarks. I now oflFer to his notice some addi- 
tional matter on the same subject. 

" Nriyanos, Novus^ Nuper Jactus. Est pro vwfjrforto;, e 
vioj et yareo^, pro yaroj, a yaco, quod idem ac yfvoftai. Vide 
supra. [Usus est hac voce Hom. H. JB. 42. ftaXaxov V hlvw 
yiTwva, KaXlvf vijyaTeoy. Vide etiau^ II. H. 185. Hymn, in 
Apoll. 122. Etymologas M., Eustathius, ApoUonius, He- 
sychius, Suidas, Schol. minora, uno quasi consensu, red- 
dunt vla^ xaretrxsyao-jtAgvov, vbowtI ymfAsvov.' Addit Etym., 
quemadmodum a ts/vco, rthofiM, factum sit raro^, sic a y«»« 

• The Schol. Yen. say ;— Nnyirw fl AyiwnTW, v Xnrriir, rj vh »i«vtI yt y««ff, vw- 
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yulnfuu ortom effse y$erii : ponro pro niy^x^^ Tocali • m # 
coDTersa, fieri ydfyftvo^* dein, c trajecto, tnyetnofk Qnod ii 
temen comparaveris alia, ab initio, cum syUaba ni, compo-' 
lita, uti yqxffpSijf, Non lucroms, v^xifOf, Non habens eomaa, 
ftflraHjf, Carem dolore, yiyirXflxrof, Incomtus^ nfintfof, Impmm 
etc., videri queat, m), tali in compositione, esse negatiTiiBK 
a yi|, {Ne Latinomm,) desomtam. Itaqae rectios tortasse 
sa habet alioram sententia, a Suida commemorata, Tooem; 
wiyttTfo^, xonii rripia-iv, esse rd /t^ yeiriv, id est. Quod non ed 
factum 8. elaboratum: nisi praeplaceat, ri yor^, lubC in- 
eompositione; idem esse quod x^'''*^^' ^ 7^^> X^» HiMeOf 
ttt nfyorffo; de vestimento cet. dictum, pp. sit F%ssuri$forami^ 
nilmsve carem, pp. Non hiscens. E. S.]" Lennep. Etym. 
L. Or., Traj. ad Rh. 1808. p. 451. 

Scheide very justly rejects the derivation from vios, aad 
it may be remarked that all the other compounds fvom tlri» 

word contain either vfo, or contractedly^ ve, as in Herodiani 

Epimer. p. 90. iVkijAi};, 6 viaxrr) ikim* vioX^^, 6 ix viov Seffm- 
titg* ** Basil. NhtXig, 6 ncocrr) Mdv, scr. vhf^Xvs ' Moschop. 

NUxvs, 6 ¥§mar) ixlcov, scr. yfijAv; : quod et ap. Nostrum n^ 
poni velim pro vi^Xi];." Boissonadc. 

'' Observetur porro, prseter literam istam a,' septem 
dari particulas in L. Gr., quae significatum intendant yocxun, 
quibus praefiguntur, sc. ia, ^ot, Xa, ipt, aqt, /Sou, v^. Postre- 
mum illud saepius et., aeque atque a, est priv. Adnotentor 
pauca. Ja^oms, Cadis valde avidus^ ^airXouro;, Ditissimus, 
(qui et forma intensiva dicitur irXovraf,) Aajxa;^o$, Falde 
ignax, iglppoiJLos, Altifremens, apHriXos, Valde clarus, i^fw^, 
aide duicisy vfix^^Sy Valde fusus. Atfuos, Fames ; Fames 
canifia, morbus tristissimus, povXAfilei dicitar Medicis. Half, 
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Puer; fiovwaii, Vagrandis piier." Selecta e Scbol. Valck. 
in N. T. 1, 812. '* A^jorfufiv est a v^anj, hoc autem contrac* 
tum ex v^ l(rrig, composito ex v^ et lo-ro^, quod ab Ipnm, 3 
prcet. pass, verbi veteris ila>. Qui cruda vorabat, 6 afut Km, 
vel Mcov, euftijoTijj Graece dicebatur, idque Bacchi fuit epith. 
Serpens pellem arrodens, 6 lipiua, tSeov, Sffpftijo-r^j est ap. Har- 
pocr.'* Idem ibid. 1, 469. See Etym. L. 6r. 454. whei« 



ymTtof ri ov, n wa-vtp vafa rh Titvw Turis^ ouru;; yiivofxat yaroc, ycViy«Tef, xal ^tcBhtt 
TW I, ftryartoc. Nnyarior n ^yinttrey, »i Xnrrey, n vtnyarn^ ntoarl ycyovoTfk & td 
II. B. 185. Phot : Nnyarcoy Xnriv, xaivov, avaXov, Xivk^v^ s^Sf, With •dv^ic, 
which must be restored to Suidas for i^t/c; , compare Etjm. M. vfvit0>^|yeir, ApolI<m. 
Lex. iS viytio-iuicvtv. See Schleusner. ad Phot. : vet. Schol. Apoll; Rh. 1, 778. yiiyvr.- 
rtntri xal^finirr ratg yraxMr»0-««t;arro<f, Schol. Par. raPp ww»tI imTtrwajmraUmti, ' * 
> See Baner's AristarchuB Anti-Blojnf. 43. 
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Scbeide produces these words of Vakk. :—^^ jDontmcta fliit 

T03L ex t^> Yocnla negante, et fori;, quod ab titn. Sic inr 

misericord, ex Tocula vn et iktos, contcacte v^Xs^; dicebatur., 

Vuer, fui tuyndum fori potest, non-fans vel infans, ex vn et 

thof, Graecis dicitur vSiirt^" ** Formam Yocis <r»xW/3^ro( 

quod attinet^ eadem compositioDe ligna a vermibus, quoi 

Termites vocant Latini, vel Cossos, erosa iptTrofif^Mra Graecis 

Tocantur. Hesycb. in hac voce, * Lacedsemonii/ inquit, 

* loco annuloTum signatoriorum utebantur £uAo4f vwo o^rcoy 

^ffjSpctfftEvoi;/ Dicebantur ista aliis tpnnfiwrTUy quod iden 

significat ; ab tBoo enim ortum Bh<rro$ idem notat^ ac a fipivKm 

factum fipunos.'' Selecta e Schoi, Valck. in N. T. 1, 495, 

'' Greecos cum pmni copia sua vocabulum non habere, qu^o 

iii/an^em exprimant; infantem enim, vulgo ironihf, pfop^* 

y^Tioy dicebant. Contractum illud ex vocidaneffante v^, fie, 

et mo; quod ab m-o^, s. Iifm, unde iivoo, Dico, Zoquor, Ni^ 

iriQs itaque ex origine est Non loquens, Non fans, s. Infans. 

Vetus Lat. Fo Gr. est fi, contractum ex iiouo, unde et f ijju./. 

Olim plene Romani dicebant pueros infantes, et sic Lucil. 

ap. Non. Marc. p. 56. Alludit originem Auctor Axiochi 

Socraticus p. 134. ubi to vrfxm, inquit, primum xXa/ii, AaA^- 

vai oSweo ^uvajEtevov. lUinc explicandus versus Empedoclis a 

Clem. Alex. Str. 3. p. 516. servatus, KXaSca rt k»\ xixv^'a 

iSfl0v«(rvi^9f0t xw^ov, Deflevi et luxi insolitumcernens miser orbem.** 

Idem ibid. 2, 440. ^* In voce voaipis, Segnem significante, 

litera excidit ; composita enim vox ex y^ vel vi, particula 

negante^ et ood^o^, quod ab wta>, Pello, Trudo. Usus voluit 

ut Segnis, Tardus, qui non sineret se propelli aut protrudi, 

faigos diceretur. Similis contractio est in vocibus> cum 

eadem particula compositis, vcoSo;, Edentulus, (ex v^ et ihu^,) 

ifaaHwo^, Dolore vacuus, (ex v^ et Siiovo^, unde oSwij,) v^Xnre^y 

Non calceatus, (ex y^ et ^Aito;,) y^^rio;, yijXc^; et rell/' Idem 

ibid. 2, 491. See Lennep. Etym. L. Gr. 4M.:—'' Nw9pis 

ortum est abfioApo;, prasfixa litera iV, quae in variis compp. 

idem valet ac litera a ap. Gr^ecos, et modo vim privandi, 

modo vim intendendi habet. Ita a nopiine oSou^, Dens, for- 

mata vox vaiis Dentibus privatum notat. Contra. ab ^Sv/yto;, 

Dulcisy vriSvis^o; notat Peraulcem. Ad banc rationem vootgig 

pp. diceretur Is, qui usque impellendus est, adeoque Segnis, 

Tardus, quemadmodum ab Hesychio redditur fipalvg.*' 

3. B. M^has judiciously commented on Professor Dunbar's 
remark that ay^xiaro^ is improperly vrritten for avauierros, 
being compquiided of a privative and ixftf/^i. The negative 
particle has as easily given birth to i| in the present in- 
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stanccy as it does to cd in vaaiis, woifii, and similar wovds. 
According to Valck. a before i is changed into v in iwpiinrFJis 
6 tipfiM timv, aiiiifirriis 6 eifiA Sicov, and o before e becomes # in 
tfnt^iOTog. I add that i before d becomes i in ai/L^aiaw, 
which occurs ap. Lycophr. 1401. for the more common form 

" NffFptxij^, i. q. ierptx^s, Verus. Videndam est antem an 
dici possit r^p^A^ sonare quasi vijarpfxii^^ particula yi] an- 
gendt vim habente, sicut et in aliis quibusdam compp. : ex 
quibns est Niixfrros. Hoc enim nomine vnxy^of declarator 
t»if!xna xifuiTos,* a Dionysie P. (126.) ubi xoKkos v^uro; ab 
eo Yocatur. (Estque obiter animadvertendus hie vociil» 
yi)usus. Alioqui enim plerumquenon inlendendi, seApri- 
vandi vim habet, ut videmus in NTf^ksr^^y in ^xfpSij;, in Kif 
xtffTo^, in NijfiifMg, aliisque quamplurimis.) Videndum est, 
inquam, an yirrpfxi}$ dicendum sit sonare quasi vnoirpnt^Sf an 
potius eadem illi, quae et prsecedenti 'Argixtii etymologia tri- 
baenda sit. Ny^pixA^, Fere, Certo, Lycophr. initio suse Ale- 

xandrce, Ai^a ret xivrx vriTpexaos i ft' Soro^ei^, ubi Tzetz.^ post- 

^uam vTiTpBxms exposuit ak^itwg, subjungit derivaria.viipriTa- 
tiva particular etrpf CO, quod signiiicat ^o^ufueu, qaoniam qui 
vera loquuntur, non verentur reprehensionem, sieut ii qui 
mentiuntur. Hoc autem etymum non dubium est, quin iti- 
dem preecedenti ^Arptxrig convenire possit, quantum ad deri- 
vationem a v. rpio) attinet: ut videlicet itrpexris, sit ex apriv. et 
V. T§i« : sicut vifrpffxijV est ex particula wj, privandi vim habente, 
et V. r^Efl0. Quod etyuium lubentius dederira nomini ctrgexiic, 
quam reliqua, quse allata ante fuerunt ; sed ratio etymi, quae 
hie affertur, magis mihi placet, quam quae allata fuit Ad* 
dendum autem hocesset; ut otqsxi^s, sequendo illud etymum, 
dicitur quasi arps^s : sic mfrpexi); quasi ynrpe^^. Ac profecto 
inveniuntur et alia compp. idem significantia, quorum unum 
a priv., altcrum particulam mj habet. At yijTpex^ dici quasi 



* Eust. ad h. I. : *'Ot» wffvtp ro « «97( fjuf a^rtpTy vorc it Ivir&vti, wuvm nmi vi fdr 
«i ItAiv y«^ vtKnis IXtwj 2iiXm 9rt^»v, ri ii nixy^^ »X«k ^«4*^<«> nufjumne, £t ad 
IL p. 163, SS* K«2 Sn rnivf*H ^^«ve(, i fim9if( tuu iiixivTog^ nrM S? 06 Juvsml rif 

n *y«iv Ivmnr, mafti r» m iTtrsmc&v, xm ri ivar M-rt yuf ixiranc luu itiL tkJ v■^ w( 




quam Kavsei. ad Philetv Fta^m. p. 66. T«ba, K. ^ i. k Spv^^, paUnuit 
rbilct», lion Tkkntrs nelnun rrpugnare. Sed cum Sjib. ita podns in Etym. looo 
(t dbtintttcadttOA el leg. est : Hixyxm S^f . ♦tX.^ra;. ' Kmy—fxMfmSzu ii | whtyxte 
•fm^. H»c enim rant Nkuidri e. SS.. sed «. Clir^ est Pkilete." Stomns. 
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vijttrpffxi^ parum verisimile est." H. Steph. Thes. 1, 1879. 
J. B. M« is silent about the intensive force of yi),. and 
there is as much difficulty in accounting for it^ as in the 
case of the intensive a, about which the reader can consult 
my Arutarchm Anti^Bhmf. 43. 



2. De Diis Manibus: Herodotus^ Virgilius, 

Mela, Plinius illustrati. 

Another of your Correspondents, under the signature of 
J. U., enquires about the precise meaning of the word 
Manes in Virg. ^n. 6, 740. : 

alide panduntur inanes 
SuspeDsae ad ventos: aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aiit exuritur igni. 
Quisque suos, patimiir, manes. Exiude per araplum 
Mittimur Elysium, ec pauci laeta arva teuemus: 
Donee longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemic iabem, purumque reliquit 
^thereum sensum, atque aura'i simplicis ignem. 

(1.) The context does not permit us to doubt about the 
signification of Manes in this passage. '' Pro pocnisy sup- 
pliciis, furiis, Virg. (1. c.) Quisque suos patimur manes^ 
ubi Serv. Manes, id est supplicia^ quae sunt ap. Manes ; 
vel Genios dicit, quos cum vita sortimur. Adde Stat. 
Theb. 8, 84." Forcellinus. 

(2) That the punishment of crime is implied in Manes is 
most certain: — ^'Atexpiatio crimen continet, a qua pia- 
cula sunt sacra^ quibus fraus^ scelus, aut caedes purgaretur^ 
(Serv. in Virg. Mn. 4. et 6.) Sed quoniam expiatio omnis 
ad propitiationem refertur^ utraque eodem plerumque 
verbo denotatur. Sic busta piare dixit Propert. pro Manes 
propitiare, placare. Piacularibus vero s. depulsoriis sacris 
kKojqtynaloii xal l^uKicrriplots tv(r!ous infestantes Manes averte- 
bant^ qui caedis causam praebuissent, et ab iUorum umbris 
agitabantur. Interfecta matre saepe confessus est Nero se 
matema specie verberibus agitari furiarum^ et taedis arden- 
tibus, factoque per magos sacro, evocare Manes et exorare 
tentabat^ (Suet. Ner. 34.) Occiso Galba^ Otho nocte per 
quietem pavefactus, dicitur gemitus maximos edidisse, 
repertusque a concursantibus humi ante lectum jacens^ per 
omnia piaculorum genera Manes Galbae^ a quo deturbari 
expellique se viderat, propitiare conatus; (Snet. Ofhone 7.) 
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Vera qnidem dicebat Poeta: Ctuinqut mw$j paHmmr^ Mi 
Etenim sua qaemqae fraus, suain scelas, saa aadacia de 
sanitate ac meiit« detorbat, (Cic. in Pison.) Hao sunt ioH 
pionim foriae, bee fiammaer bas faces. Nam ipsomm sov* 
leram intcrioribus poenis impil agitantur, coasilio dedocunt 
tnr^ dcorumqne tela in ipsomm mentibus figimtur. Expiare 
ergo piacnlaribus sacris scelus suum tentabant, qui se 
nefando aliquo facinore impiarant. Nam impiati dictisont 
scelerati, ^Fest. v. Impiatus,) qui proprie homicida credimtuv. 
Et recte Apul. Met. 8. Cruore humano asperso atque impior 
turn dixit: ut Planti Tranio (in Mostell.) cum monstra fin- 
geret et narraret hospitem ab hospite in aedibus necatom, 
Scelestity inquit, ha sunt ades^ impia est habitatio. Impiiqne 
homicidae dicti^ quod ante expiationem sacris onmibns 
arcerentur, pro qua Diis Manibus Postulio debebatnr^ ut 
nos aliquando notabamus, (de Jure Pont. 4, 15.) Nee 
enim prius Manes quiescere pntabantnr, quam piacularibas 
sacris aut noxioram poenis illi placarentur. Sic Manes 
Virginias, (Liv. 3.) per tot domes ad petendaspoenas vagati, 
nuUo relicto sonte, tandem quievisse narrantur. Qaapropter 
ad mentionem defiinctomm testari solebant memoriam 
eorum a se non solicitari^ (Plin. 28^ 2.) quod incertse quae- 
stionis Plinius putat : quod tamen ideo factum arbitror, ne 
vel ipsa cogitatione Manes neglecti laederentur, quos iratoa 
piaculis propitiare necesse esset. Hi enim et facile irasci 
et lassi graviores poenas expostnlare credebantoir/' Jac 
Gutherius de Jure Manium 2, 14. p. 239. 

(3.) Having settled the meaning of Virgil, I proceed to 
comment on the words : — ^' Virg. Mu. 6, 743. wisque suos. 
patimur Manes. Serv. : ' Manes, supplicia, qaae sunt ap. 
Manes/ Potius Manes est accusativus Graecus s* synec* 
dochicns, secundum Manes^ Manibus." Gesnerus Tbes. L. 
L. But, as the passage is capable of being understood, 
withoat such a harsh construction, there is no occasion to 
have recourse to it : — '* Ut Tumebus explicet I4.. 22. c. 1. 
in promtu est, ille non mihi probatur : sicuti neque Serv., 
quem multi sequuntur ; refert enim hos Manes ad Genios. 
Mihi placitum dici pati Manes, ut pati furias,'* [but I find 
no instance of this phrase in either Gesner's Thes. or For-, 
cellinus's Lex. : pati supplicium, Caes. fi. C. 2, 30. Ovid. 
Trist. 2, 540. panas, Ovid. Met. 1, 243]. " Nam JElius StUo, 
(citat hunc LUius Syntag. 6L) ait nihil esse alind Manes, 
quam decs inferos. Patimur igitur Manes, erit, patimur 
deps infcvos tortoresque. Plttt.de ira dixit: Till xoA«0Tir. 
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furiamm est, et damonuniy nan deomm^ non codestium. Ob-* 
jidet aliqiiiSy cur dictum^ Quisque stu)$ patimur Manes T 
"Nonne potias^ Quisque nosiros pattmttr Manes ? vel, Quisque 
ntos patitur Manes? Ego PoetamlaadOy qui tres orationes 
in unam inclosit : has sc, Omnes patimur nostras manes, ego 
meoSf quisque sues. Ergo ita verba conjunxit, at sententia 
ad tres illas referri qneat. Porro Poetae verba pro adagio 
esse possint^ ad explicandum, omnes mortale9> sao quern- 
que iDcommodo^ esse obnoxios. Observa imitationem 
Ausonii/ 

tormentaqiie saeva gehennas 
Anticipate patiturque suos mens conscia Manes.'' 

De La Cerda. 

(4.) The theological part of the question may be more 
easily than briefly answered:—" Manes, animum humanum 
sic vocabant a corpore solutum. Apul. de Deo Socr. p. 50. 
postquam docait animum humanum^ — corpore suo abjoran* 
tern, — Lemurem dictitatum ; ex his Lemuribus bonos esse 
Lares, malas Larvas, pergit : — 'Cum vero incertutn eat, quaft 
cnique eonim sortitio evenerit, utrum ior sH enk Larva: 
nomine Mdnem deum [Salmasius, whom I shall soon quote^ 
rightly reads Manium de&m] nuncupant. Scilicet honoris^ 
gratia dei vocabiilum additum est. Quippe t^ntum eos* 
deos appellant^ qcii ex eodem numero .juste et prudenter 
vitse curriculo gubernato' etc. Martian. Cap. 2. p. 40. *■ A 
medietate aeris usque in montium terrseque confinia, hemi- 
thei heroesque ver^antur. — Ibique Manes, i. corporis hn- 
mani prsesules attributi, qui parentum seminibus manave- 
runt.' [This derivation is rejected by Sahnasius.] — ' Verum 
iHi Manes, quoniam corporibus illo tempore tribuuntur, quo 
fit prima conception (al. congestion) etiam post vitam iisdem 
corporibus delectantur, atque cum his manentes appellantur 
Lemures. Qui si vitee prions adjuti fuerint honestate, in 
Lares domorum urbiumque vertuntur ; si autem depravan* 
tar ex corpore. Larva perhibentur ac Mania. Manes igitur 
hi tdm boni quam traces sunt constituti, quasr SeyM^s xol 
auexoir^ ladiimot^ m^morat Grdja disctetio/ In his etiam locis: 
Sumanes eorumque praestites Mana atque Manuanat dii 
etiam, quos^ Aquilos dicnnt, item Fura, Furinaque et Matep 
Mania, Iniempteriaqne, et alii." Gesner. 

(5.) The theology may be traced to Pythagoras ; but I do 
not find any particular mention of it in the Lives of Pjrtfaa- 
goras by Diogenes Laertius, Jambltchus, and Pofplqrry. 
The testimony of Apuleius, however, is unexceptionaUe : 
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— *' Bracbman» aatem pleraqae philosophise ejus contale« 
nmt: quaementium docamenta, auae corporum excitameiita, 
qaot partes animi, quot vices vitse, quae diis Manibus pro 
merito suo cuiqae toimenta vel praemia." (Flor. p. 20. Ed. 
Alteburgi 1778.) '' Senr. in Virg. Mn. 8, 63. ait Manes 
esse animos bominum iUo tempore, quo de aliis reced^ites 
corporibus necdum in sJia, secundum fabulam Pythagori- 
cam, transierunt." Forcellin. 

(6.) Plato adopted it in its fullest extent: — ''Dicit aoi- 
mas hominum Damones esse, et ex hominibus fieri Lares, si 
meriti boni sunt; Lemures sive Larvas, si mali; Mane$ 
autem, cum incertum est, bonorum eos, seu malornm esse 
meritorum." Augustin. de Civ. Dei c. 11. ** Qui proprie 
Manes dicti fuerint, magna inter eruditos quaestio fuit, aliis 
alia existimantibus, De iis multa Plato, Plotinus, Per- 
pbyrius, Proclus, Apuleius, &c." Nota ad Festum p. 222. 
Ed. Amstelodami 1700. ^* Hermias Comment Ms. in Plat 
Phaedr., inter Mss. Codd. Voss. Blbl. L. Bat. : 'EvciS^ carh 
rou Sai/toviou yivous irpoorwg ApyrrM ^ rwv otyatwy xcH xaxoov 8mi- 
piO'if' if£v yap to umpieuiMViov yivog, fbovoeiSw; ?p^ft to eeyaiiff. 
Eariv ouv riva yeyij iaipiivoov, ri jxev iMptSoL$ rtvdg tou x&'/xou xara" 
xofTjxoDyTa x») hcnpoirtvovTec ret ii fiSt] riva ^obeov* xoTf^eiv o8v 
cwouiifyiv rot$ ^nx^S *U 'rov iaurov xKripov, ohv tig ahxleiv ^ iixoXar 
<rla* ieKiag r^v yfiovr^y t^v iv rc5 irapavrlxa avufulymxnv h aurals 6 
ifopog T^o'Sff $f rris J^cori^ Sa/jeteuv* aXXoi $s rivig eWt Tovreov h:wa^ 
pn/^x^iS ^oi![ji,oves, o*i xoXacrfi; h^ufspLvovo't rais ^v^oilg, hriaTpi^rres 
ednoig ei$ TiXsiooripav xa) {nrigripav ^co^v* xai rohg jttfv 'Kqwraug airc- 
rgiweatai hi, robg ^i liuripous f^gujttev/^ea-dai. El<rt Se xou aXXot 
xpttrroveg ialfiong, ra ayatoi iMVOn^g hrmpLirovTeg" R. M. Van 

Groens ad Porphyr. de A. N. p. 94. 

(7.) '^ Mela 1, (9.) Augila Manes tantum deosputani, per 
eos dejerant, eos ut oracula consulunt, precatique qua volunt, 
ubi tumults incubuere, pro responsisjerunt somnia. Quae verba 
ex Herod, fere transcripta, ab eodem Herod, lucem capient, 
qui in L. 4. (c. 172.) de Nazamonibus ita scribit : ^Ofuvvovo-i 
fiiv Tou^ vagct a-ftari ivlpag hxmtyruroDg xcii Siplarovg Xsyoy^hwg 
yiVi(r6M roijTovs' t«3v tu/ajScov a^rroftfvoi, f/^vTwovrat ii hiA rmv irpO' 
yrfvcov ^oniovrsg ret c^jxaTa, xa) xarev^apLevoi eTnxuTUXOifjJcovTM, to 
8* av iSoisv h tJ oaJ/ci evvvviov, towto) ^pmvTM, Leg. toutcov* tSv 



' There is as little necessity for, as there would be elegance in, this emendation. 
** Junguntur ytiia9ai Toujouf in £d. Wess. et aliis, panim commode. Inteipongit 
vero post ytvia-Ocu noster Ms. F. Equidem satis habui vocem toutov; a proxime 
pnecedentibus interjecto commate separare ; intelligi enim debet rwrove o^v^ovo-i, 
nisi plane repetendum hie fait hoc verbnm, quemadmodam alias in tali oimtione 
conmevit Scriptor noster." Schw. SaUnasius expunges rvOrouf and reads ^^^dfj.noi. 
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TUftjSfloy. ^ Per d^functos^ qui justissimi atque oplimi apnd 
illos fuisse dicuntar^ jarant^ illoram sepulcra tangentes 
divinant ad saorum accedentes monumenta^ et illic^ ubi 
preces peregerunt^ indormiunt, ubi quodcunque per quietem 
insomnium viderunt^ eo utuntur.' Ut vides^ Mela Manes 
Yocavit^ quos HexoA,ju8tis$imos atque optimos vita defunctos. 
Qui viri quoniam inferis degere putabantur^ inde Plinius, 
cum bsec a Mela accepisset^ sic mutavit : Ausila inferos 
tantum colunt, Et post Plinium Solinus: AugiltBvero sohs 
colunt inferos, Ita enim et Plin. et Solinus interpretandi." 
!Nota ad Festum, p. 222. 

(8.) *' Sdlos colunt inferos, Plin. : Augila inferos tantum co- 
lunt. Habet e Mela : j^ugihe Manes tantum deos putant; per 
eos dejera^nt. Eos ut oracma consulunt, precatique qua volunt, 
ubi iumulis incubuere, pro responsisferunt somfiia. Haec ex He- 
rod. ^ Mela, qui tamen Augilis tribuit, quod ille Nasamonibus. 
De quibus yett. omnes hoc tradunt, ne solum Herod, cen- 
seas. TertuU. de Anima ; Nam et Nasamonas propria voca-' 
bula apud parentum sepulcra mansitando captare^ utiieraclides 
scribit, vel Nymphodorus, vel Herod. Nympbodorus et He- 
raclides ri v6yLt(ut gentium scripserant. Dicit Herod., 
Nasamones per eorum dejerare manes, qui fortissimi et 
justissimi viri ap. eos extiterunt, tactis eorum tumulis: 
eosdem 'irpoyovm suorum monumentis incubare, et responsa 
petere monitu somniorum. Quae Mela non discrevit, ut ab 
Herod, distinguuntur. Dejerant enim per manes fortissi- 
inorum, et manes consulunt proavorum suorum. Sed nee 
Plin. mentem Pomponii assequutus est. Dixit ille Manes 
deos putari ab Augilis. Hie Manes accepit pro inferis; nam 
inferi de loco ipso, xotTaxioviog toto;. Graeci aSijy unica voce 
dicunt. Hoc sensu et Manes saepe Poetsd, Manesque pro- 
fundi, et, hac Manes veniat mihi fama sub imos, Ceterum 
Nasamones vel Augilse tov aitjv non colebant, nee deos 
infernos, ut Plutonem, Proserpinam,. et alios, sed animas 
defunctorum parentum, et eorum qui fortissimi in vita ex- 
titerant. Hos proprie Manes Tocavit Mela. Et sic voca- 
bantur : Virg. Manesque vocabat Hectorejum ad tumulum, 
i. e. Manes vel animam Hectoris. Atque ita passim. Herod, 
verba base sunt, quae Mela reddidit : 'Ojxvuouo-i jxev robs votpA 
c^ltri avigoi$ hKouoraxovg xai aplarous Xeyofi^ivoug yivMcii rm 

It will be observed too that rvf rvfxfim avro/ixcvot are improperly joined by our 
critic to fjMwtCovrai, since the distinction of the two members of the sentence ia 
clearW marked by fxiy — ^i, and since to connect T^/m/So/y Mrro/Lxivot with fjLairtConut 
would be an intolerable diction, (bllowed at they are by ItI twv irpeyoyivv f eirttyTf; 
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ripLBtoif m^iwfup^t' iiMrnvwrat Sf far) rAp irpoy^ow fMrcoiwf^ r« 
^tiiuenif not jMerit^ajXfyoi krtxotTMio^ii^itovTcu. Horum itaqne 

Manes colebant, non inferosr Nee quismam ▼etenim 
inferos pro animabus defunctorum disit. At ManeM pleniHi* 
que pro loco ipw^ i. e. pro inferis, quod continetnr pro eoB« 
tinente. Igitur falsus Plin. Nee qaoscunqae Manes ^colc* 
bant, sed patemos et avitos. Manis et manus antiqnis 
Latinis erat bonus, at hUaris et hilnrus : ande comp. tmins* 
nis, qui non valde bonus. Manes vero vocaverunt defunetos 
exemplo et more Arcadum, qui Italiam tenuere. Nam et 
iUi x^^ou^ nominabant, ii. e. Manes et bonos, qui tnvis ex- 
cesserant. Notat Pint. Quaestt. 6r., ubi explicat quinam 
dicerentur ap. Laced, et Arcades xfioro), in foederis colam'* 
na, quod inter ambos illos populos conventum est^ inter alia 
scriptum fuisse, Mta-^vlous t xj3«Af iv Ix r^^ x^9^ ^ f*4 t^'NWN 
XPHH'ot*^ voif iv, Et non licere Manes facere. Qxtod ait Aristo* 
telem interpretari, Non licere interficere, f^ tem^wnrnrnk 
Idem quoque repetit in Queestt. Rom. Hinc Mama, mor- 
tui ; et dil Manes, defunctorum genii : hi et Lemttres s. 
Lemurii. Et Ferise eomm^ Lemuralia. Glossas : ~Lemu9n-> 
Ua, 'EopToi rris ^Eartas. Ita scr. : male corrigimt^ rrig *ArtUig, 
Wat" Axxag. Ita Yocat propter Lares familiares^ qui iidem 
coin Lanuribus yel dtis manibus. Imo duo eomm genera 
ftciebant, quorum alii Lares famUiares, alii Larvm diceban- 
tur : boni illi genii, isti mail et noxii. Curam posteromm 
suorum sortiti illi credebantur : larva autem vacatione, ceu 
qoodam exsortio, b* e. axXijp/a puniti, nullis sedibus erra- 
bant Cum vero, inquit idem Apuleius, incertum at, eui-qu^ 
eorum sortitio evenerit, utrum lar sit an larva, nomine Maniwrn 
de&m nuncupant. Hinc Mania eorum mater, quad et Larun- 
da. Quam perperam VV. DD. cum Genita Mana cosifim* 
dunt, cujus mentio ap. Plut. Qusestt. Rom. Qu® genera* 
tionis erat dea, non mortuorum, aut Lemurum. Gemta^ dea 

fenendi; ut Moneta, dea monendi; et Pota, dea potus; 
^icta, yictus. Mana, autem cognominata, i. e. bona, non a 
snanonefo, ut perperam Plut." [et Martian. Cap. L c.]"intcrpr., 
aaasi praeses sit tvjs ymamg xu) Xo^cim^ toov ftaprwp. Genita 
Mana, i. q. Genita Bona: ut Cerus Manus in carndne Safiari 
creator bonus. Hinc Manes, ol xP^^'^^S ^on xen* eBnl^paffH, 
4lt nugantur Gramm. 6eoT$ xara^tovloi^ in veteruBi monn- 
mentis Graecis sa^pe insculptum visitatur, pro eo, quod est 
in Latinis^ diis Manibus. Sed et dOs inferis aliqtiando pro 
eodem legitur. Ergo et inferos dixerit Plin. pro diis Mani- 
bus. Sic superi absolute pro diis superis. Poela, vas o mihi 
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Manes Este bani, qvomam nuperis aversa voluntas* Festas : 
JS^ inferi, dii Manes pro bonis dicuntur. 6fo) ;^dovioi Artenu*^ 
doro, et in antiqaa Herodis Inscriptione. Sed alia mens 
est Herodoti, qui deos inferos absolute, a^t Mams ab Nasa* 
monibos coU nan dicit, sfed parentum suorum Manes, L«. 
amm€u d^unctorum. Hcus deum Manium nomine praprie 
nancnparunt Lat. £xtat Oratio Cornelias, Graccboram 
matris, ex libris Nepotis excei^^ qua G. Oracchum de* 
hortatuT ac deteiret a capessenda rep. et nece fratris vindi* 
canda: — Ubi tnortua eroy parentabis mihi, et invocabis deum 
parentem in eo tempore, ne pudeat te eorum de&m preces expe^ 
tere, quos vivos atque pntsentes relictos atque desertos habuerit. 
Scriptmn fnit^ Et invocabis D. M. parentis, i. e^. deos Manes 
parentis. Scribe igitur ac distingue: Et invocabis deos 
Manes parentis. Eo tempore ne pudeat eorum de&m preces 
Bxpetere, etc. Eorum deum, i. e. deorum Manium. Ovid. : 
Perque tuos Manes^ qui mihi numen erunt." Salmas. Exerc. 
Plin. 292. 

The excellence of the matter in.Salmasius's Note will 
amply compensate for its length. I do not find that there 
is any mention of it either in Wesselii^'s, or in Schweig- 
heenser's edition of Herodotns. ft is very remarkable that 
Mei« shoidd have misrepresented the words of Hero- 
dotus, and that Pliny should have misunderstood the words 
of Mela. 



3. Maxrpa, AfavSga, Xr^Kog: EvAGRlus, IsiDORUS 

CORRECTl. 

t 

;' EvAGR. Hist. EccL 2, 3. (p. 287. Ed. Mogunt.) Elr^ 

t§ Tou f oXou vpos ToL f£pa eiirpeiris ff(rri c^ais, hia roi ^ava^iM r^; 
pJifTvg9g av^trai Xe/^/ava ?y rivi .<ro^^ rmv IviiLvfiiwv, lAaxpoiv Iviai 
scoAoDa-iy. Q[a«B ultima fj^axgobf i. x. obscura videntur V alesio 
et medelae ibdiga. Ego vero> si id aliorum cum bona vehia 
nossit fieri, ista [lUK^oti I. x. ab exscriptore in textiim intro- 
qucta fiiisse censeo. Videlicet in Codice suo studiosi ho* 
minis banc observationem repererat, MiiiSgotv f. x. quae, 
quum ad^v. ^njxJ^ pertinerent, inept ulas iHe lev i te r mula ta 
post hrifjL^mv ins^nit. Ubivis autem o^xo$ a Grammaticis 
ps&i/ifci e^oni solet." Yalck. Anim. ad Ammon. 2, 19. p. 
155. '^ De mendo in v. jxotxpo^y recte suspicans, non idem 
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recte id levasge videtur^ quum /McvSjof conjiceret. Eqnidem 
h. 1. Evagrium crediderim ad Latinam rei appellatioiieA 
alluderey quae bine etiam in Graecam lingaam transiity 
jirca. Quare apxav correxerim. Aliud enim quid sonat y. 
[Miiiga, quam at hie reete locam habere possit : cf. Hesydi. 
T. Ki^aqotj Toup. Emendd. in Said. 2, 187. Plul«non. Lex. 
181. p. G6. Sopbocl. Fr. Tyras 15, 3. (ap. iElian. H. A. 
12, 16.) In Schol. Nicandri e. ['^.] 211. *Eini%^ hpeOnt to 
9qXi]Tij^ov, ra Se oSAa rao¥ iHirreov hx fiatpwv ^viyvtneu, lege Ix pry- 

ftpdnr.' Inter Glossas Isidori p. 4. et Fithoeanas p. S2. 
€rodofr. editar. Aria, tnortuorum puhinaria, abi leponas 
mecam Area** Osann. Prolas. Epigr. in Classical Jour- 
nal 62, 361. In the last conjectare Dr. Osann has been 
anticipated : — ** Cerda emendat, Arca^ tnortuorum puMna" 
ria, at inferius, Pulviiianay area mortuorum, JuTenal. 8." 
[Imo Herat. Serm. 1, 8, 9.] '^ Hue prius angustis ejecta 
cadavera cellis Conservus vili portanda locabat in area. 
Aria tamen inyeniri etiam in Papia Ms. notavit Da Cange.'' 
J. G. Graev. ad Isidor. Gloss, et Excerpta Pithoeana p. 4. 
As to the passage of Evs^as, I think witfi Valck. that 
Ae words, iJMxpdv S. x. are interpolated, as well as coiropt 
Bat I assent neither to his substitation of jeucidpav,.jMHr to 
my friend Dr. Osann's reading apxav ; and for the present I 
believe fiMxtpav to be the right conjecture, not only because 
it approaches the nearest to fiMKpav, but becaose these 
words are elsewhere confounded : see the New Greek The- 
iaurus, p. 38. a. et nott. 2. 3. p. 39. a. et not. 2. : Hesych. v. 
Kap^OTTiov, Kac^oiros ^ pJixTpA, ^ovv ^ xafUTrrpa, Sfxou rci ikeupa 
fjMXao'a'otMriVf ijtoi a/3axi]y. *' KufjLirrgoi, KafMrarpoif Area, "Capsa. 
Lex. Ms. Colb. : Kapiono$' xajXT^rga, o3 T« aXeupoL [ua)Jur<rov<riv,*' 
Du Cange Gloss. Gr. EtGlossae Labbaei: Kapi^irrpa, Campsa, 
Area, et Arcela, P. : ubi leg. Areula, quam vocem asurpavit 
Colum. 12, 45, 6. The observation of Valck., however, is 
w<ell founded, that jx4vSpa is the term employed by critics 
to explain (n]x^f. Hesych.; MdvSpar (n]xo) po&¥ Koi %Kitm. 
'' MavSgiov, Stabulam Moschop. ad Hesiod. "£. 2. Xyixh l\ 
xiyu TO xoim§ ftavSg/ov." Da Cange App. ad Gloss. 6r. p. 
124. But, as (nixos has a double meaning, so its synonym 
pMvipa has the same double signification: Moschop. ir. 



' I am not prepared to understand the necessity of this alteration, which is quite 
UBsnpported by facts. Eutecnius : *'H n ii ^vy( r» a^re^ CvoiMifao'a ToTe x*^^^* 
pUyfM X(«rroy imI (nfh iwnifAifH ff^i^t$, tittnm In. fietOfwf tkinv r^ fjdv t^X^ fn((V 
£v*/uciyti. 
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Sx» p* 54. Sr^^i^, Ma lyxXff/outriv ol yojxei^ ri \eoyva, Srav rag 
fM^ripa^ afiiXytoa-iv, ^ e\$ vo/ti]V hxirifi/rroMrr (n^xis Koi to riftivof xa) 

mpa. Mdvhpx in the Ecclesiastical writers denotes '' a 
Monastery :" see Suicer's Thes. EccL Scaliger de £mend. 
Temp. 539. : — '^ Mandrae nomine agmen bestiarum vocatam 
fnisse nemo paulo doctior ignorat. Cor snos monachos eo 
nomine dictos voluerint^ ipsi viderint; nam ego nescio."' 
But the passages^ which Da Cangehas quoted^ wonld have 
removed his ignorance^ and it would not have existed^ if he 
had recollected the language of Scripture^ which speaks of 
one fold under the shepherd Jesus Christ. *^ Mandra^ 
etiam pro canobiis ponitur: nempe quod monachi in eremis 
olim viverent. Hanc causam adfert Alciatus in 1. ult. c. 
de Trin. et Fid. Cath. Sed rectius statuitur^ ut ovile dicitur 
pro Ecclesia CMsti, sic et mandra posuisse pro momisterio, 
tanquam in quo sint oves Christi" 6. J. Voss. Etjrm. L. L. 
This conjecture is confirmed by the following passage, 
which is quoted by Suicer from Metaphrastes inTheodosio 
Coenobiarcha : — " * Et jam magnus quidam erat numerus 
discipulorum^ spelunca autem exigua et pleme minor, quam 
ut posset eos capere ; ipsi autem accedentes sollicitabant, 
at excitaret monasteritim^ et ampliorem ejus faceret man- 
dram ovium spiritualium.' Hie maudra sumitur pro tota 
monasterii capacitate." ** Scribit Evagrius 1, 14. et ex eo 
Nicephorus Callistus Templum S. Symeoni Stylitae juxta 
Antiochiam dicatum, Mandram appellatum : Mdvipav ol nrir 
;^fiopioi xaXovari, rris aarx^areoDSy olftai^ rov vavaytoti SofAiivog njy 

wpo(nfiyoplav rcS x^PV xaToi\nr6vTos. — Sed de hac Mandra au- 
diendus in primis Auctor Ms. Vitas cjusdem Symeonis, ubi 
de illius matre : 'O iiiog il Svyi^tciv rov rairvis vixp6v ivros r^^ 
fidvSpas* TOUTo yap 6 rou cruXou ireplfioXo$ IxaAfiro* e]<rev^6iivat 
^^oorarrer xrpi^xoSojXijTO yap ri vdvroSiv rtix^ov rep xlovi, cSorff jxi} 
yvvai&v ffio-iniToy elvat" Du Cange. Hence it is evident that 
Dr. Osann is mistaken in supposing that [iAvlpa would not 
bear the interpretation, which Valck.'s conjecture attributes 
to it. But on the oUier hand it may be remarked that the 
only sense, in which apxa is used by the Greek Ecclesias^ 
tical writers, is Fiscus, Thesaurus publicus, as the reader will 
see in Du Gauge's work, and that therefore Dr. O.'s own 
reading has little to support it without appealing to the 
Latin writers. But this reading has been anticipated by 
Valesius: — " Ewrpsfris ^ori <n}xo;, Langus et Christophorsonus 
sacrarium interpretati sunt; Musculus vero adytum: quod 
non probe. Ego tumulum interpretari malui. Id enim 
VOL. XXVII. a. JL NO. LIV. X 
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signiftcat v. o^xo^t ut testantur Hes. He Said. Per tumulum 
aatein intelligo locum septum ac munitum cancelliSf in cojas 
medio area erat argentea, in qua deposits erant reliquias 
sanctSB martyris EupheiniaB. Id eDim ita se habuistfe, 
patet e scqq. Evagrii verbis. Metxgdp htot xa^o^tv, scr. 

i>ato apKa¥, Certe non video qaisnam sensus sit in vnlgata 
ectione, cum iiuxfd et flriju.^xi)f idem sit, neque id nomen 
proprium sit, sed adjectivum. Praestat igitnr apxay legere. 
Quidam, inquit Evagrius, eam martyris capsam arcam 
Tocabant. Sic enim Lat. dicunt. Glossae vett. : Sopif 
Area fufiebris. The present reading has not been ill de- 
fended by DvL Cange : — ^^ Maxpd ita appellatam Ti|y ayua 
cofov S. EuphemisB Calchedone scribit Evagr. 2, 3. Abatqett 
lyioi naXownv, ubi eruditus Vales, ipxaif leg. patat. Sed 
videtur Ecclesia ista sic appellata a structurae forma et 
figura, forte quod longior esset, nee fere qnadrata, ut ceterse 
apud Graecos asdes sacrae.'' But this interpretation fialls 
to the ground, when it is considiered that the order of the 
words requires us to apply fiax§oi not to (njxig, which might 
signify " a sacred enclosure," " a temple," but to <ropo$, 
which has no such signification ; and the same remark may 
be applied to refute Valck.*s reading /u^vSpa, which equally 
depends on <rrix^g. " Maxgm, sic dicta jEdis Patriarchaiis 
Cofistantinopoli Poriicus oblongior, a structural forma, de 
qua nos pluribus in Gonstantinopoli Christiana 2, 8, 3." 
Du Cange. On the whole the conjecture of Valesius, with 
his explanation, is tlie most satisfactory. 



4. De tribus Corporibus Mundi. 

I A M much obliged to Mr. Naies for the learned and 
interesting article which is inserted in Classical Journal 
62, 404-6. He observes : — '^ But the passage in his Fasti 
6, 11. where Ovid more particularly quotes Lucretius, on 
this subject, has never been understood, for want of recol- 
lecting this threefold division (into heaven, earth, and sea). 
All the commentators that 1 have seen, either leave it unex- 
plained, or blunder about the elements, trying to account 
for his making them 3 instead of 4. Yet here he uses some 
of the most remarkable words of his predecessor, the tria 
corpora : 
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Post chaos, lit primum data sunt tria corpora roundoy 
Inque novas species omne recessit opus." 

But an exception must be made in favor of Forcellini Lej^. 
totius Latinitatis, vfhere under the viord Mttndus this very 
passage of Ovid is quoted^ with the comment^ '' b. e. coelum, 
terra^ aqua/' I add the foUowing examples, whidi are 
not quoted by Mr. Nares: — 

Annuit invicto Ccelestum numine rector, 

Quo tunc et tellus, atque borrida contremuerunt 

M(\Mor^ concussitque micantia sidera mundus, 

Catulli Carin. 63. dc Nvpt. P. et Th, 305. 

(Mundus is here used for ** the heaven/* as in Seneca Q. 

N. 7 9 2« Lucr. 5, 1435. mundi magnum et versatile tern- 

plum.) 

So Ovid Met. 12, 89. 

Orbe locus medio est inter terrasque, fretumque, 
Coelestesque plagas, triplicis connnia mundi. 

And m 15, 858. 

Jupiter arces 
Temperat sthereas, et mundi regna tnformis, 

tsidor. Origg. 2, 28. p. 902. : — *^ Mundus est hie, qui constat 
ex coelo et terra et mari cunctisque sideribus, qui idcirco 
mundus est appellatus, quia semper in motu est; nulla 
enim requies ejus dementis concessa est." But Festus 
adds Uie airi — ^* Mundus appeUatur coelum, terra, mare, et 



aer. 



Quis coelum terris non misceat et mare coelo, 
Si fur displiceat Verri? 

Juvenal. 2,25. 

(This is an allusion to the Proverb, Miscere ccdum ac terras, 
liiv. 4, 3. Virg. ^n. 1, 133. T^ yi tov ovpavov av«jxfjx/x9««j Lu- 
cian. Prom. 9. Mare calo cofifunaere, Juvenal 6, 283. miscere, 
Virg. Ma. 5, 790, Tacit. Ann. 2, 23. Mscb. Pr. 1124. ; Mis^ 
cere omnia, Cic. de LL. 3, 19. ad OctaV. et pro Roscio 
Amer., xmSaf virra, iBsch. Pr. 1030. : on which Proverb I 
have spoken fully in the Classical Recreations^ p. 211-14*) 

Qus mare, quae terras, quae denique mibila codi 
Vernint, ac subito vexantia turbine raptant. 

Lucr. 1, 380. 

Non sic iterra mari mbcebitur, et mare coelo. 

S, 854. 

je. h. barker. 

Thetford, March, 1823. 
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ON THE MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY 

OF ANCIENT PERSIA. 



Accustom Ep as we have been to form our opinions of 
Asiatic history chiefly from European writers^ it is not to 
be wondered at^ that we should reject such national ac- 
counts as have reached us as improbable or spurious. The 
interesting details and animated descriptions of Herodotus 
find favor in our sights and we are easily disposed to consi- 
der what pleases us as no other than the truth. Another 
Greek, with more opportunities of information^ left a his- 
tory behind him^ of which only a few fragments remain: we 
allude to Ctesias^ the Cnidian physician, who was taken 
prisoner at Cunaxa, and served Artaxerxes Mnemon in his 
profession for several years. Subsequent research has 
brought to light the records of the country, though it is to 
be lamented that they have not been given to the English 
reader in a proper form ; they are only to be found in the 
bulky volumes of Orientalists, or meagre abridgments for 
the use of schools: we shall, therefore, indiscriminately 
refer, as we find occasion, to the Persian History. 

In investigating comparative History, the want of frequent 
analogies cannot vitiate the detail : accounts which occa- 
sionally differ from each other may confirm but not invali- 
date a third, allihough the precise authority due to each be 
not ascertained. What Herodotus wrote must be consi- 
dered as partial, and though by the beauties of his style he 
has glosed over defects which might appear of no impor- 
tance to himself, his narrative cannot be received as a test 
for estimating that of another : the national details are too 
full of the marvellous, and possess little of that accuracy 
which bespeaks the contemporary. Native Asiatics, we 
suspect, write History in their cups, or with the help of a 
moral microscope. The fragments of Ctesias form what 
logicians call a middle term, being written in the peculiar 
situation of a Greek resident at the Persian court: preserved 
by Plutarch, Athenaeus and Fhotius, they were translated 
into Latin by Henry Stephens, and published by him, toge- 
ther with Memnon and Agatharcidas, in 1594, and have 
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mice been annexed by Wesseling to his edition of Herodo- 
tus. Those of Dinon, also, are occasionally serviceable. 

Tlie' history of Iran, or Persia, commences with the 
Peishdadian djmasty, which closes about six hundred 
years before the Christian sera, and exhibits a succession 
of princes, whose identity is almost hopeless. Adam and 
Chedorlaomer have both been claimed for the first savereign 
Cai'umeras. Dhohak is understood as the Deioces of He- 
rodotus, but his personal history contradicts the nominal 
resemblance: the irruption of the Tartars under Afrasidb, 
in the reign of Minocheher, (when Iran was subjected for 
twelve years, the invader being at last driven back to his 
own kingdom) coincides with the expedition of the Scy- 
thians, who possessed the dominion of Asia, according to 
Herodotus, for a period of twenty-eight years. 
' Ctesias frequently differs from Herodotus, and forcibly 
illustrates the difficulty, as Sterne observes, of reconcilifig 
accounts: in one remarkable particular he nearly coincides 
with the Persian History; we are there told that Cai-Khosru 
(grandson of Cai-Kaus, the Astyagas of Ctesias) resigned 
the crown to his subjects, who presaited it at his recom- 
mendation to Lohorasp, a prince of the royal family.' 
Ctesias relates that Csrrus, being mortally wounded in an 
expedition against Ihe Derbices, just before his death 
created his son Cambyses king. In the relation of what 
followed there is a disagreement among the historians, and 
^schylus in ttie Persa gives a totally different account: 
the son of Cyrus, he says, was succeeded by Mardns, (who 
must pass for Smerdis) who was slain by the confederates. 
Maraphis, Artaphemes, Darius, and Xerxes follow.* Gusk^ 
tasp, our Darius Hystaspes, is commemorated as having 
restored the Jewish captives to their country, and for em- 
bracing the doctrines of Zoroaster, who is said to have 
appeared in his time. His son was Isfendiar (Xerxes), of 
whom we do not find a distinct account, as the events 
of his reign reflected little honor upon the nation. The 
following concise passage from Ctesias agrees nearly 
with the Grecian narrative — we quote the translation of 
Stephens : 



> This was probably merely a constitutional form, and similar to a 
cMge d^clire, 
* L. 779. et seqq. 
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'' Rursas Xerxes adversus Plataeenses exercitmn centom 
et viginti milliam mittit, et Mardonium ejas dacem consti- 
txnt. Qai aotem Xerxem in Plataeenses concitabant, emnt 
Thebani. Mardonio occmrit Paasaoias Laoedmaooliuiy 
trecentos Spartanos et mille accolas^ ex aliisque yiribiia aex 
miUia secum ducens. Ibi superato exerota Persaram, 
Mardonius yulneratos anfiigit. Hie Mardoniiis qmun a 
Xerxe ad diripiendam ApoUinis a^em missus esset, in- 
gruente ingenti grandine oppressos moritor: qase res Xerxi 
maximmii dolorem attulit. Is cum snis copiis Atbenas 
proficiscitur^ sed qaum Athenienses armaiis centom et 
decern triremibus ad Salaminem fa^ssent, urbem Yacaam 
capita quam incendit, jNraster arcem^ in ea etiam aMqoi 
relicti pngnabant : tandemqae quom et illi nocia fagisscnt, 
iUam etiam nocta combasseront. Xerxes auton, qonm 
inde ad angostissimum Atticae locom^ Heracleom appdia* 
tmn^ yenisset, aggerem Salaminem versus docere ccepit, 
pedestri itinere ad eam trajicere cog^tans. Sed coDsQio 
Themistoclis Atheniensis, et Aristidis, sagittarii ex Cieta 
accorsuntur^ ac veniunt: deinde bellnm navale Peisaiom et 
GrsBCorum geritur. Persas naves habebant plusqnam mille, 
ducemque Onophan: Graeci vero septingentas. Gned 
tam^i victiMes evadunt, et qoingentse naves Persanun pio- 
jBigantur: et fogit Xerxes consUio rursus et arte Aristidis 
atqne Themistoclis. In reliqnis vero omnibos praeliis ce- 
cideront Persarom centum et viginti millia* At Xeixes, 
quum in Asiam trajecisset, et Sajdis pn^cisoeietnr, misit 
Megabynm ut templnm Delphicom diriperet : illoqae id 
suscipere lecusante, Matacas eunuchus injuriam Apcdlini 
illaturus onmiaque direpturus mittitur. Is confisctis ita 
rebus ad Xerxem reversus est. Xerxes ex Babylone ad 
Persas pn^ciscitur." P. 76-7. 

Ardeskir or Bakmam^ soa of Isfemdiar^ was called IHarz- 
Jesi, iduch signifies LomgimaMus, and identifies him with the 
first Artaxerxes. Hie Persian History states that he mar- 
ried a beautifid Jewess named Eaer, which Ctesias does 
not mention^ or his relation is lost : indeed his accoont of 
M^;abyxus and Amytis is die most curious portion of this 
part of his narrative : the scandal of this reign, if not au- 
thentic, is extremely piquant and amusing. 

Passing over die ^lort and sanguinary reigns of Xerxes 
II. and Sogdianus, or Secundianus, it may be observed, 
tiiat in speaking of an administration, Ctesias merely informs 
us who weie tte eunuchs of that reign : — ^ Regno antem 
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potitar Secundianus, qui Azabaritem et Menostanem 
eunuchos apud se habait." P. 83. Mr. Mitford» with refe- 
rence to this and similar passages, remarks that V the go- 
yemment had fallen into the hands of the emiuchs of the 
palace/' and infers that little could be known of the current 
transactions except thrpugh them. Oriental monarchs pro- 
fessedly take little part in state affairs, and, though supposed 
absolute, are merely the head of the executive, nor is there 
any thing extraordinary in the expression of Ctesias : in 
modern history, by substituting ministers for eunuchs, the 
sense would be preserved. Menostaneis appears by the 
^sequel to have discharged his. duty with fidelity, but prejti- 
dice would coilsider Alexas in Dryden's All for Love as the 
model for an Oriental premier. 

The Persian History gives an account of Darius Nothus, 
which does not occur in our authors : Honiai, daughter of 
Ardeshivy was pregnant at the time of his death, and caused 
her child to be exposed as soon as bom; being found by a 
peasant, he was preserved, became a soldier, and, by a 
wonderful fortune, unknown among Asiatic princes, as- 
cended the throne, somewhat like Cyrus, under the name of 
Daraby the Dariseus of Ctesias. That historian expressly 
says that his father, during his life-time, appointed him 
satrap of Hyrcania, and gave him Parysatis as a wife. 

" Ochum (i. e. Nothum) pater vivens Hyrcaniorum prae- 
fectum constituerat, eique in uxorem dederat mulierem quas 
Parysatis appellabatur, Xerxis filiam, et regis sororem." 
P. ^. The insufficiency and incompleteness of the Persian 
History is manifest in its passing immediately to Darius 
Codomannus (Darab the less) as son of the monarch above 
mentioned . Ctesias supplies a few interesting circumst9.nces 
to the Anabasis of Xenophon, relative to the treatment of 
the prisoners at Babylon: during this reign he appears to 
have served the king in a diplomatic as well as a medical 
capacity. 

Darab the less was defeated at Erbil ( Arbela), an4 after- 
ward^ assassinated by his officers. Iskander of Macedon, 
the conqueror, marned his daughter Rushenk (Roxana), 
and is placed by national writers among the sovereigns of 
Iran. Nizami relates that Aristotle was his vizier, tl^at be 
. destroyed the books of the Magi, and caused the scientific 
treatises then extant to be translated into Greek. The 
i^les of Pilpaj/y commonly called the Kalila and Dimna, 
are dated from this reign. PUpay, or Bidpai, is said to 
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have been prime minister to a tributary prince of Iadi«y 
appointed by Alexander^ in the room of one whom he had 
deposed. 

European History does not acknowledge any king of 
Persia till the revolt of Ardeskir in the vear 202 ; but a dy- 
nasty exists in Oriental records, called the Ashkanian or 
Arsacidan, genertdly coitfoonded with the Parthian race of 
kings. 

Gibbon and Mitford have both illustrated the national 
manners, as well as could be done from the scanty informa- 
tion afforded by Herodotus and Xenophon, and the hii^to- 
rians of the Roman empire. Persia, indeed, appears to 
have possessed die elements of a good constitution; a reli- 
gious establishment surpassed only by the Hebrew, an ex- 
cellent system of education, and an ample revenue: but 
there is a weakness in Oriental governments, which, if it 
does not affect the centre, paralyses the extremities. The 
history of such kingdoms is on that account instinctive, 
and, as we believe we have shown, materials for one are by 
no means deficient ; besides, the warmest admirers of the 
Greeks cannot deny that Persia is too important to be 
treated merely as mi appendage to European History. 



EMBALMING AMONG THE EGYPTIANS. 



XHE Egyptians, of all nations of antiquity, are most deserviag of 
our attention. To this wise and ingenious people, who made 
such advances in arts and sciences, in commerce and legishtion, 
succeeding nations have been indebted for whatever institutions 
civilise mankind and embellish human life. The priesthood of 
this very religious people, to whom knowledge was exclusively 
confined, being wholly free from anxiety about secular nuitters, 
as they were provided for by the state,' devoted themselves to 
the service of the community. Their time was divided between 
the performance of their sacred duties and the improvement of 



' Diodorus says, that a third of the lands of each province belonged to 
the priesthood. (Lib. i. p. 84. folio, Amster. 1745. 
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the tniod. Study was their business; the good of the people 
was their sole object ; and whatever could contribute to the poli- 
tical or moral welfare of their country was pursued with a zeal 
worthy of imitation in Christian societies. It is not then sur- 
prising that they made such amazing progress in physic and hus- 
bandry^ in astronomy, magic, and other occult sciences. And, 
though the art of embalming^, as practised by them, is now ob- 
solete, and the medicated herbs which they used may not now 
be ascertained, yet we may gather from the custom what study 
and attention they employed in discovering the virtues of simples, 
though the science of Medical Chymistry^ was probably un- 
known at that early period. 

The art of embalming the dead was peculiar to the Egyptians ; 
they alone knew the secret of preserving the body from decay. 
In the Pentateuch we find that, when Abraham and Isaac died, 
they were simply buried ; but Jacob, and afterwards Joseph, 
were embalmed ; because these two patriarchs died in Egypt. 
This mysterious trade descended from father to son as an here- 
ditary and sacred privilege ; the embalmers were held in high 
repute, conversed with the priests, and were by them admitted 
into the inner parts of the temples. Embalming may have been 
practised in Asia ; but there is not any authority for this pre- 
sumption : it may be inferred that the custom prevailed among 
the Chaldeans, on account of the proximity of their country to 
Egypt and the similarity of pursuits and doctrines ; an inter- 
course, no doubt, subsisted between these two philosophical 
nations from the earliest ages. After the death of Alexander the 
Great, the Egyptians and Chaldeans were ordered to dress the 
body in their own way^ (Curt. lib. x. sub fin.) : but this event was 
many hundred years after the times when Egypt florished under 
the Pharaohs. The washing and dressing of the body alluded 
to by Greek and Roman writers, was merely an external applica- 
tion of unguents,' performed with facility and despatch, not 

* The art of preparing drugs by fire for curative purposes is attributed 
to the Arabs.. 

« JEgyptii Chaldaique jussi corpus suo more curare — deinde pur^avere 
corpus ; repleturaque est odoribus.-— I know uo other passage indicative 
of such a custom among the Asiatics. It does not appear tnat Plutarch 
or Arrian mention this ceremony ; Curtius, therefore, may have been 
misinformed. Cyrus in Xenophon commands his body to be committed 
to the earth from whence it came (Sjuuft/Xoy), and in this he doubtless con- 
formed to the custom of his country. 

^ Corpusque lavant frigentis et ungurUt Virgil. Tlt^tariXkiiv vm^y — Kftl 
%itr0tn9vffM x'F^^ '^ ^'fto'TiMtV. Eurip. Medea, 1035f The body of Christ 
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for the purpose of preserving the corpse^ but in honor of the 
deceased. The ceremony among the Egyptians was sacred and 
solemn, and the process tedious, intricate, and expensive. ' la 
the patriarchal history the sacred writer tells us, that forty days 
were employed in preparing the body of Jacob for sepulture. 
*^ And Joseph commanded his servants the physicians to embalm 
his father, and the physicians embalmed Israel,** &c. Gen. cb. 1. 
V. 2. And here it is to be observed, that the officers, called 
physiciaNS, did not profess the art of curing: for physic (as it is 
now called) was not at that time a professional pursuit ; not a 
word is said of physicians being called in during Jacob's sick- 
ness. Besides, the Hebrew word is rendered in the Septuagint 
by Ivra^iaffTfltJ, those who prepared the body for burial, ft is 
true the author of the Pentateuch does not particularise this 
ceremony, but Herodotus and Diodorus are clear and diffuse in 
every thing relative to this interesting country.' 

The Egyptians believed that the soul was immortal, or rather, 
that it was eternal; they imagined that it not only was not sub- 
ject to death, but that it had existed from all eternity, having 
neither beginning nor end; they thought that as it was immaterial, 
it was increate, and as it was increate, that it was a part of the 
divine spirit, divina particula aura^ and co-existent with that 
Being, from whom it emanated.^ In order to substantiate this 
doctrine, they asserted that the soul had been in a state of pre- 
existence, and at the dissolution of the outward man, it passed 
into various states ; and after a circuit of three thousand years, 
(Herod. 1. ii. c. 123.) it returned to re-animate a human body. 
Pythagoras 6rst transplanted this dogma from Egypt into Greece, 
and, though no works of that philosopher are now extant, yet we 
may gather from later writers the essential tenets of the Pytha- 
gorean sect.' Plato, after the death of Socrates, inculcated Che 
same principle, in order to validate the primary tenet of the So- 
cratic school, the immortality of the soul.^ Virgil has shown him- 

was anointed with myrrh and aloes, and wrapt in linen clothes. John, 
ch.xix. ver. 39,40. 

' Herod, lib. ii. c. 86, 87. — Oiodor. lib. i. p. 102. 
^ Humanus animus, ej: divind mente decerptus, cum alio nnllo nisi cum 
ipso Deo comparari possit. Cic. Tusc. 6. n. 88. '* God breathed into bis 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living souL'* G^. ii. 7. 
3 Morte carent animse ; semperque priore relicta 
Sede, novis domibus vivunt habitantque receptap. 

Ovid. Sermo Pythag. 
Addison Spect. No. 343. 

xTno-i» fJktrafiaWofAtya, Plato sub fin, Timaei. 
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ftelf very sedalous ]ii\propagating the Bame doctrine amoifg the 
Romans. (Georg. iv. 220-7; Mxi. vi. 750.) ^hese two 
iiations were of opinion, that death separated the soul from the 
body ;' they were^ therefore, no longer concerned about the pe- 
rishable part of man; and being enlightened by the rays of rational 
philosophy through the mists of error and superstition, they looked 
forward to a future state, as a reward for the virtuous, and a punish- 
ment for the damned. The Egyptians, on the contrary, were more 
solicitous to preserve the material part from putrefaction and 
injury, conceiving that the soul was inseparable from its body so 
long as the latter was free from corruption. Inspired by tliis su- 
perstition, they studied and put in practice every means of pre- 
serving the human frame : they applied to the study of natural 
history to discover the virtues of simples, and provided buildings 
of the greatest magnitude and durability as depositories for the 
dead, which still remain the most stupendous monuments of 
human labor in the world. That the pyramids were built as 
sepulchres for the Kings,^ there appears no reason to doiibt ; 
this is fully testified by modem travellers. Besides, Diodorus 
says expressly, that Chemmis and Cephron constructed them 
for this purpose.^ The principal care of the Egyptians was 
turned to the pkeserving the dead ; they lookied upon their houses 
as temporary dwellings, but to their cemeteries they gave the 
name of the Eternal Mansions, (Diod. 1. i. p. 60.) 

Among- the three modes of embalming, that adopted by the 
rich was very tedious in its process, and expensive in its pre- 
paration. As soon as a man of any consideration died, the 
relations of the deceased, after the most violent expressions of 
grief, sent for the embalmer, who carried away the corpse, 
^rhe first part of the operation was, to extract the brains through 
the nostrils with a crooked instrument of iron ; for the more 
ready performance of which the medium septum of the nose was ' 



' At cum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus. Virg. 

BviJiJ^y airi fxi'KiWf ^Dvat jo/xev 'aI^o; ttaw, Honi. 

^Evuiar (n •j't^X'*') ^^ crwfjMTos iix** y^Tat, Xenoph. 

^ It is remarkable that Homer does notonention the pyramids, although 
he celebrates Thebes and its hundred gates, and frequently alludes to 
Egypt. This is a presumption that they were built a little before or 
after tiie age in which this poet florished. Diodorus informs us, that 
these, extraordinary works were built a thousand years before his time ; 
this agrees very nearly with the age of Homer. 

^ pTiny*s words, pecunia otiosa ac ttulta ostentation are more idle and 
fooUih than the conduct which he condemns ; for the motive of building 
these enormous works was political as well as religious. 
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cut away; tbe mcuitiet were then filled up with perfumes 
and aromatic compoaitioos. After this, the body was opened 
with moch ceiemooy. For this purpose the priest made a mark 
on the left side just above the hip, to show how far the incision 
was to be made. A particular officer made an opening with a 
▼ery sharp Ethiopian stone.' As soon as the people snw dusy 
they pelt^ him with stones, and pursued him with maledictions; 
for the Egyptians looked with abhorrence upon any one who 
offered violence to a human body either dead or alive. ^ The 
embalmer then inserted his hand, and drew out all the viscera 
except the heart and kidneys, while the bowels were waalied 
with odours. (Diod. p. 102.) The entrails were not restored to 
the abdomen, but from a religious motive they were thrown ipto 
the Nile.* (Plut. vol. ii. p. 159» fol. Paris, 1624.) Afterwards, 
the belly was filled with cinnamon, myrrh, and other odorifiNfpus 
dniffs ;' and then the orifice of the wound viras closed* The 
bo^ outwardly was anointed with the oil of cedars and other 
preservatives for 30 days. This length of time was necessary 
to administer the preparations for drying it and preventii^ its 
putrefaction. At the expiration of this term the corpse was 
again washed^ and wrapped up in many folds of linen, painted 
with sacred characters, and seasoned with gums and other glu- 
tinous matter. This renders the cloth so durable, that it has 
preserved its consistence even to the present day, as many of 
the specimens, lately exhibited in this country, fully testify. 
These swathes of cere-cloth were so manifold, that there are 
seldom less than a thousand yards of filleting about one body; 
and so ingeniously were the wrappings managed, that the linea- 
ments of the deceased were easily discernible, even though die 
face was covered with a kind of mask fitted with mastic. On 
the breast was spread a broader piece of cere-cloth, on which 
was inscribed some memorable sentiment ; but, for tlie most 
part, having the figure of a woman with expanded arms. The 
embalmer having done his duty, the mummy ^ was sent back to 

* Probably the same kind of stone used in circumcision. ' Exod.ch. iv. 
V. 25. 

^ Mr. Belzoni assures us, that the vases or urns exhibited in London 
contained the bowels of mummies ; but it is more probable that they are 
the reconditories of the ibisy or other sacred animals. 

*A«eO(»ioyT»; it rafiy^tOovmy Bancnvsi h t^nct Brfioio't, Herod. 

3 The spices, which the Ishmaelitish merchants were carrying into 
Egypt when Joseph was sold, were no doubt designed for embalming. 
Gen. ch. xxxvii. v. 35. 

* Momia or MumiOf quasi Amomia, i. e. cadaver amomo conditum: 
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the kindred of the defuoct, who deposited it in a wooden coiBSin, 
made of a species . of sycamore, called in EgQ^pt Pharaoh*$ 
fig'-tree. Some few coffins have been found of solid stone; a 
miniature mode) of one in. marble was. to be seen at Belzom'a 
exhibition, from which he says the body had been taken.' The- 
top of the wooden coffin or mummy-chest was- carved in the 
shape of a woman's head^ the face being richly punted ; the rest 
of the trunk was. adorned with hieroglyphics, and the lower end 
was broad and flat Uke a pedestal, on which the coffin > was 
placed erect in the place designed for its reception. The body 
of Joseph was put in a coffin. Gen. ch. 1. v. 26. The corpse was 
lastly conveyed down the Nile to its final destination, in a vessel 
called Bans* The mode just described was the most expen-^- 
sive, and adopted by the rich only ; those, however, who were 
unable or unwilling to go to so great an expense, had recourse 
to a more simple process. 

A quantity of cedar-oil and aromatic liquors was injected, 1>y 
means of a syringe, into the body at the anus ; after this it was 
laid in nitre for seventy days, when the pipe was withdrawn, and 
the oil, running out, carried with it the paunch and entrails, while 
the nitre consumed the flesh, leaving nothing but skin and bones. 

The bodies of the poorer people were filled with a nitrous 
composition, which had such virtue and efficacy as to consume 
the intestines. They were afterwards wrapt up in bundles of 
reed, or branches of the palm-tree. (Herod, lib. ii. c. 87*) The 
same care was bestowed on the sacred animals, such as the ibis, 
the dog, the cat, the ape, the scarabaeus, the sheep, and in 
some parts, the crocodile \^ but more especially, on the sacred 
apis, or ox, whose festivals were celebrated with great solem- 
nity and rejoicings. 

What raillery have this superstitious people been exposed to 
from their sottish veneration for irrational creatures ! Herodotus, 



Vossius. For iht Amomuif brought from Syria, was a principal ingre- 
dient in the medicaments ; it was mixed with spices to make that oint- 
ment with which the body was seasoned. 

^ The catacombs were ransacked by the Persians on the invasion of 
Egypt by Cambyses, son of the sreat Cyrus. Herodotus states, that this 
infuriate prince ordered the bo^ of Amasis, the late king, to be un- 
tombed and burnt. lib. iii. c. 16. 

^ Baf i;, ntmgH gtnus, Suidas : hence is probably derived our English 
word, bier, 

3 To»o-i fjiiv in rwf AtyvirTtonr tgoi tin tl x^oiio jiiXm, voTn V ed, Akk"* j»ri ftdKtfjiMvg 

«fp(<ir«u<rt, Herod. Omne fere genus bestiarum iEgyptii consecranint. 
Cic. deNat. iii. 39. 
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DiodoruB, and iElian, are coiisetitient to their ridicnle of dni 
•tupid idolatry. When a house was on fire, the father of a 
family would be more anxious to rescue his cat from tiie flames, 
than to save his wife, his children, or property. (H^rod. Urn 
c. 66.) So infatuated were they, that mothers accounted it a 
blessing (oh, horror !) for their children to be devomtMi' by Ae 
ravenous crocodile ; they gloried that their offspring became food 
to that fierce creature. (iBIian. de Nat. Animal. I. 10. c. 21.) 
Nay, more, in the extremities of famine it is said that this de- 
luded people would rather eat one another than lay Tiolent 
bands on these disgusting objects of worship. (Diod. lib. i. p. 
93.) Juvenal exposes these enormities in nervous and eloquent 
language : 

Quis nescit, Volusi Bitbvnice, qualia demens 
iEgyptus portenta colatr Crocod&Um adorat 
Pars hsec ; ilia pavet saturam serpentibus t6ifii. 
Effigies sacri nitet aurea cerccpitkeci^ 
Dimidio magics resonant ubi Memnone chordae, 
Atquc vetusThebe centum jacet obruta |K)rtis. 
11 He caruieos, bic piicem fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota canem veoerantur ; nemo Dianam. 
Fortwn et cepe nefas violare et frangere morsu ! 
O tanctoi gentes, quibus b&ec nascuntur in hortis 
Numina ! Lanatis animaUbus abstinet omnis 
Mensa. Nefas illic fcetum jugulare capellse : 
Carnibus humanis vesci licet !— 

Juv. Sat. XV. 1-13. 

C. H. 
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IDYLLIA HEROIC A DEC EM, Librum Pha- 

. leuciorum Ununiy pariim jam primo partim iterum 

atque tertio edit Savagius Landor. Accedit Quas- 

tiuncula cur PoetcB Latini recent lores minus legantur. 

PisiSy MDCCCXX. 

No. III.— [Continued from No. LII.p. 232.] 

The length to which this article has already reached^ 
extending through two numbers of the Journal^ renders it 
necessary for us to confine our notice of Mr. Landor's 
^* Quaestiuncula'' within as narrow limits as possible. It 
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< 

is a dissertatioH on the benefits ta be derived ffom the cul- 
tivation of the Latin tongue as the language of literature, and 
especially of poetry ; and on the causes of the neglect which, 
the modem Latin poets have so generally experienced ; 
with a multitade of collateral remarks ** de rebus omnibus 
et quibusdam aliis " — on all matters, philological, critical 
and political, which are in any way connected with the above 
subject. We shall not enter into an examination of the 
arguments by which Mr. L* supports his hypotheses ; still 
less shall we propound any opinions of our own ; as such 
a discussion, besides transcending our limits, would demand 
a knowledge of the subject to which we have no pretensions. 
We shall content ourselves with a brief character of the 
work, and a selection of some of the most prominent pas- 
sages. Were we, indeed, to quote all that we think good, 
we should transcribe nearly the whole essay. There is 
scarcely a sentence which is not either original, brilliant, 
or caustic, just in conception, or happy in illustration. 
The work is indeed rendered more fit for the purposes of 
quotation by being rather a succession of shining parts, than 
a systematic whole ; so that, although the main subject is 
seldom lost sight of, yet it is often difficult to discover any 
arrangement. It resembles nothing so much as one of his 
friend Southey's excursive articles in the Quarterly Review; 
there is the same vivacity of manner, the same unhesitating 
confidence of assertion, and the same proneness to step out 
of the direct line of the subject for the purpose of introdu- 
cing an original remark or curious anecdote. The Essay 
is indeed less valuable for the information it communicates 
on its ostensible subject, than for the golden sentences and 
exquisite imagery which drop from the author as it were 
unconsciously, like the distillations from a spice-tree. His 
opinions are a singular medley of good sense and eccentri- 
city; the most extravagant paradoxes occur side by side 
wiUi the profoundest truths: and both are alike promulgated 
with a reckless daring which almost defies criticism. Yet 
there is truth even in his wildest errors ; nor can we avoid 
resj>ecting the manly independence with which he tramples 
on the prejudices of party and system, unfettered by a ser- 
vile adherence to old opinions, and undazzled by the sophis- 
tries and pretensions of false liberality. It is refreshing to 
meet with a writer who takes so enlarged and commanding 
a view of all subjects. To him the age in which he lives is 
only one of many, to each of which be is called to mctte its 
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dae praise or blame witboat preference or partiality ; and 
wiitmg, as he does» in a dead language, it seems as if the 
spirit of an ancient Roman were summoned from the dead 
to give his judement on the various questions, literary and 
political, which agitate these latter times. Tbere is even 
something of ttie Roman superbia about him. An irresisti- 
ble propensity to sarcasm, and a sovereign contempt for 
every thing sentimental in manner and effeminate in prin- 
ciple, are among his foremost characteristics. His manner 
is clear, concise, and striking. His Latinity is, as we 
have said before in speaking of his poems, a mixture of 
good taste in general and inaccuracy in particulars ; some of 
the sentences appear as if they had been written for an En- 
glish review; and his sentences are insulated in a manner 
repugnant to the genius of the Latin language. In spite, 
however, of all the defects of this anomalous composition, 
we know no piece of modem Latin prose equally entertain- 
ing, and few in any language which contain, in proportion 
to tfieir extent, so much of valuable matter. 

After some introductory observations on the wisdom of 
appointing men of literary acquirements to public stations, 
and a particular tribute of applause to the present Duke of 
Weimar for his liberal patronage of the polite arts, the 
author proceeds to the more immediate subject of his trea- 
tise. We pass reluctantly over many pages of admirable 
writing, to cite the following passage, which we do not 
give as one of the best, but as a sample of the argument 

Duo prxclari quidem sed dissimilis ingenii viri, Miltonus et Loccus, 
ia literarum latinarum exercitationem usuraque^quod saitem ad poemata 
scribenda spectat, infensi animum adverterunt. lis miniroe nos imnio- 
rari sinit Miltonus, qui jtamen ipse de Hominis Archetypo senarios optirae 
concinnaverit, elegiasque plusquam veroacula facilitate. Loccus autem, 
qui semel et moleste poematium edidit, ** a filio tuo/' inquit, ** versus 
cujuscuoque generis averruncat Deus ! Si parum sit ad rem idoneus, 
debilem vocem paero cur extorqueas ? sin aptior aliquanto fuerit,cave ne 
in luxum istiusmodi proclivis eat, quern comitatur aesidia, paupertas se* 
quitur." At enim laune scribendorum carminuro, mea quidem sententia, 
neque omnibus probibendus estmos neque omnibus commendandus. 
Hoc vero certissimum habeo, neminem de Romanorum literis bene om- 
nino meritum esse, aut sque judicare posse, nisi qui sedulo ac diiigenter 
turn oratoribus tum poetis juvenis incubuerit, strenue autem atque enixe 
in eisdem vir sese exercuent. Ad poetas quidem et grammaticos, qui cri- 
tici nunc appellantur, ea res praecipue atcinet ; restat quod plurium- in- 
terest. Per toturo vitae spatium puerile quiddam est omnibus, et negotio 
aut boc aut illo procurrunt fere omnes Fortunae rotis obnoxii. Nolimua 
vili pendere quod vel servet cupidinibus intactos vei periculis ignaros eri- 
plat. Exercitatio mulUs proderit qui palmam sunt nunquam petiluri. 



Qtiiifl4u«ai Aoilestcujusvis ad posteritatem sua ^ripta inaQ(}are| oe<; 
Itudendo, contemplando, ad rem inceptam summas opes auxiliaqiie co- 
piosissima exqiiireudo, nee sepositam post deceaniumy ut jubet poeta, 
po}iendu, tamen ipsi qui semper votis minores erunt, specie IstaQtur^ 
nisu roborantur, fama denique baudquaqoam vulgari aut ignobili potiuQ- 
tur. Loquitur noster pbilosophus quasi homines nuili viverent suo coi^ 
tentiy quasi inutilia essent ea studia, vere liberalia, quae rebus modicis 
beatos faciunt, quae neque angustis, si angiistis uti coptigerit^ prenil 
tmtiuntur. £t quis est qui rerum humanarum nbikerrimum siatum con- 
templetur, exilia, vincula, rei familiaris, sedium, iibrorum, epistolaruro^ 
direptiones, nee velit cogitationes et curas^ quatenus fieri potest, in alia 
mortalium |saecuia transferre. Licitum est etiamnum heroum facta 
describere, dummodo ut exemplaria non commendemus, et prudentis est 
iese intra leges continere, vel quum suis nodis ec sua ipsarum contract 
tione rumpantur. Nee nihil est et mentis et occupationibus a irulgo 
^ogregariy nee gloriae plus confert quam felicitati. '* Arbores am^gdaias 
servandae sunt, inquit Paliadius, a pecore, quia u rodantur amarescunt.'^ 
^etis fieri "ex pedit uti arboribus amygdalis, hunc enim morbum quam 
facillime conqipiunt. In iibdem raro est parsimonia, prodigiusa est avat 
ritia, honores autem, ut dicimus, qui quidem nisi in hbero rerum publi- 
earum statu vix unquam sine prostrata animi pudicitiaconiparandi sual^ 
&b eis eorumque cogitatiouibus peculiari quudam dei beneficio amoventur. 
Ingenium yero, eorum praesertim qui latmam poesin colunt, si ad temit 
pora satis antiqtia respexerint, in veterem vivendi normam familiaritate 
optimorum conformantur. Nbs quidem eas iinguas mortuas nuncupa- 
mus quae solas stint nunquam monturas. Quod cum ita sit, quis eas non 
curet, non colat, non ahis longe praeferatf quis fenestrae vitro aut fragilt 
materia quavis alia contentus «sset qui sciret beryllum scaipere? quis 
labantibus postbaberet.seterpa?. At ing^i^tem pauci nempe famam^ab 
his exercitationibus compararunt. Fateor : ideoque quod hortor, impen- 
sius hortarer, nisi res ipsa eiarius atque acrius ob earn campi mastitatem 
^ solitudinem provocaret. Rei autem poetieae non ita magnus est hoaos. 
Honorem quaeso noli dicere, die potlus commoditatem, nam paucitas ut 
sit pretium facit quum et absit omnino omnis utilitas. De gemma, d< 
flore, multi judicare possuot, haudquaquam de poemate, nihilominus 
poetiose et apud rudes et apud sapientissimos par atque una semper fuii 
gloria, pariter«nim inde commoti sunt ai>imi, quamvis judicium sit disr 
pari modo exercitatum. £a vero magni honores non habenda sunt| quae 
centum alii homines in orbe terrarum, ut omittam 4^ quo fonte.dicSere, 
queant simul obtinere. Vigiuti saecula vix tulerunt septem bonos IfUinif 
poeseos aiictores : in eodem spatio temporis duces bello egregii centum 
eztiterunt, mille, si virtutis prohandse locus daretur, extitissent. Inge- 
nium summo duci minus omatum, minus validum, minus varium, opui 
est, quam poetse nee summo neque ad summum qui prope accedat. 
Oculos rejiciamus ad Danubium flumen : a fontibus ad ostia, et centenii 
fere ipillibus passuum ab utraque ripa, neminem plane poetam, non died 
tatinum sed nc barbarum quidem, inveniemus post Ovidium exulem. Bst 
igitur causa, non Levis nee simplex, cur ad iromortalitatem qui spectant, 
autad morum sanctitudinem, aut ad vitas auietem e studiis comparandam', 
velint latine scribere. Lucubrationes adolescentiae tanquani amicitiai 
hand sponte intermissas revocant, in priorum certaminum area jam aetata 
■l a tura c o B s e d unt, ^. irandidinrnro jBUPbitjiooJg ^PAc.iw a?.?.f^£,6. ho nesti- 
oreni contuentur. Ibi quae paulo a pueritia ut nugas derelictas irndebant, 
miims^elato vident posteastt0ercilio,.cc nogas esse oompciriun^ q.u<| Be- 
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ireriore essent cura ac diuturniore proseciiti. Sed fatendum est ibideov 
COS qiiuque inveniri, qui, numeros cum memirierint et Ycrba teoueriot, 
pluriiiium se profecisse crcdunt, neque ultra cuiquam esse progredi. 

The following passage savors a little of iRoman anti* 
pathy to the ''gens teterrima/* but it is impossible to for* 
bear smiling at the liveliness of the illustrations. 

Est et alia culpa fsravionim hominuhi a studio pravo antiquitatis deri- 
vata; scilicet muiidi rectorein* qui Deque videri iicque qualis sit coQcipi 
potest, ea precc, iis verbis, qnibus Romani Jovem suum adorare : quasi 
barba aurea qua induitur quidquam dignitatis confcrat. Sapientes ipsi 
non semper viderunt ut sit ineptum et improbandum curtas Judsorum 
rdigionis hoc rttu celebrare, morosos, invitos, reclamantes homines, opi* 
pare quodammodo uogere, 'dicta noroinaque inficeta mimice ae moleste 
fiogere, geDtem togatam facere. Romaiiis autem literis eorum poesin 
committere, quid est obi Castaliam Aspbaltide turbare, )usque in libene 
latinitatis mare maguum pro lacu ejurare ? A. Pindo et Oljrmpo (jurat 
quoruodam verba porlentosa describere). 

** Est impossibile spectare profunda Sabaoth.**' 
Judsi nihilo magis in poeticis operibus quam in vita civUi cum ceteris 
mortalibus congruunt. Cum Amaryllide et Lycoride inauspicmto lege- 
rentur 

Sara, Rebecca, Rachel, Esther, Judith, Anna, Noemis,* 
ncc prudenter coi^jungeres cum Alexide et Corydoue 

Insignes pueros Sidrach Misach Abdenagoqjue^' 
nee Titjro comites ibunt, me auctore, 

Esaus et pairiam deductus Jacob in unam,^ 
et possunt tutiores doroi esse 

Osea, Amos et Michsas, simul Abdia, Jonas. .^ 
Zacharias vim passus, et Angelus ipse Maiachim ^ 

In a character of Alfieri (p. 191 — 2.) we meet with a sen^ 
tence containing exactly as many paradoxes as lines. 

Optimos historicos Italia semper tulit : ii qui prtestantissimi non 
babentur, Cornelius Tacitus et Curtius Rufus, neminem succeasorem 
babuerunt apud gentes exteras vel stylo vel ingenio parem» 

The allusion^ in the following passage^ needs no explaoa^ 
tion. 

Sunpmi poets in omni poetarum saeculo viri fuenint probi: in nostris 
id vidimus et videmus ; neque alius est error a vcritate longius quam 
magna ingenia magnis necessario corrumpi vitiis. Secundo plerique 
posthabent primuro, hi malijgnitate, illi ignorantia, et quum aliquem in- 
veniunt styJi morumque vitiis notatum, nee inficetum tamen uec in libris 
edendis parcum, eum stipant, praedicant, occupant, amplectuntur. Si 
mores aliquantulum vellet corrigere, si stylum curare paululum, si fervido 
ingenio temperare, si morse tantillum interponere, turn iorgens nescio 
quid et vere epicum, quadraginta annos natub, procuderet. Ignorant 
vero febriculis non indjcari vires, impatientiam ab imbecillitate non di^ 
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Quasi iuncula. ' S2T 

f^re: Ignorant a levi honaine et ineonstante multa fortaste scribi posse 
plosquam mediocria, nihil compositum, arduiim, aeternimi« 

Of the modern Latin poets' in general, and of our own in 
particular, he thus speaks : 

' Keliqui vermiculata, ut ita loquar, veterum pavimenta eruerunt, et 
liovis figuris ec barbaris in morem suum pepigerunt. Clarigatione edita, 
nudi prorsus hi furunculi atque inopes decederent. Vitiae que reprehen- 
dimus non sunt linguae propria, sed in auctorum sita debilitate, de quibus 
dici potest id quod Borbonius de amumno, 

*< Si calor est hodie, eras libi frigus erit ," 
quodque pejus est, utraque saepe veniunt intempestiva. Latinitatis io- 
scitiam raro ctdpabis, raro negligentiam, at cam saepissime scdulitatem 
quam Graeci lusTtuvrtx^iav appellabant. Colligunt nimios thesauros, nimis 
utuntur usitatis: ipsa diligentia, cura, solicit udo, et atictoritatis utrinque 
admonentis reverentia, deturbat iisanimi aciem, excipit, suspendit, fran- 
git impetus, facitque difficilem quendam et molestum incessum, ut inter 
\epres atque urticas ambulantium. Poesin videri decet quaiis depingitur 
Aurora, quae Hores suos eadere sinit^ non disponit : at quantam curant 
adhibeat necesse est ne nimiam adhibuisse videatur. 

Principes sunt Buchananus, Oenus, epigrammatum scriptor suis tem- 
poribus non injucundus, et Miltonus, et Maius, qui Pharsaliae supple-^ 
ipentum addidit^ et Jortinus, et Graius, nostraque aetate Tuedelius, ado* 
lescenslonge doctissimus,graeco carmine sappbico memorabilis,et morum 
suavitate et corporis pulchritudine et immatura morte. Nominandus est 
ctt Ansteius, ob miras britannici poematis facetias, at senex latinescripsit 
Ut puer. Sunt et Frerii perelegantia, et Vellesieii, ejusdem qui nominis 
auctoritate, sine armis propemodum, re^es Indiae compescuit; cujus firater, 
imperator, Hispanias Galliasque, deletis multarum gentium exercitibus,. 
^ Jatronum servorumque insolentia liberavit. £t Britanni et juvenis 
carmen est, Alcaei metro, de Mart lihero: alterum de Cartesii, tertium de 
Neutoni philosophia, Lucretii stylo scriptum; qui nisi extitisset, nos 
Italis Gallisque m hac poesi minores existimandi essemus. Cum ejus 
openbus nihil ex latinis auctoribus post Ovidii saeculum comparari po- 
test, et antecedentium paucissiroa. 

Sed nihil de Jonesio, de Addissono, de Culeio? Thus pingue barbaro- 
rum, Arabum videlicet Persarumque, tam assidue odoratus est Jonesius, 
ut rosam verbenamque non senserit: poetavix mediocrisfuit, vir prudens^ 
orator strenuus, judex integerrimus,civisoptimus. Quicumquein eadem 
arena desudet, raro unam inveniet solidam, teretem, rotundam, ex multo 
marcore ac putredine, margaritam. Culeii quidem accu ratius conservanda 
sunt, turn latina tum britaiinica, omnia enim quae oportet evitare com-^ 
plectuntur. Addissonum, ut ferunt de A ntaeo, vel tantillum supra humum 
elevatum, vires deficiuat. Novimus quem Tibullo ac Propertio praetulit 
bonus Cuperus. Mirum ut perperam, ne dicam stolide, judicaverit poeta 
paene inter summos nominandus. Vinnius autem, ita appellabant eum 
familiares, nihil admodum habet suum, et, aliena quum latina faceret, 
. frigida est plerumque concinnitatis afiPectado. 

A character of Propertius gives rise to observations on 
the obloquy to which great poets are exposed from the 
jealousy of their contemporaries^ and this again introduces 
an apostrophe to Wordsworth. 
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liabebaot antiqui Ruvldo*, Cetios^ Aquinot, Suffeoost ut habemut iir 
.Britannia nostra Bropunoi, Jefri«ios» at ccotuni alios librmriorum vcmtfi 
cufn venenis et fulij^ne prustantes, bonis omnibus et scriptoribus etvirit 
ipsa rcruin natura mfenfos. At quibus ego te vocibus compellant vir, 
cms, philosophe, poeta, prsstantissiniet qui sasculuna nostniin ut nuUu 
priure minus gloriosum sit effeceris ; quem nee domicilium long^nquunit 
liec vita saiictissima, ueque optimorum voluntas, charitas, prupensio, 
n^ue hominum fere universoruni rerereutia, inviolatum consenrant; 
cujus sepulchrum. si mortuus esses anteaquam naKerentur, ut voti rei 
inviserentf et laudi sibi magus ducerent vei aspici vel credi ibidem inge* 
miscere. In eorum iugeniis observanduro est buod Narniensi agro n^ 
nisse meminit Cicero, siccitate lutum fieri. Floces et fraces, ut vetm 
dicerent, literarum, discant illud utinam quod exemplo docent, nihil 
afferre opis vesanientem animum ingenii maiaciae. Commode se hsbe- 
rent res mortalium si unum quisque corrigeret: de facto universi conseq- 
tiunt, de homine plerique dissident. 

He thus characterises Oyid : 

Famam ejus fortunasque defendere, cujuscunque sit gentia, ctiywcim- 
que SKculi, suuip quisque officium existimet, nam poetis, et doctb quidttB 
omnibus, una patria est, mundus videlicet universus ; idque bae ipsa M 
probari potest, quod qui injuria eos afiecerunt, vel temporibus diu ante- 
actis vei longinquis iocis, communi hominum consensu damnati sootf ut 
videmus in Cicerone, in Lungino, in Boethio, in Ovidio, in Lucaoo, 
Solet eandem et Seneca movere misericordiam, inter paucos nuncupandus 
qui famam probitatis non meritam per saecula conservarunt i eandem et 
Tassus, qui di»tiibutione argument! cunctos unus epicos superavit Ibi 
vixit et ibi mortuus est Torquatus, ubi maximi hominum fere semper 
aut paruerunt aut succubuerunt minimis. Uoratium quia eeregium poe* 
tarn esse, quis inter clarissimos annumerandum neget? sea libavit illt 
nee respuit quss nunc vocaremub Oidiana vitia, et, primo quidem et 
secuado Carmine, pleno eorum se haustu proluit. Oixerat, 
' Me doctaruni hederx proemia frontium 
Djis miscent superis ... 

Ip argumentationibus, ditibcillimum, poeta semper est, nee vatidui 
minus quam ornatus. 

Si caiisas agere amat Ovidius, ut amat nimis, propositi semper compos 
est, tenets verttt, exigit, absolvit: nihil claudum aut curtum aut absoato- 
est, nunquam deficit argumeuta comprobatio. Minus hoc esse censeat 
aiioms, quam revera est, e poet» virtutibus; agedum, bifioiam salten, 
in sententiis videlicet ac descnbendis lucis, nulli secundus eal sive Gns" 
GOlrum sive Romanorum. Ceteroquin eum cum Virgilio uemo unquain 
sanus contulerit. Suus Hyacintho decor est neque idem tamen 419 
Apollini. A Virgilio tantmn differt Ovidius: stat medius inter ilkim et 
Ariostum, spcctandus mirabili varietate, luxu discincto, opulentisMms 
nefgligentia. 

His notice of Juvenal is short and emphatic 



Hoc habe interea de Juvenale: is est quem nemo curioaties bis legeli 
nemo probus semel, nemo elegans dimidiacum. 

In the conclading divi^on of the Es^ay, the. It&liai^ 
^rman, Datcb>. Belgian^ and French wdtera of latin tcmI 
are canvassed in succession. 



On Hierogfyphkai Writing. 309 

^ We notice a feiir of the inaicciiracies in langaage wMoh 
t)tcar in flie Essay, P. 179, " Idcolenter;" 188, " Qonse* 
doiit;'' qn. considnnt? 190, "^nones" pro (Enones; 196^ 
^^ pepigerunt" for pinxerunt; 204, ** trochaico Stedchoraso;" 
1306, and elsewhere, '' Tragaedia ;" 220, '' triginta men^ 
fttagid ^via;'' (Paginibus nostris dtcitis mihi mebda quod 
tnstltit, Sic.) 2^7 9 ''terribilis magnificentise deseriptionem,*' 
u terribly magnificent description ; 236, ** Trogloditis ;" 
f42, '* excerpi'* for *' excerpsi •/' 255, " bellam Persicum'' 
for the Persian war : a Roman would probably understand 
Ihr this expression the war of Perses ; 267, *' autem*' for 
'^tamen/' There are also many instances of the confusion 
of nroods, &c. 

Several criticisms on passages in the Latin writers are 
thterspersed throughout the essay, which we reserve for 
consideration in a future number of die Nuga. 



EGYPTIAN, BABYLONIAN, AND PER- 
SEPOLITAN WRITING. 

Since the beginniag of this present century, 1 have allowed 
mysdf to indulge very flatteriug hopes, that the literary world 
Was on the eve of beiog astonished or delighted by two inipor* 
taut discoveries; a key to the mysteries of Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, and a Jcey to the ins^^riptipna found on Babylonian bricks^ 
and Persepolitan marbles. But year after year has elapsed, 
and, with respect to the hieroglyphics, all my pleasing hopes 
would be now changed into absolute despair, (notwithstanding 
the labors of Zoega, Akerblad, Silvestre de Sacy, Champollion, 
end others) did not the ingenuity and perseverance of our learned 
cottntryoian, Dr. Young, still justify the most sanguine expec* 
lations. Meanwhile, respecting the Babylonian and Persepo- 
litan writing in those letters which the French denominate 
f* iCaractires k cloutf," or nail-headed, and we, generally, arrow- 
headed, or cuneiform, I much fear that, although Tydiseii, 
the late venerable professor at Rostoch, Bishop Munter of Co- 
penhageA, Lichtenstein, Grotefeiid, and other ajbjle philolosers, 
have devoted considerable attention to the subject, not one line, 
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not even one word, has yet been satisfactorilj explained : in 
fact, the very language of those inscriplions, however numerous 
the conjectures offered concerning it, does not appear to be ascer- 
tained — while some assert that the writing runs, like Hebrew or 
Arabic, from right to left ; another would read it in a perpen- 
dicular direction, like the Chinese: and others, (with whom 
1 agree,) from left to right, like Latin or Engliah. From 
Mr. Grotefend's system of deciphering the Babylonian in^ 
scriptions, some accomplished orientalists of my acquaintance 
were, at first, inclined to anticipate tiie most successful results: 
but their hopes seem latterly to have subsided ; and the contra- 
dictory opinions of those writers above mentioned, are atill to 
he examined. Perhaps some learned correspondent of the Clas- 
sical Journal would have the goodness to inform me, whether 
any attempts more recent than Mr. Grotefend's have been made 
towards the deciphering of those arrow-headed characters. 

Reverting to Egyptian antiquities, I would inquire, at what 
period may we suppose the art of hieroglyphic writing to have 
ceased. The celebrated Father Kircher(in QEklip. jflllgypt. t. iil 
p. 484.) declares his opinion, that the custom of embalming 
human bodies had been discontinued with the art of writing in 
iiacred character, immediately after the conquest of F^pt by 
Cambyses. Yet, five centuries after this event, (or in the SOth 
year before Christ) the bodies of Antony and Cleopatra were 
embalmed according to the Egyptian manner (see Dio Caas. 
L. 11. ^. 11 and 15. Malala, Chron. p. 284.); and ao' lately as 
the fourth century of our ^ra. Saint Antony requested that the 
monks might not send his body into lower Egypt, lest it should 
be preserved in houses: /xij a^ijTe rtva^ to (reo/ta /xov XajStiy »; 
yiiyuTrrov jxi} vw^ ev rof^ Ofxoi^ airoimvrai — a passage explained by 
Saint Athanasius, (for to him is attributed the life of Saint An- 
tony) as signifying that the Egyptians would not conceal the 
body under ground, (jx^ xqirjmiv h vtto yijv : S. Athan. Op. T. ii. 
p. 502,) &c. Thus Kircher seems to have formed an erroneous 
opinion on the subject of embalming ; and we must suppose 
him equally wrong concerninj^ the period at which hieroglyphic 
writing ceased in Egypt. This, indeed, is sufficiently proved 
by the Rosetta stone, that gem of antiquity^ the ornament of 
our great National Museum, which exhibits a long hieroglyphic 
inscription, executed in the time 6f Ptolemy Epiphanes, nearly 
three hundred years after the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses, 
as appears from a Greek inscription on the same precious mo- 
nument. 

M. Y. 
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STONEHENGE. 

Wrapt in the veil of Time's unbroken gloomi 
Obscure as death, and silent as the tomb. 
Where cold oblivion holds her dusky reign. 
Frowns the dark pile on Sarum's lonely plain. 

Yet think not here with classic eye to trace 
Corinthian beauty, or Ionian grace ; 
No pillar'd lines with sculptured foliage crown'd. 
No fluted remnants deck the hallow 'd ground ; 
Firm, as implanted by some Titan's might. 
Each rugged stone uprears its giant height. 
Whence the poised fragment tottering seems to throw 
A trembling shadow on the plain below. 

Here oft, when evening sheds her twilight ray. 
And gilds with fainter beam departing day. 
With breathless gaze, and cheek with terror pale. 
The lingering shepherd startles at the tale. 
How, at deep midnight, by the moon's chill glance. 
Unearthly forms prolong the viewless dance ; 
While on each whisp'ring breeze that murmurs by. 
His busied fancy hears the hollow sigh. 

Rise, from thy haunt, dread genius of the climOj 
Rise, magic spirit of forgotten time ! 
Tis thine to burst the mantling clouds of age. 
And fling new radiance on Tradition's page : 
See ! at thy call, from Fable's varied store. 
In shadowy train the mingled visions pour ; 
Here the wild Briton, 'mid his wilder reign. 
Spurns the proud yoke, and scorns th' oppressor's chain ; 
Here wizard Merlin, where the mighty fell. 
Waves the dark wand, and chants the thrilling spell. 
Hark'! 'tis the bardic lyre whose harrowing strain 
Wakes the rude echoes of the slumbering plain ; 
liQ ! 'tis the Druid pomp, whose lengthening line 
In lowliest homage bends before the shrine. 
He comes — the priest — amid the sullen bla^se 
His snow-white robe in spectral lustre plays ; 
Dim gleam the torches through the circling nighty 
Dark curl the vapors round the altar's light ; 
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O'er the black scene of death each coaacioas atar. 
In lurid glory, rolls its silent car. 

Tis gone ! e'en now the mystic horrors fade 
From Saram's loneliness, and Mona's glade ; 
Husb'd is each note of Taliesin's lyre, 
Sheatb'd the fell blade, and quencnd the fatal fire. 
On wings of light Hope^s angel form appears. 
Smiles on the past, and points to happier years ; 
Points, with uplifted hand, and raptured eye. 
To von pure dawn that floods the opening sky ; 
And views, at length, the Sun of Judah pour 
One cloudless noon o'er Albion's rescued shore. 

THO. STOKES SALMON, 

Brasbnnosb Collbcb. 



NOTICE OF 

Institutes of Latin Grammar, by John 
Grant, A.M. 8vo. 1823. 

JLhis 18 a new edition of this learned and instructtre work. A 
translation of the Port Royal Grammar was at first the only 
book written in English on the subject. Johnson's Gramtnath 
<al Comi/nentaries, which is a critical commentary on Lilly^s 
Grammar, is the most interesting work written in our language 
on the Latin language. Milner's Practical Grammar, although 
containing some valuable observations, is written in a confused, 
method, and is now seldom used. We are not speaking of 
Elementary Grammars for the use of schools, of which the 
number is almost infinite. Mr. Grant has the merit of combin- 
ing the merits of his predecessors ; and in this edition has pro- 
duced the best work, which our language can boast; and we 
think Mr. JTohnson's arguments in favor of Grammars in the 
vernacular tongue conclusive. Mr. Grant has adopted a clear 
metaphysical mode of explaining the rationale of Latin Gram- 
mar; and he has condensed in a moderate volume the observa- 
tions made in various critical commentaries. He has embraced 
every part of the subject; and even in Prosody, we have nothing 
equal, except Dr. Carey's work, which is written on that part of 
Grammar exclusively. 

That we may not be thought to deal in unqualified praise, we 
may observb, that Mr. Grant is inaccurate in some of his French 
quotations. W^ will correct two lines, p. 409. 
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II fiiut ndU5 eiitf«-iiid^r, t'est U loi de nature. 
Ce tiran, proteeteur d'un tiran comme lut. 
The last line is in the first scene of Voltaire's Brutw. 



NOTICE OF 

SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY, digtsled on a 
new plan ; or, the principal facts of Sacred History 
arranged in the order qf time from the creation of the 
world to the destruction of Jerusalem* Land, 1 2mo^ 
Pr. Zs. 1822. For Schools. 

1 HIS little work We can safely and strongly recommend to the 
young student, not ofily of the Scriptures, but of Jewish Histo- 
ry. It is written by a learned dignitary of the Church, who ha9 
thought it consistent with his duty to assist the masters of schools 
and the tutors of colleges in what they no doubt consider as an 
important part of their tabors. 

While this book is adapted by its simplicity to the least 
instructed capacity, it is by no means beneath the notice of th« 
maturer biblicai scholar. The author has selected the dates 
from the best authorities; and has given lists of the names and 
order of the Judges, of the Roman Procurators of Judea, and 
of the family of the Hefods. He has given an account of the 
various particulars, in which the persons, who typified our 
blessed Redeemer, both before and after the law, chieSy resem«- 
bled their great Antitype. 



NOTICE OF 

ESSAIS sur ks PREPOSITIONS, consideries sur- 
tout giographiquement, on nouveau Supplement d 
la GRAMMAIRE GRECQUE ; ouvrage dans 
lequel on ea?plique souvent ks Teazles grecs d taide 
des Cartes giographiques, et ok, parfois^ d taide des 
Testes, ton corrige les anciennes Cartes. Par J. B. 
Gail. Paris. 

Tub extreme obgcurity in which that inqportant^oipaFllii^it 
of Greek literature, the use of the prepositions, is inyolved. 
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would intitle the present attempt to render it perspicaous, 
to the attention of scholars, independently of M. Gail's prior 
claim, from his reputation as an ingenious critic. The 
confused and contradictory notions which have been pub- 
lished on this subject are thus forcibly pointed out by M. 
Gail in his Pre&ce : 

'KaraetTopk, disentdes g^mmairiens d'ailleurs tr^s-judicienx, 
txpriment ie Ueu oi^ Von 9*arrite; et iU sent r^fut^s par cent exem- 
ples de icara et irapa qui exprimenty Don le lieu oii l*ou s'arr^te, 
niais le lieu que Ton traverse. (Voy. Yindex anx mots Kara et 
irop^.>— Eft est pour xpor, nous dit-on. Je n*ose encore rien pro- 
nonccr contre Zeune, cit^ par M. Hermann. (2* 6d. Idiot. Gr. p. 
593.) Mais je dirois presque: irpot iodique Taction dialler vers; 
els ou €tf la mise en fnSsence de, 'EKOeiy irpot 'Ax<Xi7a sigoifiera' 
alter vers Achille ; eXdely els 'AxtX^a (U. 17, 709') M^ vert 
Achille, et d. p. et surtout en prSsence d Achille. Lorsque Priam 
(U. 24, 309.) dit k Jupiter, Aos fi' U 'AviXX^os IKBely, il dit, faia, 
Jupiter y que /arrive en nresence d^ Achille (et non que J ailie vers^) 
irouvant grace devant lui, — ^Tlr, dit-on (v. p. 79.) est pour hik^ 
iv6, etc. et signifie dan$. — ^'£a: signifiant dan$ est assez curieax. 
— ^"Eiri, dit-on encore, est pour irapa, poor cv, p. 93. — Tlepl est 
pour vTfkp, eUf ky^ dire, eirc, irapa. — Voil4 encore du curieux. Voy. 
p. 166«. — Ylpos avec gen. et ace. sont presque synonymes: ** wpos 
saepissime idem est quod vvo vel wapa,** mot de Vigier, en partie 
adopts par M. Hermann (Idiot. Gr. 659.) — 'Yn^ pour ext ou 
Kard, p. 245. — Tno signifie a, ab, ab$y propter, pra, cum, etc.; se 
met pour ica, p. 248. 'Tiro aTipvoio, vwo tnipyoy, d^clar^s syno- 
nymes par Eustathe, p. 250. — Apr^s avoir donn6 ces notions con- 
fuses, d'illustres grammairiens vous disent, on vous a explique let 
principales difficultS», les grammairiens et lea lexicographes vous 
donneront lb reste. (Vigier, Idiot. Gr. 572.) Chercbez le 
reste, chez les grammairiens ? ils ne le donnent pas ; chez les lexi- 
cographes 1 m^me, le prince des lexicographes, H. Estienne, dans 
les colonnes de son Thesaurus ling. Gr,, ne donne quelque- 
fois pas une seule deception des pr^p. consid6r6es g^ograpbique- 
ment. 

P. 13. 'A^a, avec le sens de cum, dit-on. Xpvaif aya irKtiirrpf, 
(IL 1, 15.) infulam habens cum sceptro aureo. Ainsi traduit M. 
Heyne : mais je propose de rendre par auhaut de son sceptre ior^ 
iet par consequent, de regarder ici dva comme adverbe et non 
comme proposition. Je crois tenir cette bonne remarque de M. 
Belin, mort il y a deux ans. 

This valuable observation has^ hoivever^ a nmch higher 
origin, as Stephens has indicated in his Greek Theaaams : 



sur ks PrSpositions. 5S5 

. ^^ *Am, ap. poet cuto dat, pro Cum : ut II. A* 14* XrififMr l^wv 
€P ytpeiy imifloXov 'AwoXKwyos, Xfnforif iLva aK^vrp^, Uoa cum auieb 
sceptro: uiy rf j(pv(rf (ncfprrp^, inquit Bust., subjungens, Vel^ 
secundum alios, ayapro.&f^w* tva vofjTat to (frififia i^aprapOai roi^ 
aK^wrpov. Sunt et qui &ya pro Circa hie accipiant*" 

Of the latter claiss are Clark and Ernesti. 

^* Prsepositionis iiva ea, ni falior, hie vis est, ut dicatur Chrytet 
sceptro, quo^ in manibus gestabat, infulam indidisse.^' Clark, 
** Recte interpretatur xp. avd an. Itaque vertendum erat : deoinctam 
sceptro f vel deligatam,** Ernesti, . v 

Similarly the Scholiast explains it by vepi rw xbxp^^^v^ 
(Tx^TTptt). And that this is the meaning of avu can scarcely 
be doubted from a comparison with the opening of the OBdi- 
pus Tyrannus/ where the supplicants are introduced as 
hTrjpt(H$ xXaSottnv If saTej^jLtevo* : on which the Scholiast re* 
marks : to le l^i(rTepi.pi.ivot, &vt) tou, jcsxdo'jxijixevor tUtoia'i yotp 
Tcp (TTe^eiv xg^trfla* uvt) toO xo(rp,eiy* (TTf/x/xa 81 l<ru to TtpotriiXv^pi" 
voyi^ovrcptaM^eS. The parties are so identified as suppli- 
cants and worshippers of Apollo^ that little doubt can be 
entertained of the similarity between the xxihs and^rxiiTr^y 
and that the (TTl/x/xa was wound round each in precisely the 
same manner. See Brunck's note and Potter's Antiquities^, 
T. i. p. 239. From the word xsp^uo-co/xft^w above cited, and 
a previous note on the word oTf/xjxara, it is evident that the, 
Scholiast Pseudo-Didymus considered the (rxYivrpov to be 
nothing more than a gilt olive -branch. See Stephens' The- 
saurus y. Srtp^pi'OL. The interpretation of X9' ^^^ ^^*» round 
about a golden sceptre^ is justified by the use of the compound 
verb ccmore^ooy Pint. Theseo 22. Triy ii Apttrrnvr^v Ix^lpouo-i^ 
xXaSov IXaloi Igloo jxsv i^VfO'rfftjXEyoy. 

P. 19* "Avio, dans une deception remarquable et ignor^e. Hop- 
(fii&peoi rairriTes &v(i>, Tlieocr. 15. 195. Le schol. Grec se tait.' X 
traduit, t» superiore parte. Mais je propose, purpurea tapeta in 
superjlcie extinuty des tapis d Vendroit. Karoi signifieroit d Tffi- 
vers, 

P. 28. *Airo, s6parement de, et nonpar, dang Texemple suivant 
d'Herod. 9f 66. Aenropivov Maphoviov iivo (iaaiXfjos, X traduit, 
Mardonium a rege relingui. £st-ce le sens ? Non. Je propose^ 
Artabaze n'avoit pas 6ti d*avis que Mardonius fut laiss^ maitre dt^ 
ses actions et agissant siparement du roi, M. Sturz Lex, Xetu 
dit, un-o est vel putatur esse pro viro : mais son axiome ne seroit; 
pas plus applicable k I'aVo d'H6rodote> qu'k V vwd d'Isocrate 
(Paneg. 9.) citC- par M. Sturz. ' 
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P. 5a 'A«^ hUetulf. *Airoxp4#ttflraf r^ 

Th«c. 6, 17. I/m mmpkment dt la vivaeiti de Fun (AkikuMk^ 
HdeU Mogeae de tmUre (Mdir«). lei, dwh $ignijicai^ ad satis- 
TATXif , dit M. Beck. Je le pease avtti. Matt poarquoi ne pas 
eo chercber une raitoa gramaaticale (otravee ad, nous, somom 
loin de dw6, ab) t Ne pourroit-on pat voir dapt iLwojQ^oam^i 
ua verbe elliptiqne, teaaut lieu de deux verbet? Le premier 
eiprini6, tigatfieroit m9nt et le tecond, \afi6yw &w6, en premani 
At ioiUntea ea taagna aeervo^ comme le dit Horace paL 1, 1» 51. 
Let Latiat avoieat le secret det Greet, lortqa'iU ditoieot deftit*' 
tori, etc. 

Ahutor is similarly applied : Cic. de Nat. Deorom 3, 00. 
Nos sagacitate cannm ad utilitatem Dostram abatimnr. 

P. 31. *AwoiiipiL9Kti,9*enfuir, M'hader; usatnerde wtamiire^'an 
^fuare ai vau$ iU$. 'Awo^fj^eiv, Hiouver de9orte qu*am mefmuu 
Rre arritit qnoiqu'oa sacbe oh vous (tes. Xea. Aoab. 1, 4» 8. 
jattifie cette dittinction. Cf. Thuc. 1, 128. 

At p. 67. we have an elaborate disquisitimi on the quea- 
tion, *^ EU et h^ difl^rent-Us, da rnoins k une ^poquet llie 
conchision of iiiiich we extract : 

D*apr%8 tout ceci, j'avois biea eavie de proposer une distinction 
^otre ks et els (d'apr^s let 6crivains qui en>ploient h et eU) ; de 
dire que, lortqu'il t'agit d*exprimer le mouTement, les auteurt 
emploient cU, et presque jamais Is, qui signifie souvent, aupr^ 
de, en prisence de, quant d ce qui regarde ; que, dans beancoup 
de eirconstances oft Is semble renfermer lld^e de mouveneot, G*eist 
snrtoiit Taction de se mettre en prisence de, qui domine. AifttI, 
je vais en B6otie, wope^fiai els Boiiarlav. Je vais, kin. tfcte d*Qne 
apai4e, Ikire la guerre anx Beotiens, trrparevw eU Boiwrovr, en sorte 
que Is Bo(. signifieroit, j> me mete en pretence dee B^o(ian$,je tee 
dyie. Voyez encore Tbuc^d. 1, 108. 

P. 95. Ai irdXecs li-l rfjs E^punriiSy Isocr. Paneg. p. 73, l6. Ed. 
Cor., Wolf traduit urbibua Europais : et le v6n6rable abb£ Auger^ 
vines de F Europe. Pour moi, je croirai devoir donner cette glose : 
ks villee de la basse Asie, sises d Fentrh de V Europe (dont eUee 
Sioient comme la clef.) C'est de ces villes seulement qu'Isocrate 
veut parler. II serott en effet antilogique ^d'entendre ai ir<$X. iwV 
ris ^ipwirfjs, de villes sises dans toute Vitendue de V Europe : les 
Perses n'avoient plus la d^mence de les convoiter. 

P. 96. *Earl T&v ohpiwy rdy vif^iyXordrw v fxavrrfiov tov tiiovvtrov, sur 
ks montagnes les plus Slevies, est tin oracle de Bacchus, Herod. 7» 

ill. Et Valla et M. Scbw. traduisent in altissimis montibus. 
tais i^ logique autant que le g^nie de ia langue, repousjient cette 
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kilerpritatipii, Est*il probable, en efkU que ten qui poss^doient 
UQ oracle^ source de richesses et de prosp^rit^, rcusseat reDdo 
fnaccessible aux malheureux et aux infirmest Voy. £«c* ilei dk h 
m^r Egie, ad voe. Satret. 

P. 190. Kous venous de dire que bien souvent le drcum de^ 
Latins est aussi mal ]U|erpr4ti que le vepl des Grecs. Citons ay- 
j6urd*hui en preuve le ctrcum Ittacos raptaverat Hectarq mmvi^ 
de Virgile (^n. 1, 487.) Quel sens done Virgile donne-t-il k son 
circum t Ce po^te n'avbit pas 6t6 sur les lieux. ^'^tant pas s4r 
dn sens de circum ou du irepi que lui donnoit la tradition, a-t-il, S 
desseio, redit un terme Equivoque ? Je I'ignore. Pour arriver k 
vu sens d^termin^, s'il est possible, recourons k la logique, et sur- 
tout k ces eonnoissances topograpbiques qui manquoient k Virgile; « 
AchtUq n'a pu tourner autour des rours ; car un escaxpement de 
cinq cents pieds de hauteur k pic (escarpement mesur^ par de^ 
Anglois) Ten eAt emp^cli6 ; et d'aiileurs, en supposant que malgrA 
les obstacles il e&t pu fninchir cet escar|>eineiit, Acbille fuiieuitf 
ii*edt pas eu de spectateurs, et il en falloit k sa fureur. Le oriiMi 
s*entendra done d'un espace parcouru prh den murs ou k iang de$ 
mvrsn Si nous supposons Acbille roattre de la viUe, alors uoiit 
dirons qu'il traiua le corps d'Hector dans VintMeur mime de kk 
mlk, et dans une certaine 6tendue, mais sans parcourir circulaire* 
ment la ville, dont les dimensions circulaire's eussent ^id d*uni^ 
lleue environ. Dans V explication du circum, je n'ai pu interroger 
Hom^re. En effet,- c'est aux pontes cycliques, et uon k Hom^re, oimI 
Virgile doit la sc^ne d'Hector traln6 circum mures, Hom^re 
cependant emploie dans une ctrconstance remarquable ce rcpii^ 
auquel r^pond souvent le circum des Latins : c*est lorsqu'il s'agit 
de la course d*Achill« et d'Hector. Hom^re (11. ^S, 135.) dit di^f 
ces deux guerriers, rpis UpidfAoio T6\iy irepilivrjd^riy : et Madame 
Daoler veut qu*ils aient tourn^ trois fois auiowr d^ Tiroie avee h 
in^me lapiditi que des chevaux hiiant leur course k niesure qu'ikf 
approcbeut de la borne. Mais gardons-nous de prater i^ Homire 
une telle comparaison. Ce nest pas autour de Troie, »ais pris 
damurs^ (nro reixof (!!• 22, 144.) dana un espace circulaire, eatra 
les portes Sc^es et les sources du Scamandre, que la course a eii 
lieu. (Voy. Troade, T. ii. p. 235. £d. 3<.) On traduira dopQ 
xepc wokiv non par autour, comme le font Madame Oacier e) 
Bitaub6, mais prls de la ville ou pris des murs, au haut desqiiela 
a'^toient places de noaibreux spectateurs* 

]tf. Gailiiaa kitrodpced into bis A4dQiida a T^rjr elaluK^ 
rate and ingenious 4isse|rtation on the meaning of the epi^ 
tbet y^ouxnvji; applied to Minoirva; wbicb be contends is 
incorrectly rendered by Ute receivied version with blue m 

hlueish'grey yes: tbiLt ^^ acceptatioii vflw at le^ ^^ — ' 

to t^e age of llomer ^ Blesi^ ; %€p^4t««( 
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denoted Minerve d Faspect de glaux (ckauHie), Minerve nti 
front large de glaux, or rather Minerve aux yeux de glttux, 
Minerve aux yeux pinitrans. 

Objections having been raised by iK)nie learned cotempo-' 
raries of bis own country against the sense oiaspectm being 
giTen to cS\p, M. Gail proceeds first to establish that point. 
An extract from Stephens' Thesaurus would at once have 
settled it : " *n^, itidem ut o^i^, Aspectus, Vultus, Facies. 
n. r. (158.) A\vSii cAamr^in 6ip tU oawa ffoixfv, quo loquendi 

ienere atque adeo verbis iisdem usus est etHesiodus ^Epy, 
, 62. aiavara^i Si 6tals iU oiwa ilcxtiv). Annotat autem Eust 
in ilium Homeri 1.^ iira vocari non solum Oculos, sed ixa^it 
ri^ 9^i(ro^ivJ* The meaning of the latter part of the compound 
yAftvxcQiri; being determined^ M. Gail proceeds to defend* 
that assigned to the former, on these grounds. The owl, as 
the emblem of intelligence, and remarkable for its clear and 
penetrating sight, was sacred to Minerva, the goddess of 
wisdom and foresight. Its appearance in criticid momenta 
was also consider^ as a favorable omen by the Athenians. 
(SchoL Aristoph. S^. 1081.) The Athenian money bore the 
impress of an owl. (Aristoph. ^Opv. 302.) Artists placed 
an owl in the hand of Minerva Archegetis (SchoL ad v. 
515.), and particularly on her helmet. The Museo Pio 
Clem. (1, 8.) and die Mus^e de France exhibit Minerva with 
a helmet surmounted by two owls. Idppart T. i. p. 57.. 
(Mill. ]. p. 1. No. 41.) has copied an ancient stone repre- 
senting a car drawn by owls. Owls were so common at 
Athens, that they might be seen flying even in the day-time.- 
(Chandler Voy. p. 182.) Hence the proverb yXaSx sif *Aiii- 
fft^, and hence probably a physical reason for their conse-* 
cration to Minerva. A temple was erected by Diomede to 
•-49ijy5 'OfuSf^x^j ; (Pans. 2, 24.) a farther proof of the simi- 
larity between the penetration of the owl and that of the 
goddess. From these arguments, for the farther develope- 
ment of which we refer to the work itself, M. Gail is con- 
vinced that no person will hesitate to adopt an interpretation 
sanctioned by antiquity and appropriate to the character 
of Minerva, in preference to the unmeaning idea of color, 
which, as he supposes, originated either in the age of Thu- 
cydides, or that of the Ptolemies, but was foreign to ther 
epoch of Homer, Hesiod, and Alcman. M. Gail makes a 
farther observation, that in the time of Pericles, small fore-^ 
heads were admired ; that the artists of that day represented 
Minerva in conformity with the prevailing taste, or eon^ 
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ceaTed the pretended defect altogether by her helmet ; and 
that the two following passages of Locian may <^ontain -an 
allusion to this circumstance: Dial. Deor. 8. rxauKoojri^ jmvj 
iXXot, xoo-jbieixa) roSro ^ xogvs : ibid. 20. Ti oZv ov^) xa) cu, *Aiifiv&, 
riiv kopuv afeKwca, \piXijy rriy xt^aXijv ImheixviHi ; On the wordft 
Y>Mvxos and Y>^vx6airig, M. Gail refers also to his Ed. of Xen* 
T. vii. p. 752. of Plut£irch*s Life of Demosthenes^ p. 27, 14* 
to his notes on Theocritus Id. 25^ 242. his Philologue Tv vii* 
p. 220. 227., and to Heyne's Hom. II. 1, 12. 

We thus take our leave of M. Gail, conscious that we 
have not done justice to the many useful remarks contained 
in this volume. The savans of his own country object to^ 
his theories, on the ground of ^' the danger of innovating ot» 
received opinions ;" (p. 282.) a species of caution which 
experience perhaps has taught them. M. Gail's acute 
perception of the beauties of tibe Greek language sometimeer 
suggests niceties to him, which less ardent capacities will 
fail to appreciate. But if hypercriticism be his .failing, it 
is amply compensated by his zealous and unremitted exer«» 
tions for the diffusion of Greek literature. 



SOPHOCLES ET THEOCRITUS 

EMENDATL 



Inter loca Sopkoclis difficiliora eminet £Iectr. v. 147. et sqq. 

£"17^ alfv "/ruv i\o^6giTon 
opn^ ajD^oy^lvoL A As oiyy%\og. 

Inprimis ipoiqi in linguam et metrum peccat. Etenim nou 
alibi exstat in sensu placuit ; neque, si exstitisset, aliud esse 

Jotuit quam amphibrachys ; uti jam statuit Brunckius allegatis 
Vom. Med. at versus antistrophus hie postulat anapaes- 
tum. Deinde quid sibi velit Ados olyyiXog, nemo hominum satis 
bene definire potest Exponitur quidem a Barkero in CL Jl. 
N. 53. p. 93* diei nuncia. At ne unus quidem testis citatur 
Idoneus ad comprobandum vocem Ztuf per se positam signifi- 
care diem; neque, si talis citaretur, poterat inde comprobarf 
lusciniam esse did nunciam. Ilia etenim avis adventum noctis 
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pctque loliai fere iKMslem caoere iolet;'qai ?ero ad Aurora aiU 
TeDtum otm canere dic«t, tuctorem novi nemineai. HermaniMi 
exponeoii nuncia ab Jove missa objici posiuiit vtrba Jacobii 
IB Specim. Emend, p. 14, ' Yerum Jovk numda vocabanliir 
€9 aves, quarum e vobtu auguria captari solebant. Ita colmnbm 
Oodoiuea apud Cicer. de.LL. 1. nunciafuha Jcvis, et cymus 
10 Eurip. Ion. 158. Zf^fif x^pif. ,Lutcini» vero in re aogurali 
mills partes demandats erant/ Conjicit igitur Spvtg ^kruCbfttr* 
tlapog ayyiXog : quod a Schoi. non mediocriter firmari posse ait, 
Mg AyytXog, in ro tap nfut/vcr "Ofinpo; (OS. T. 519.) *f^f 
frt Jleaiafiot} Kovpi x^pf^ ea/fim KoL>s,h attSyviv tapog vsoy lar»^ 
phoh9 — Km Xaw^, HfOf a[yyf Xo^ IfAtpi^wvog irfiiv. Ideal voiuit 
at Pierson, teste Valck. in Not. Mss. penes me, Huic tanieo 
conjectural eo nomine a Barkero objicitur, quod, scriptis piit 
nitus ffiapof styyiXo; oou locus erat Scboliasta; verbis aliquantis* 
per de senteniia hierentis. lUud etiam adjqngo, uuod tapcf vix 
etoe vix quidem deflect! poterat in hi$. Ad JEscb. Suppl. 68. 
eonjecturam feci, quam hodie, utpote non omnibus numeris 
abolutam, repudio; cujus vice substituere licet alteram prae^ 
stantiorem : 

akXa f/^ iyu OToyep alca itaq^ fgivag* 
et "Itw €tlyo¥ "Irvv iKofvptrm, 
opng ir\ afyiMV, ilisog ayyikog — 

Chori verbiQ iwi rm fMrplcmf hr ufAviYOLyov SXyog iuil orfyo^oStra 
hiWvcM probe respondet Electra, (Anglice) 

Me, Fate by sqrrow lead$ o'er reason's bounds ; 
jlndf like the bird, that heralds warmer days, 
" Itys, poor Itys^ all its lays. 
Here pour I out grief^s saddest sounds, 

De Uteris mutatis nihil est, qtiod dicem. Ad tuendum verio 
aha ayu, conferri debet iiof ayti in Ore$t. 1545. juxta scrip- 
turaui Scholiastae; nequedistat Eurip. El. 1310. Motpag ayay- 
JiJ^Ayw© Zfwo" ita corrigeudus, Molpa <r hayKVii rfy* tl^rl xpf«y. 
Mox vice aiffy dedi ahiv. Dicitur alyiy "Ituv ut ahi—JIaoki^ 
ahiyapLog, aiyoXajXTi]^, ahiXtKTgog, ampi^opog, ahovuTfig, aiyoVoxof. 
Deinde ar c^Cp/^ey eiSfo^ erui ex arnfyikiva hig. Perpetuo in 
veluti sic usurpatur. Mox aCo/xey est verbum Sopbocleun]; 
tefite Lex. Bekker. p. 348. "At^m- to (rrimv SofoxXSig. Vid. 
mea ad ^sch. Eum, 97B. Postremo ei^eog ayytKmg amice con- 
venit cuin dicto Publii Syri, ' Avis exul hyemis, titulus tepidi 
temporis ;' etenim tJSog vel TSog est tempus sestivum, uti patet e 
Pseud. Hesiod. *Acir. 397. "/S^i ly ahforarep fre rs vp^^ S$lpiog 
«f^ff« etegl. HesyclK ^tog suS/oib* xaufuiTog fie^iAfiprnv. Neque 
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hk locus est unicus, ubi vox infrequentior ttitof in Sio; frequen- 
tiorem corrumpitur. Nempe m Theocrit. Id. xiii. II* Oil* 
tx^'ti ^wHint^ag avarfix^i i$ Jii$ Suos legi manifesto d^bet k?^ 
T^;^ov eSltos otdi ; ubi rgoyov itBws aliquid commune faabet cum 
dioto altero Theocriteo id. xvi. 72. HoAXo) xn^o-suvr' rri rov 
rp<ixj^v ipkotro^ Imroi, ita enini scripsit ipse auctor non rn rpoxoif 
uiJtMTOs Imcor. quod nemo satis intelligere poterat; sed Tgo^ov 
afucng bene reddit carmen apud Anglos venaticum — 
Bright PhabuM hath mounted the chariot of day. 

G. -B. 
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DE 1 CoaiNTH. XI. 10.' 



Ai^ roOro i^zlXxi 4 y^ ^owrUv H^J^w f9r) rvig Kt^oiktig ha robs 

Oerte i^ovo-lav ibi nullo modo stare potest. Argument! tenor 
velaminis mentionem poscit. Quo minus vero l^ovfrlav reddatur 
velamen, Graeci sermonis ratio repugnat fortissime. Vide igitur 
amion in ArrEAOTC lateat ArrONOTC : de qua voce ita Athe- 
naeus ix. p. 410. D. Soitf^w le, Srav Xeyj) Iv rco irt^i.wrm rm 
[ji^ikSov 7rpo$ r^v ^A^poilTriv ^* ^upofJMXTga Se xxyyovcov vopfvpa '* — , 
xayYoveoy xitriMy Xlyet xe^aX^^ r^ ^np^pi^axTgUf ds xou *Exaraio§ 
SigXoi ^ 6 yayp«$»j rot; nefiYiY^(rn§ Iv rjf *A<rlu iTriyga^OjxIvp ** Pu- 
vaixeg 8g «r5 Tt^s xefoikvis i^ovci ^eigopMxrpu * *Hpo8oTOj ^i iv rp 
istrripa fv^o')y, '^ Mera Se tovtu iKtyov rourov rov fiatriXioL ^coov 
XfltrajS^vai xiroi g\s ov ol ^EXXigve; ^Sijy vo/x/^ou(ri^ xaxeT Se cuyxu- 
/Seufftv T§ Av^i^irfrpi xa) T^^ftsv vix^v avrijv T£^ Se ^co'dSo'Sai u^r ttM^Sj xal 
jbtiv ToAiy avs^ixeVfiai TcoLp aur^^ So^pov !^ovra ^eipopi^axTgov y^oia'iov** 
Atqui Sappho, ut opinor^ scripsit y^ipiiAetxTga li x* ayyovoov, el 
ipse Athenaeus similiter ayyovoov. Unde illico se prodit Apos- 
toli scriptura 

Atei rovro ^f s/Xei ^ yvyrj l^touo'a ivi^uv iv) r^; xsf aX^; Stwrou^ 
oyyovowj. 

Quod ad literarum ductus hcovoos vix et ne vix quidem a hu 



' Our correspondent is learned and ingenious: but we must deprecate 
such alterations in the text of scripture. See the allusion to Tacitus in 
d. 3L No. i. p. 100. Edit. 
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Totif distat. Quod ad sententiam^ manifefto Paulut ad velamen 
illud spectabat^ quod Asiaticae induere solent, foras exitune^ 
ita comparatum, ut caput et vultus una tegaotur, nee, niai per 
foramina duo, quidquam mulier videre queat Ejuamodi Tela- 
men Corinthias quoque induere voluit Apostolus, quibus fuit 
gratius nudo capite et vultu aperto foras ezire, ut spectare simul 
et spectari possent. Quod ad S/oMro^ de veste dictum, adi ftce- 
tissimum Aristoplianem in Ach. 435. ubi verba Dicaiopolidis, 
rot. paxm Euripidea induituri,^/! Zw Siorra ku) xariwra vayro^oD, 
ita Schol. esponit, roLvri ^(tiv lirti iroXuTpyjfra ijv ra p&x%a, h* 
iv ^y trarra mo-xoir^o-ai. Unde conjici potest Comicuoa scrip- 
sisse^/l Zw Sicora : cui similis fuit fusus alibi, uti patet ex He- 
Sjfch. iloXycoTOV — iroXu^jp^xaroy ^ iroXkois iirois ^ov. G. B. 



REMARKS ON 
DR. CROMBIE'S GYMNASIUM. 

J. BEG leave to send you a few remarks which lately occurred 
to me on reading a work of essential assistance to the classical 
student, and of singularly luminous observation — Dr. Crombie's 
Gymnasium. In a publication embracing so many litigated 
points, it is impossible to expect a universal acquiescence : and 
It would perhaps be an improbable conjecture that a scholar, 
however eminent, should determine correctly on all of them. 
It is in reliance on this circumstance that I am induced to trouble 
your readers with the following observations. 

In p. 43 of the 1st volume. Dr. C. disputes the propriety of 
a sentence, which, he informs us, was proposed as correct by 
an Edinburgh Reviewer. ' Platasenses,' are the words of the 
Reviewer, ^ ad paludem olim habitasse, Noster affirmat: in 
locum autem meliorem translates novae urbi nomen priscum con- 
tinuasse, situi licet ab aquis remoto baud diutius competisset.' 
Dr. C, I conceive, objects very correctly to * competisset/ as 
being inconsistent with 'affirmat.' He then asserts, that 'no- 
thing could justify * competisset,' but * affirmavit. Then * conti- 
nuasse' would be a preterpluperfect. And there are not wanting 
examples, which in this case would sanction ^ competisset/ 
though even then 'competeret' would be more agreeable to 
general usage.' In one sense, indeed, ' continuasse ' might be 
said to be a pluperfect. It would be so in relation to the present 
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moment. But it would be otherwise in relation to ' affirmavit.' 
This is an important distinction : and tt is one, which Dr. C. 
has himself forcibly supported in another part of his work. In 
the sentence^ * Dixit se studere/ \ studere' is present^ and not 
preterite in relation to ^ dixit.' In the sentence, ^ Dixit se stu- 
duisse,' ' studuisse' is preterite and not pluperfect in regard to 
^ dixit.' To adopt here the forbidden use of ' quod/ * Dixit se 
studere ' is equivalent to * Dixit quod studet :' * Dixit se studu<^ 
isse ' is equivalent to ' Dixit quod studuit/ but not ' studuerat.' 
Hence then ' continuasse ' cannot be considered as pluperfect. 
And hence ' competisset' is decidedly wrong. For Dr. C. is 
perfectly right, when he says, that ' the unsuitableness is to be 
here predicated as contemporaneous with the continuation.' If, 
then, * continuasse ' is preterite, the unsuitableness cannot be 
expressed by the pluperfect. 

lam aware that our author uses very guarded language in 
regard to the legitimacy pf * competisset,' even when used with 
' af&rmavit.' But he does not condemn it as it deserves. The 
expression I here support, would not only be more agreable to 
general usage, but, if I am not mistaken, is the expression 
which alone can be tolerated. It may be used by eminent wri- 
ters : but surely Dr. C. forgot an admirable decision, which he 
lays down in the following nervous language, in regard to the 
ridiculous, yet not very uncommon, interchange of * hie * for 
'ille,' and^ille' for 'hie,' when used together in opposition : 
'No authority,' he says, ' can sanction [observe this expression 
— for it is the very term used by the learned writer in the case 
under our previous inspection,] an expression, which is either 
ambiguous or obscure — much less an expression, by which the 
reader, if unacquainted with the subject, would unavoidably be 
led into error.' This decision is bold, but it is correct. Lindley 
Murray has pointed out constructions, which are undoubtedly 
erroneous, though used bjr the best English writers. What can 
such constructions evince but the melancholy truth that man is 
fallibler— and that the most eminent men cannot fail to come 
under the influence of this general fallibility ? 

In p. 39, Dr. C. gives the credit of greater correctness to the 
Latin idiom in these two sentences : ' Athenas ad scholam filiuni 
misit :' ' Capua ex agello in Sardiniam migravit.' This is very 
disputable. Fpr the English expression, ' He sent his son to a 
school at Athens/ is plainly elliptical, and intends, ' He sent 
his son to a school [which was] at Athens.' And the other ex- 
pression, ' He removed from his farm at Capua, into Sardinia,' 
intends, 'He removed from his farm [which was] at Capua 
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into Sardinia.' What demonstrates more clearly this ellipsis is 
the English transUtion of the Latin sentence^ ' Phaetbon pne 
timore in Padum in Italiam cecidit ' — Phaethou fell into -the Po 
[which is] in Italy. Ellipsis, I imagine^ does not make sentences 
incorrect. 

In one case the Latin idiom would be more correct, if it 
could express what the English language ought, but was unable, 
to do. But the nature of things makes this otherwise. For, 
after we have said ' Cecidit in Padum,' we do not facilitate the 
expression by adopting the accusative case, * in Italian.' The 
accusative in the latter instance is unnecessary — we gain nothing 
by it ; our own language furnishes us all which could reasonably 
be demanded of it. But, says Dr. C, the expression, ' He 
removed from his farm at Capua,' would lead the junior scholar 
to render it ' Capuae ' or ^ ad Capuam ;' which latter phraseo* 
logy could only be admitted, when the circumstance is expressed 
by a distinct clause, as ' quem ad Capuam habebat.' ' But of 
the truth of this I am very sceptical. For the most that it would 
come to, would be this : — that a boy in translating the English 
sentence had not happened to light on the very form expressed 
in the original. It would not prove that he was wrong. It 
would only be true that, out of two forms which might be 
used, he had not hit on that which happened to be employed 
b3^ the writer, who might as well have used the other expression. 
The whole, then, I can allow, is, that the Latin language has 
the power of expressing this sentence in more than one mode. 
The Latin may carry the palm for variety — but in regard to cor- 
rectness, I contend that the English is no way surpassed in this 
case by the Latin. 

May I be allowed to intimate to the author of the Gymnasium, 
that there are several repetitions in his work ? I'his has arisen 
from putting down on more than one occasion, an idea, which 
passes through the mind, and which it too often dictates to the 
hand in consequence of the unavoidable failure of the memory. 
I mention this without the least intention of disrespect. In a 
work, which has so much to recommend it:, why should any 
blemishes occur ? The scholar too would be happy to see such 
repetitions yielding to some new observations of the learned 
writer. 

Mr. Valpy, in his admirable work, the Elegantia Latina, 
has said that Dr. C. was the first to suggest the excellent rule 
which he gives us in regard to the construction of ' qui ' in 
sentiments expressed by the writer, or by the speaker of whom 
the writer happens to be treating. It would be curious to de- 
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termihe this fact. In the mean while, it may be observed, that 
the rule has been attended to by modem commentators. Thus 
in a note to the second book of Propertius, Broukhusius has 
the following sentence : ' Pontanus multo cum ambitu asserit 
veram lectionem et quam olim ipsi Scaligero probaverit [i. e. 
asserit se probasse], esse * Candidus augustum/ &c.' I would 
just hint, that Mr. Valpy has failed to follow up the remark of 
Dr. C, who has suggested the important fact, that his rule ex* 
tends also to ' quia,' ' quam»' ' cum,' ' quando,' ^ quod,' * quod 
attinet,' and * propterea quod.' 

In conclusion, will you suffer me to propose to your readers^ 
on what principle such a sentence as, ' Studet, cum ludere de* 
beret,' is founded i For the fact of the studying is contempo* 
raneous with the fact of the necessity of playing. I am aware 
that the Latin language has preserved a very accurate distinction, 
when, as Dr. C. informs us, it changes the tense, in speaking of 
the past, * Studuit, cum ludere debuisset.' ' Debuisset ' is very 
properly distinguished from ' deberet' But I can see no good 
reason in the nature of language, why the two sentences should 
not be more properly constructed thus : * Studet^ cuui ludere 
debet,' and ' Studuit, cum ludere debuit.' 

S. Y. 
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I SHOULD have shrunk from any attempt at scriptural criticism, 
if my suggestion on the following text had not been quoted in 
your last number by one learned gentleman, and approved by 

some others. 

£dmund Griffith. 
Marylebonne, May, 1823. 

ayyiXovg, — I Cor. xi. 10. 

We can scarcely hope to give a satisfactory meaning to this 
difficult text, or, indeed, to perceive the scope of the Apostle's 
argument, without a distinct comprehension of his peculiar ob- 
ject. Where this is clearly understood, we shall be guarded 
against any rash innovation, or gross misinterpretation. 

St Paul had a mistake to rectify, in which much caution and 
delicacy were necessary. 
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It is certain, that the gift of prophesy, whether in pointing 
out tiie completion, at that time in progress, of many things 
which had been foretold, or in any other impulse of the Holy 
Spirit, was among the primitive Christians, imparted to women 
as well as to men : ** Ka) TrpofifiTivcova-iv ol vlo) ufi&v Ka\ ed tuya- 
ripif vfjLoov.** It therefore became equally necessary that women 
should be permitted to communicate that, of which each had 
an exclusive knowledge, to those who were assembled. But it 
was a strict rule in the republics of Greece, that women should 
be veiled when they were admitted into the public assemblies. 

Now, it is clear, by the whole tenor of this chapter, that the 
women so gifted (or more probably some contentious persons 
on their behalO^ had claimed the privilege of speaking, as the men 
did, uncovered. I'his, we may presume, gave great offence, both 
to the Hellenistic Christians, and to the converted, as well as the 
unconverted, Jews : who had been commanded, that, '' The 
woman shall not wear that which pertaiueth to a man : neither 
shall a man put on a woman's garment : for all who do so, are 
abomination unto God." Deitt. xxii. 5. The heathen pro- 
phetesses, the Bacchs and Pythae, when they gave their oracles, 
and officiated in certain sacrifices, were uncovered: and in 
some of the idolatrous nations, the men sacrificed to Venus in 
the stole, erroXo), of the woman ; and the woman in the armor 
of men. This was abomination : to use the appropriate word 
in Scripture for idolatrous sacrifice. It was, therefore, the 
object of the Apostle to reconcile the peculiar situation of these 
Grecian women, with established usage and national manners. 

In the republics of Greece, women were not admitted into 
the assemblies which met on public occasions, concerning the 
good of the commonwealth. It is, therefore, very probable^ 
that the Greeks would feel a strong prejudice against women 
appearing uncovered in their religious assemblies. It is observ- 
able, that their civil and religious associations had the same 
denomination. The meeting of the people on civil affairs, was 
called *EKx\v^crla : and the religious congregations of the first 
Christians took the same name which is still retained. Men 
were not suffered to speak in the assemblies under the age of 
30, and women not at all. In Aristoph., a woman is ordered 
to sit down : 



it 



Si) jxsv /SaSi^e xai xa9)j(r*' ooSev yap iV — 
Go you and sit down, for you are nobody. 

Such was the difference which the Apostle wished to com- 
promise. 
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The first nine verses are therefore forcibly addressed to the 
Corinthian women. He shows them^ by arguments from ana- 
logy, as well as from nature^ that the woman is subordinate to 
the man : and that it is scandalous for either to assume the dress 
and appearance of the other : for a man to be covered, or to 
have longhair; or for a woman to be uncovered or to be shorn. 
Then comes in the 10th verse this extraordinary double conclu- 
sion. J lit toDto 6^ei\ei ^ yvvvi h^ovtrlav i^^iv M ttis xe^aA^;^ iiA 
Tob$ ayyiXovSf For this came ought the woman to have power 
on her head: because of the angek. 

Mr. Lock professes that he does not understand the ^' AioL 
rod; ayyiXovg" — and 1 have not hitherto met with any satisfac- 
tory explanation of it — we are therefore still left to suspect 
either^ 

1st, That the word has not been thoroughly understood : or^ 

£dly. That it is an unwarrantable addition to the original 
text. 

1st, The use of the word ^^7*^1X0; is so confined and appro- 
priate, through all the authorities up to that of Homer, that, I 
think, it can no more be liable to be mistaken, than the word 
messenger. 

If, therefore, the word was originally in the text^ we seem to 
be still as ignorant of the meaning of it as Lock was. 

2ndly, As to the unwarrantable addition of the words Jii, 
Tohg ayyiXovg, there appear to me to be grounds for a reason- 
able suspicion, that these are not the words of St. Paul. First 
from the internal evidence of the fact. We are not prepared to 
adopt the conclusion, that woman ought to have power over 
her head, i. e. ought to be veiled, except from the elaborate 
argument which runs through the first nine verses : which, to 
the women of Corinth, would probably have been decisive. 
But how can we, or how did they, understand the superadded 
motive : " Because of tlie Angek *' ? — If we any where found 
diat they did understand it, we must necessarily conclude that 
it is not now understood. 

The conclusion produced by the previous argument, appears 
to be not only complete without the last three words, but he 
seems to have excluded any other ground for that conclusion. 
Notwithstanding which, another entirely distinct reason is pro- 
loosed, without any introduction, and without even a copulative. 
Because of thisj (his preceding argument) ought the woman to 
have power on her head. — Because of the angels. 
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Where shall we find any thing like thii incongmitj in the 
arguments and inferences of St. Paul I ** He Icnew how to pro- 
secute his purpose with strength of argument and close reason- 
ing, without incoherent sallies, or the intermixture of things 
foreign to his business.'' (Essay to the Understanding of the 
Epistles, p. 8.) 

The suspicion of interpolation appears to be strengthened by 
certain passages in the LXX, in which the word Angels is im- 
properly used, if we may trust the Hebrew commentators, and 
our own translation : which renders Deut* xxxii. 43. in these 
words ; '^ Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people.'' But before 
these words, the LXX has tlie following : Eu^puyiy^Tn, ovpam, 
iuM airof koH wpoo'Kwnffi'oiTata'av cunm ttuvt ts &yy mKoi 6sou :— 
Rejoice ye heavens together with him, and let all the Angels 
of God worship him. 

These words, it is said, are not to be found in the original 
Hebrew, or in the ancient translations : and their introduction 
into the text of the LXX is the more inexplicable, if it be true, 
as is asserted of that translation, that it is divested of all jRab- 
binical tradition. But it seems to be still more extraordinary, 
that these words, apparently so objectionable, are adopted by 
St. Paul, in his epistle to the Hebrews themselves, (Heb. i. 6.) 
who would probably detect the unwarrantable addition made to 
their own book of Moses, and more especially, as, at the 
time when St. Paul wrote, the Jews were become extremely 
jealous and careful concerning the purity of the Mosaical text. 
And one of the objects of the Hellenistic Jews in the LXX 
translation, was said to be the preservation of the literal sense of 
the originaK 

Again, in Deut. xxxii. 8. we have these words : He set the 
bounds of the people, according to the number of the children of 
Israel. Instead of this, the LXX give the passage thus : ^' EJe 
appointed the bounds of the nations, according to the number 
of the Angels** 

It is said that, ** the antient Greek fathers, who followed 
this translation, were led into great difficulties : and it grew a 
common opinion, that every nation was under the government 
of an Angel. (Bp. Patrick in loc.) 

Bocbart supposes that they had an imperfect copy before 
them, which omitted the three first letters of Israel, and they 
read it baneel, the children of God ; now the Angels are some- 
times called the sons of God ; and the transcribers have in some 
places mistaken the Angels for the children of Israel. In Gen. 
vi. 2 and 4, we read the sons of God : the LXX have it, tA 
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ayyeXoi toS 6eou — and this passage in their translation has also 
given occasion to many absurd fancies : as though the Angels of 
God assumed the corporeal nature of men^ and intermarried 
with their daughters. Whereas, the interpretation given by the 
best authorities, is nothing more than, that men of a higher or 
better order took wives of a degraded character. 

These are very extraordinary occurrences of the word ayyeXo;; 
and more especially, that in which St. Paul has adopted the in* 
terpolation (if it be such) of the LXX — whether they have any 
bearing, and how they bear upon the text in question, must be 
determined by more competent interpreters. 

It is observable that St. Paul sometimes quoted from the 
LXX. 

Under these preliminaries^ I doubt whether it be not less 
presumptuous to leave out the three extraordinary words, than 
to condemn the ayyiXou; as a clerical error. 
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NOTICE OiF 

CANARESj a Poem in Modern Greeks hy Nicholas 
Maniakes, Student of Trin. Coll.y Cambridge. To 
which is adfied, a Paan,or GREEK WAR SONG, 
translated from the English by the same author. 

Notwithstanding the excesses by which the Greeks have 
in some instances stained the glory of their victbries^ and 
notwithstanding the perverse manner in which writers on both 
sides have attempted to identify the Greek cause with others of 
more questionable justice^ aind with which it has no natural con- 
nexion^ it is difficult, we think^ for a generous mind, not blinded 
by party, to withhold its sympathy from the struggle now carry- 
ing on between the people of Greece and their immemorial 
oppressors. That facts have been invented and distorted to serve 
a particular purpose, that gross misconceptions have prevailed 
on the subject, and extravagant hopes excited, we are not dis- 
posed to deny; but as little can we disguise from ourselyes, that 
all the concessions, which can be fairly made to the opponents 
of the Greek cause, leave the justice of that cause untouched 
and unaffected. On questions of political expediency, or con- 
troversies respecting national rights, all are not qualified to form 
an opinion ; but the spectacle of a great community, rising to 
free themselves from intolerable and otherwise irremediable in- 
juries, is one which all can comprehend ; it addresses itself to 
the heart, and requires no depth of political insight to render it 
intelligible, or to establish its claims to our good wishes. And 
the state of public feeling thus resulting, derives no small addi- 
tion from the circumstance of those, in whose behalf it is excited^ 
being a Christian people, and the descendants of the ancient 
Greeks. It is, therefore, without surprise, however worthy 
we may have deemed it for congratulation, that we have perceived 
the unanimity which seems to prevail among all parties on this 
interesting subject, and in which our own readers, above all 
others, may be expected to participate. 

It will be supposed that the native muses of Greece have not 
been silent on this occasion. The poem before us is the work 
of Nicolas Maniakes, a native (we believe) of Ithaca, now a 
student at Trinity College, Cambridge. Its subject is the defeat 
and conflagration of the Turkish fleet in the bay of Tenedos, 
by Captain Canares and a force of Ipsariots; together with 
certain exploits of the Suliotes under Bozaris, which took 
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place about the same time. It is a imoiature epic, written in 
the \i'eII*known political metre, the present heroic verse of the 
Greeks, answering (with the exception of the double rhymes) 
to that in which Chapman's Homer and many old English works 
of the same kind are written. To us, whose ears are habituated 
to the very opposite melody of the Homeric hexameter, the 
effect is by no means pleasing, especially as a studied imitation 
of Homer is visible, principally in the narrative parts ; we make 
no doubt, however, that to the ^* like ears " of the Greeks it 
sounds most *^ sleek " and harmonious. Our critical proneness 
to find fault is in a great measure disarmed by the occasion^ and 
therefore we shall not comment with any great severity on M. 
Maniakes' defects as a poet. He has read Homer to some 
purpose, and the exhortations, similes, and epithets, with which 
'^ Canares" is garnished, produce a most anomalous efiect when 
contrasted with the modern jingle of the metre. One of the 
critics objected to a specimen of translation from Homer, which 
appeared some years ago, in the manner of Scott's Marmioh, 
because he did not like to see ^' old Homer cut up into shreds 
of verses ;" what would have been his sensations on seeing him 
set to the tune of *^ A captain bold at Halifax ?" 
As for instance : ^ 

(OS or' ctv hpaxoov ^afoivoSf oipva iifAepcoiJi,ivov 
apua^Yji jxg Tou$ ovv^ag, xa) [li odovras ojj^lcTlf 
xai iM\T a^ijo'lJ frgorepov, 7rp)v ^iyV* ^^f^'^^^' 
^ iriKiv, ds jSoo'xo^ otvvjpf els a<^os fiaib /SaXp 
CTTiviriga, X auTos h oriy/xj ' $Xof yivr^roii [ir/aXriy 

X. T. A. P. 10. 

6 is Kavoipris yalpwv 

iiyp^ xfXfoJflt ?jrX«€ taXa(r(n^s — — 

vavs 8* ergB^s Ta;^87a, 

xi7rrov(ra xufJi^a. iropfvpovv, xauro, wios.lovtrt^Sf 

sis iFpaaqav [leyi}^ '^X*' xaXaJ^ vovrotrogoua'ris* P. l6. 

We subjoin a few extracts. The first is from the passage 
immediately following the address of Canares to his fellow- war- 
riors. 

Elve* xa) o?^s iffysev '^Agv^v, x' iXiudsgtav, 
is TYiv TTOLTpl^ mivfutov, vct fspif (TOOTfiglaV 
(offavTcos ii xai oi Xoito) "Hgcoes, avvrgofol rou, 
rauTa i^povowv, SiXovres vot. yivoaa* ivoilol rou* 



' *^ Puncto," temporis'Sc. 
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r«v &yaiwv rovrow Mp&v, irarfiar&v, xa) ^IXcov 
Hiv xmi vuyKarhmiVw V Tovro ri K^fniiiarm. 
ig yif^f bIww, wa^tutig rovro ri tikfifjLa roorr 
rirB ol Avtptg 'x/yijo-avy 1^ v^ iroptuimo'tf 
xai wimg ilg ^H^trruov l/xtXXov vA ifufiooo'^ 
irkmVf bI$ ^oy aiyiaXii^ toXv^Xo/o'/Sov tetXao'aifig, 
eMp§(, iceanmg ri xa^^jCMr, ri ri)^ *£XAa8o^ vicryls^ 

^ yifiov, ij *g *Aw6Xkcovog r§prYyjv iciteiga^laVf 
icypuftm yffoi yulfwrtg^ Xflfdovrt^ yXtixuy Sjxvov^ 
ovr»f o^oi h'ff^ovro^ '; &xjx^ r^y rcoy xiy^uycoy 
ig^fUiVM, X ^$oy xttXiy Ilaianniv r» tfiXo^, 
Ap^hVf iktutepov, xin^xoy vpi^ ri rsXo^. 

The cessation of a storm is related as follows : 

Tm St rhf 'ilxtotyiy^ xa) rovg fiiMorripovg 
avifiovg, iwee^vg avrov, 68ob$ itygtonipoug 
Twv iXXdoiff otg 'Ilxtavis tig avfufjLct^lag rgo7ro¥ 
xaXii, haaxig ^fy<0^p x«r' iurefim av^^wnoov, 
xfipv^ exoAffff-s 6eoUy xa) Tpog uiiTobg Mivras 
ovTcog 8Si}jX)iyo^(rq^' h cuveXevcu oyr«$* 
*^ 'Ilxeavif xou oi Xoixo) ayt/xoi, rijy u4'(o'rou 
i]$i2 ^oin^y axoucrare^ 6fOt; vayrcoy jUrtylarou' 
^jxsT; trivreg yivinrxoyAVy x avrov 6/toXoyou/t«y 
TForip avdpcov re xal 0foby^ x' tig rouro o-ujx^you/tfiv' 
auro^ jxey Ix roD )X>}Seyo^ vporiyaye roi vavra, 
x' otslrro'f axpi^g bpa too xitrfLOv toL ctvia^oivtoi' 
avTog eivs ysve<ria) fmgt xlyiver hv too cti/*oi, 
y^ ijfieig frivreg iuv[ji,iZoiJi,ev to [isyoi touto rpoiyfLOL' 
aMg mii}(rey vfiAg (eou^ Tobg xaTwripovg, 
X aXAoy elg aWo Utcrsv epyov, otXX* avcoTepovg 
avigdnraov vpiJig ix?ia<rey, xa) i^ov<riav telxv 
elg vfi0ag [Mvovg ISeoxsy, ou 8* el$ aXXoy Ofiolav, 
"l^ere xiWog Ovgoivov, uoTspug Tohg iJi,ByaXovg, 
Tijv''ApxTOV, rJy *IlgioovoL, IIKgtiioig, xa) tov^ oiXXovg 
\J/up^pou^ TrXavrjTag, xa) hivwg xoiJi0riTag ^Xsyojxgvouj,* 
xoei Tohg jxey ^oXiy o'XOTeivou^, rou^ Se ^e^evTKTftEyot;^ 
TSere ^X^So^ r iireipov t&v xofTfLoov, vaag xivovvrai, 
xu) [1^ axaraXiprrov hpii»viv TrBpKrTpo^oiivouvTow^ 
Trayra jxsv tout* dtlvoTs ^oXaTToyra ly Tof er 
^jxsjj §6 u^rocxouoftgy^ elj o ti auroj vpoo'Tot^ri' 
TcSpa jxev TrXfficTTOv htatnl ufuoov t^v wgo5u/x/otv, 
0T< iTiftoop^traTs Tovgxduy T^y ourefiiloLV 
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xa» yap 6 Tegvixipauvos fuo'ei fiapfiagotrimiiv, 

vpoara^si Sff va ir^wn^XB Ix tgC $v/xoil <ra^ rwgct, 
xa) exaa-TOs v avearauij *$ to (nr^Xoiov rou eo^dt*" 
Elve' X 6u$u^ vpooTO$ auTO$ T^qj^UTO ya sfiyaivjn^ 
exacrros ii xai rcuy Xoi^wv el^ olxoy rw mtyaiytv 
o\ ay6|xo< hxoira<rav^ i^o'u^^aa'ev 6 <raXoSf 
eyiii^ 'jripauf i X^^f^^f ^^^ Ilovrof o fJLeyako$ 
oKo^ oLXUfjLcov yiyovs, xai icct^ayw yoX^yij* 
^ &iXair<ra. 8* l^a/yero, ?r' ^Toy xpuoro^yij* 

The achievements of the Suliotes and their Amazonian women 
are thus described : 

'Us elv ri Xa&oD, x mnv 3Xi] ivpi^otj, xeti fJi^evous, 
ieKovo'a va ex$<xi}$p Zfipiv 'EXAijvcoy yivovs, 
fjv Toupxoi Oi MrefiiaraTOi vfiqi<rav^ tiot ^^ovoif 
TToKuVf X Ifji^oXxjvav ra Uqa [le ^oyoy. 
cif o3 xaXcos (ijpKl<rtrixtf x vip^aro va jSaS/^i} 
(refivov, av^peiov fiah(riJMf dog /xa;^T^^ eilt^n, 
w$ 71 IlaKXots l^alviTO, !t8 xayoovXio-ftevi] 
bpi^a xar ahtxeov avlpSiV^ vafT u^repSu/x^jxiyi]. 
ma^kvav oio'av er avr^v, ha av^paya^lav, 
6 Boiaqvig vjya7rv^(riv, eig yotp /toyojxop^iay, 
Srav 'AXYig 6 'AXfiavig xaxov i^ysipev '^Apr^v, 
^poTipov xaTot SovXiooTwv, Toy dypiov MuMyrapyfl 
auTYi avlpileog icr^a^ev, apyov rSov *AXfiavtroov' 
ov 6 'Hveipou Tvpawog, av^ga toov avixijfrwv 
vofil^ooVf ^IXw Vo/ijo-ey, (o 'rravrgg aiFOpowri,) 
Tugawoi yap ov6i Tiva, flXov axrrmv iroioijcri, 
oAA' !rav vov IX^/Cokti irXofiTov avro) vaiupooin, 
xa) Tou^ ^iXrarou^ c^aJ^ovtri, xa) iepa <rv\w<ri, 
X Sicoog T<y' mrvyoocriv aWypoiv ^iXoSof /«y, 
iratrav troioW acejSeiay, iratrav SoXo^oyiay 
€vexa TOtirou xat 660^, ylyo^ reoy xaxorpiireov, 
«0oXo9g6wfi (Tw/J^i^oy Ta%»0T*, ex* Tcoy av$ga»ru)V. 
ouToog h'^Hpwg ytift^i}y tou, ^TaiSa) r^y 'HpwtSa, 
i^ayero T^y ffu^coyoy, xatXi^y 0' w^ *£XXi}y/Sa. 
w^ $e xa» ira<roe« (iair\l(r6i^av SovXiwriS^ ea^pBieu, 
ioLfifiog elx^ Toy fiXsrovra, wg ^wrtig yuveuxtiat, 
tvfioeiWig eyivovro ^/X)jf tnrep vaTplhog* 
aXXot ^wpov toSto 68oS, xal yrig rrjg *EXXi|y(8o$' 
xaT^tTTpawTcy 6 onXKriAog, y* al TrsptxifuKeuat, 
5r* IxiyoOyro Jouf loy, i^ouXioDTfSs; yevvalar 
mg St ap(^i}Xo^ arr^p Xapi/irtt elg Toy aJJepa, 
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hncirr altpia xeAapif mtfia'ti riv itipci^ 
itxrinf Sf t^' iU ^ yv^f vatrat iiompwr^y 
rouroy mifUims /xi X^¥^» ^^ tavfiMJ'iiAf ipmciy 
co; Toftg t§U»¥ ytnfMKAv JtkKfi^rSf fuya tcMpLa, 
oMffy difvooSfr^ aura), Ijf tovfltroy^ ^ rpaufui^ 

si^ tatnictwi xeii Ayifrov;, to ^$ Xta (nffiM^, 
xa) r^ 8m f«A«yyff '£AXifM»y, x' '£XXi|v/W 
iorparfvo'ay^ fM^ij^oip 8ff, 'Hfmonf x *Hpcdl8ea¥* 
TfiBV fuv lypysv B^^flc^;^ r&v dt ^aV8» 47<'T0, 
iroiara r ]}So^> x' sl^ auriv^Hptog wg t$s ufuvfiro' 
<ig di wkticlov rcov Mpooif othto roy/ttvoi ^xikv, 
vpwro¥ fui¥ rot rouf cxia too¥ ava^etv' flra 8* JXov 
TO ii^og mU ^v Ss^iflivy cwrgt^avTig ryjv 0i}X)]v^ 
x' otiSfV oXXo *OTox^(oyro, irA^v ddevftrov 9 vixijv* 
co^ &' ffi( ToZ/xvioy &pviuov, vnrfivao'jxeyo; ^ecov 
op/44^> xai ou8f TOi/tijy y«^ I/xtoS/o^ irXf oy 
auroy loyjkiy a^i^mg K apra^ci, xk) ifcrvl^it, 
rot Sff Xo/t, Sra [mSvovc$, v&yrot hacxopril^it, 
oSrco liOuXicoTixo; OT^ar^^ Txopiri^ti^ ^iilgei, o-^a^ei 
j3fltp/3ap»y irAijSo; axsipoy, elra Si iray oLprafyi 
TO Tougxixoy OTgoT^jreSoy, Ttp) jx€0^y ^fji^ipav, 
rgiwMOV 8* tlra Jrojcay t^j y^xij^, irjoj h<riripav' 

Of the '^ Paean/' we like the followtng stanzas best. 

IIoLSeg 'E^JJivcDVf i vlo) aiavarwv TraTepwv, 
Ift/SXe^/axf rpiyvpoo (rag, iSfTs wcuj ra v^vra, 

TcqaJ^ug irgoyovcttv ou iv^Twv, aK?sA ri teiOTipcov, 

X* eu^'WX* *'«»'W* x' «WTux? <'*«J Sgfx''®*'^* <rujtt/3ayT«. 

"ExaoTOv i'goj, xal xoiA^; «py* fvSof wroju.yijo'xouv, 
li^aStjfjLaTa Se "KorafLg Thi/^r^g^ fra$ ng ^otpi^ei, 

ai 6ep|xowuXa4 Xryovtrt 'rrcog *'Hpw€g VoJv^axouy, 
T^y 8oifav 8g o' MoLpaim, Tm Nixf^Tm iravr' ^ei. 

noXefMg, Sogvfiog, fioa), xa) ^ixeti avigofovot, 
oifAu KaTOixyv6iuBV0V, xal a\ toov pLct^Ofuevtov 

^oovai o^elai, xa) ^eiva), x* oiyptooToiroi frovoi, 

ol TOOV 9y>j(rxoVrcoy fioyyi<rfjLo), rgciifictra crfa^ofLevoov^ 

Aura, vol), xaiVoi ^ojSegci, elg yr^v t^v t«v ^Hgoowv, ' 
"^a-av 9roXu TiinwrspoL, [i^erot 'EKevieplag, 

Yj elpriyfjg ^ afroKavcrigf xai ayadaov oiipoaov, 

pi^eroL t^uyov Tupavvixou, x' ala-^goTaryig SouAeiaf . 
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*EKKei$ eyilgov, relva^ov K^ov itoXXmv alamos, 
af' S^rvou <rou Ss roO [Aoxpou ^6vvri<rov, xot) irj^ov 

fiap^poov, xai or oSa/xaoro^ o'v voLvra bIo'm hu^ov. 
f\ loTi filos ; aXXo ouSsv, ? *Hpmx^ ctv^gla, 

TO ^^i* 85, wrou jSSeXupa Sfitrw^^ei Tvpxwla, 

TOUTO o^$6y ofXAo $i]Xoiy siftij ala-^potv dovXsiaV 

The '^ Song to Greece" requires no particular mention.' 



NOTICE OF- 

^nnor tot nATPiAPxor aebeiin xtna- 

rtim. E Codice Galena descripsit Ricardus 
PoRsoNUS. Lond. In Mdibus Valpianis. 2 Voh. 
8w. 1/. 10^. 1822. 



When we first announced the publication of this work^ we 
stated our determination to give forthwith a review of its con« 
tents. The circumstances, however, which have prevented the 
fulfilment of our intentions in the last number, we cannot regret, 
as we have been enabled to employ the lengthened interval in 
a way, we trust, useful alike to the reader, the editor, and 
ourselves. 

De Photio, says Mr. Dobree, disserere non meum est. Nor 
is it our wish to cheat the reader, as our craft would direct us 
to do, into an opinion of our extensive researches into literary 
history, by translating a page or two of the Bibliotheca Graca 



' We may take the present opportanity of noticing a late publication 
on the subject of tlie Greeks; we allude to *^ A Letter addressed to the 
Rev. T. S. Hughes, by £. H. Barker, occasioned by the perusal of the 
* Address to the People of England, in the cause of the Greeks/" It is 
a melange of extracts from all quarters, directly or indirectlv relating to 
the subject in question, — from Bp. Shipley's Discourses, to the Bnry and 
Norwich Post; and from Ld. Chatham, to Mr. W. Fawkes, — with appli- 
cations by the compiler. We recommend it to our reiulers, not merely 
as an amusing miscellany, but as containing a ^reat mass of convincing 
arguments and impressive statements, and as imbued throughout with 
good feeling and Christian benevolence. 
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of FabriciuSy or abridging Schottut' preface to bia edition of the 
Myriobiblou of Pbotius. To eitber of these works we may 
refer all, who are curious about the Patriarch of Coiistantiuople. 

Id solum, proceeds Mr. D., mild demandatum/uit, ut Por^ 
ioni textum repntsetUarem, et codicem GaUanum conferrem. 

To understand these few words, we must tell a ratber long 
story. 

Among the Greek MSS. bequeathed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, by Thomas Gale, is one containing a portion of a 
Lexicon, that passes under the name of Pbotius. Of this MS. 
various transcripts exist in different libraries of England and 
of the Continent ; and of these transcripts, two were lent to 
Godofredus Hermannus; who, to break the tedium of a con- 
finement to his sopba, occasioned by a fall from his horse, 
amused himself with preparing for the press, this Lexicon, nou 
tine molesiia nunc utrumque Photii exemplum comparam, nunc 
adjaceuiia Hes^chii et Suida versam volumina. 

But as no reliance could be placed on either of diese tran- 
scripts, Mr. D. was authorised by the society, of which he is a 
distinguished ornament, to publish Pbotius, as it really exbted 
in the Codex Archetypus of Gale ; and thus execute the plan 
originally laid down by Porson, as the only one which could 
answer the best purposes of criticism in its search after truth. 
To accomplish an object so desirable, but one which, we are 
compelled to say, is either neglected or ridiculed, when the dis- 
covery of truth is likely to mar our profit, or wound our pride, 
Mr. D. has spared no pains. His words, and they who have 
wasted days and nights in similar pursuits, can alone enter fully 
into the weariness of such occupations, are, quum Gcdeani Co- 
diets lectiones quasdam pratermissas deprekenclissem, idem saxum 
denuo revolveudum esse vidi; quod me diu exercuit. Nam pri- 
mum collationem, ante annos duodecim cum editione Lipsiensi 
factam diligenter perlustravi, deinde totum codicem quam potui 
accuraiissime tertium contuli—-pr€dterea lituras et primes scrip- 
tura mutationes omnes ad unam indicare conatus sum. 

We are well aware of the objections likely to be made to this 
crambe ter recQcta. But Mr. D. has wisely despised such 
cavils, as it has enabled him to affirm, illud jure postulo ut 
major etiam tacenti mihi habeatur Jides, quam diserte loquenti' 
bus exscriptoribus, quotquot liactenus viris doctis innotuerujit : 
and we may at length congratulate the learned world on the pos- 
session of a printed work, which will supersede, as far as it is 
practicable, the necessity of an appeal in cases of difficulty to 
the original document. 
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Of the errors of the Leipzig edition^lMl^g from the inaccu'* 
rftoy of the transcripts, we say only in the language of other 
achievements, requie^cant in pace, or in that of Mr. Di» isHtu* 
modi tenebriones exagitare neque Ubet neque vacat. Vfe will, 
however, remark, that the mistake, on which Mr. D» pours 
out his wrath, of confounding wap6ivot and Tmpoliw, is not pe* 
culiar to the transcribers of Photius. We remember^ that in 
Eurip. Troad. 40., Canter's correction of the Aldine ir«patffr 
into wagiivw, is confirmed by the Harleian MS. 

We have spoken of the Galean MS« as the archetypus. But 
from the mention made by Harles (Introduct. Histor, JLinf^, 
Grac. i. p, 65.) of a MS. of Photius in the Bibliotheca Ang4** 
Uea at Rome, oae mi9;ht guess, as Jonathan says, that Uie £n« 
glish is only a copy of the Italian MS., just as the Paris MSS» 
of the Greek dramatic writers have been lately found to be 
for the most part but modem transcripts of older MSS., still 
extant in Italy. We suspect, however, that upon, enquiry, the 
Angelic Codex will be found to contain, not the Lei^icon,. but 
the Myriobiblon of Photius, and that it is one of the MSB., 
whose various readings were communicated by Andreas Schottus 
to David Hoeschelius, the first editor of the Myriobiblon, 
Besides, it is scarcely probable that the Italian MS.> if it be 
die licxicon, can be older than the Galean ; since the latter, in 
the opimon of Porson, (and on this, as on other points, to which 
Porson gave his attention, bis opinion is not. to be hastily 
disregarded) appears to have been written about A. D. ISjOO, 
a date which few MSS. at present known can reach. 
> Nor is this the only surmise of Porson respecting the Galean 
MS. worthy of attention. For by a comparison of the num- 
bers of the folios still existing in different parts of the MS., 
be discovered that only one half 6f the Lexicon, has been pre«- 
served, and that it was written by eight different scribes. The 
latter supposition, we conceive, it would be difficult to establish. 
A change of writing in the original exemplar, tnigbt produce a 
corresponding <:hange in the copy of the transcriber; nliy, a 
different pen is apt to give the appearance of a different hand. 
Bat it is needless to dwell on so trifling a point. It is of 
greater moment to know that Mn D. has found out^ that Pho* 
tins, when entire, contained the whole pf the Lexicon Sangerma^ 
nense ; (a portion of which has been published by Bekker in his 
Anecdota Graeca, Vol. i. p. 321—476.) and that this last men*- 
fioned Lexicon formed a third part of Photius. Hinc, there* 
fore says Mr. D., po^tii^ supplementa petant Lipsienses, quam 
infimotum Buzantinorum inepiiis Ubrum distendant. There 

VOL. XXVIl. CI. JL NO. LIV. 2 A 
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seemly however, litde reason to expect die appearance of sucb 
m sopplement; since Bekker has told us, vol. iii. p. 1115; 
that he neglected the remaining part of that Lexicon^ because 
it contained scarcely any thing but what is already printed in Sni- 
daa and Zonaras. And yet had a similar reason possesse d cqnaf 
weif^t in die case of Photius, this Lexicon would have re- 
mained still in MS. ; for Scaliger had long since truly observed, 
that omnia, qua in Photio sunt, hodie in aliisj unde ipse kai- 
nt, tibris exstani. For ourselves, we are ready to confess our 
regret, that Bekker did not publish the whole of that Lexicon, or 
its counterpart, the Lexicon of £udemus; for one or both woiulrf 
doubdess be of essential service in the correcuon of Hesycfaius, 
particularly in the letter Keanru, to which Albeiti uaed to apply 
the Greek proverb, rpla Kamra xaxurra. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of Photius* Lexicon^ vridioot 
expressing our conviction that in the composition of it the Pa- 
triarch never stirred a finger. The Lexicon has passed under 
bis name, as others have done under those of the presbyter 
Hesychius and Cyrillus the patriarch of Alexandria, merely 
from the fact of these works being found in the possession 
of those reverend Fathers. Although Photius migh^ like 
Chrysostom, pore over the pages of an Aristophanes, for the 
purpose of improving himself as a Polemic, by imitating the 
violence and virulence of Cleon and the satisage-man in the 
equity-CBuse at Athens; yet he would scarcely give himself the 
trouble to become a word-collector, as the richness of his libra- 
ry in the department of Lexicography was quite competent to 
answer all the purposes of his literary warfare. A curious in- 
stance of this may be seen in the notes of Toup on Suid. v. 
*Eyxojxj8ooa'ao-S«i, where Photius thus ridicules the whole tribe of 
word-catchers. BoMifAXjn ftoAiora, el xa) <roi Ypuf^Mtr^x&touJvm 
xa) rais tcqv toiijtwv ^corp^veuovri jxsXerai; ro eyxoft/Swo-ao^ai |3«p- 
fiapou fwnig — JSofeif. 'O fiiv yoip jxaxogio; xal xogufeufls nkfos, 
cuSh wegi ryjv ixXoy^y rcov *£XXi}vixfl0V ovofiMTW <nrou8a^ ruurp 
rcig JauroO moel^vj^e Ygafji^fiMO-iv* od yip ^i riva X0c} rtp^y ^/xa- 
rc0y wis Ke^ihow ^o^oy xai xru^oy ^tifMereoy, h* eSy rivs^ roL tw¥ ftei- 
fCLKtwf xi7[fiyoL^oL)JiXfiwnv eora, xai xporoy kounoig hyeipovarw Ixiitif, 
aXXoi ^w^Qow a-coDjp/ay roig icKgouTals ^6ehou ^povrtSa Ir/tflro. 
And he then observes ths^t he, who remembers the expressions 
'£Ti;^ag/tou iiakioTa xa\ 'ilToAXoSeo^u rou Kupvartov, ought rather 
to embrace than be offended with the words of St. Peter: 
r^y TOTgK^poG-uyijy lyxoftjSctfG-ao'^e; for that Epicharmus voXAayoS 
Koi xttTflt hafogovg ByKklaeis cr;^i)|xaTi5cov tijv Aef <y l^qifl-aro xam^ 
lyxixofA/Scttra* yap, ^ij<xi, xai uirapsfAiparMs ^ynofjifiitrxt^iaif i S 
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Sev lyexof&j3a)a-ajxi}y : for both of \yhich passages Photius was' 
indebted, to a Comic Lexicon similar to that which Suidas 
copied. 'Eyxoff/Sfloo-flurSar ^ATroJjJSoopos Kapifrrioi 'ilsro^Mvouo^. 
7^y hmiit&ot Jlrv^euru SivX^v avwdev ivtfxojxj3coo-afC)]K. *Ewi)^apfM$: 
tnye fiev ori xixipLfionou KoX&g, 'AfMxco, Nor is this the only 
Lexicon which has been attributed to Photius.. For to the 
same patriarch ^adsignabat Gudius Etymologon mum; tt. Kgi^' 
ws. — ovTcos eyd ^irio^ 6 Tfotrpiapyii^Sf 8ays Sturzius Praef, ad 
Etymol. p. xxiii. and who there gives sufficient reasons U>x re- 
jecting the opinion of Gudius. 

Thus much for the Lexicon and its supposed author. We 
proceed to give some account of the present edition. 

For upwards of 200 years this Lexicon has beeti known, to 
exist. During that long period, though many have intended 
to publish it, yet none have carried, their intentions into effect, 
till within the last 14 years; since when we have seen two edi- 
tions of the whole work, and one of a portion of it, together with 
the annotations of men of various climes, periods and talents ; 
and had it.fallen in with the plan of Mr. D. to give more than a 
£aithful representation of the Galean Ms. he would easily have 
sent out an edition imtar omnium; in which would have been 
found the readings of the Ms., the correction of its errors, and 
the assignment of each gloss to its proper source. As it is, he 
has left to a future editor, si quisfuturus sit, to unite the fruits 
of others' industry and ingenuity, and to exhibit his own in 
gleaning in a field, which, even now, will be found to yield 
something to repay the labor of a search. 

Independently of the claim which this edition possesses as the 
virtual representative of the Ms., it has the additional recom- 
mendation of containing the emendations of Porson. Of these, 
it is true, the number is not large; and as they are chiefly derived 
from Suidas and other sources, open to all students, are not very 
remarkable ; still there are some peculiarly his own, although 
most of them have been published either with Porson's leave or 
else fraudulently obtamed from his papers ; and in a very few 
there is coincidence with Lobeck, against whom not the least 
charge of plagiarism can be attached. As Porson was, si quis 
aUus, an adept in Greek metres, it was natural for him to pay 
particular attention to the disposition and correction of the 
various fragments of dramatic poetry scattered through the Lex- 
icon. A notable instance of his sagacity is given in V. ^lUo^ 
Ztii : which we are disposed to quote, not for its novelty, for i(f " 
has been published thirteen years ago, but because it will afford 
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ui an opportmiity of doing jiifltice to more pardea than one. 
Ther gloss is thus written in Photiut : .^ 

^/Xio; Zfur * Ta »ipl ri; f iX/«; fcritf-xoirahr Mhca^oi 'AiifCtyi' 
nf MapTvgwfuuriv i>tXof i Kfoxm Ala' ^i^fien^ KfmwetraXXmt* 
toi§ tt Kpnalg rolf wv) xflvw^w >iym f«) iwt$f*Mf fiV^- iMnm^ ajj- 




Mr. ElmsleyacfAcham. 730, who first gave the true diapoaitioai 
of the Yerses. 

• ••••• rois Bff xftTulf 

fi^ ViopxffTv ft^ S" aS(x«o^ 
x^/vfiv 1^ vij roy ^/Xiov, 

^iXoxpan^s ^*» wo^^ TOif- 

rotf xax)}yogiTTfpoy. 
After Elmsley we find Mr. Gaisford publishing these Yerses 
according to Person's distribution, to which Meineke in Car. 
Crit. p. 41. also 'lays claim. It seems stranga, however, 
that none of the three discoverers of the measure should have 
seen, 1 . that ^lAoxponj; is a corrupt reading for ^p§Kpetnis* %• 
that the words are taken not from the vapafiuiris, as Porsoo iraa-' 
gined, but from the eKlhoyos, as is evident from the concluding 
stene of Aristoph. Ecclez. 1 146. Si^ixpiv S* vjroiMat rtH^ xgi- 
talo't ^vkoiAui ; and a little further on, Mtj *mopnm kKKk %qinn 
Toir^ Xo^ou^ Iqiw^ Of I ; and d. that the verse of Pherecratea may 
be partly supplied from Hesychius and Photius, by reading to7|^ 
Ss F • . . xptralg : where s is to be understood as if written ir^t^ 
in the ^nie manner as in the gloss Tqta xa) $uo the Ms. of Pho- 
tius thus represents the words of Eupolis : A^w AUvufft X"^^ 
ft^Ti 6 x«i ^. where Porson reads i^i^h Trivrt xdi ivo, as it ia 
quoted by Athenseus, and as in Suidas is written ifAfuXimpw 

p^eo-ai TtKelv 13 X ripi^ipas instead of rpiaxovfl', as it exiats in Aris- 
toph. Eccl. 802. from whence one sees how to emend Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 104. 'O 8* hfMs ya tbXsou^ hrrot pMvas h IlvXm by reading '0 

8* Ifto; y areX^s firra a pi^avag h IlvXip: where a is to be read S&, 
that being the number of months, during which the Spartaris 
were besieged at Pylus, as appears from Thucydides, iv. 39-" 

. ' Another instance of the mistakes produced by an ignorance of the 
Greek method of numbers may be seen in Porson's note on Aristoph. 
Acharn. 858. 
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o-ay flhro rvis yavfiMxio^S F'hCP^ ^^^ *^ T? ''^^^ i^^PC'J^* lj38ojx^xoy^a 
iliuepai xo) ^uo. With respect to the word met, it is sufficient to 
quote Prom. 115. wgoa-imay Suppl. 547* hiTrrai and with 
regard to ireXvig, the whole tenor of the passage requires a word^ 
that may be taken in a double sense, nihil perficiens, neque in 
re Venerea neque Martiali: and, finally, with respect to the 
insertion of ^evre it is only necessary to quote tiesych. Hfivrff xgii- 
ral* Too-oirTOi roi^ xco/xixoi; ixpivoVf ov fji^ovov 'AirivT^a-iv UWoi xoii h 
Sixeklu : where the words h JSixeXi^ are to be understood from * 
Suidas. *Ev vivre xpiroov yivaa-i' Trap* Sa^v to TraXouov e xpirui 
ixpivov Toig xeofjLiKois m$ ^ijo-iv 'EvlxotpfM^* avyK8treu Ss vop* *Ofi^petf 
6$aov sv youvao-i xcTrai : from whence it appears that Epicharmus 
wrote 'Ev wivre xgncov yovoLTiv xurui : and from whence too the 
true reading is to be restored to Aristophanes : Sfutxph uvoSeo-- 
6ai T< ToTo'i e jSouAofcai KpiTOuq. 

Other instances of Porson's sagacity in the distribution of the 
verses might be adduced; and a few where his sagacity has 
failed him will be noticed in out* next No. At present we can 
only add that we hope enough has been said to prove the neces- 
sity that every scholar must feel of purchasing a work, which, 
to its other intrinsic merits, possesses the claim of accuracy in 
printing and beauty of typography. 

We had almost forgotten to observe that some lacunae of the 
Leipzig are supplied iu tlie present edition; and that Mr. D. 
has been the first to print ' Fragmentum Lexici Rhetorici/ 
which is found written on the margin of a Ms. of Harpocration's 
Lexicon preserved in the Public Library at Cambridge. This 
was considered by Taylor and Porson as a supplement of a more 
entire Harpocra.tion; of which we at present have only an abridg- 
ment, but an abridgment in a more complete state, than was the 
copy of the sp^me Lexicon which the compiler of Photius had ac- 
cess to and transcribed. Mr. D. designates the fragment of Uie 
Lexicon wUh the character optinuc nota^ and not without reason. 
Among olher new facts we gather from it that the StortguTovs 
*AiroKoyioif which is commonly attributed to Plato, is the pro- 
duction of Theodectus, one of his pupils. The question there- 
fore bejcween Astius and Morgensteni respecting the spurious- 
ness of that dialogue is decided in favor of the former critic. 
The words of the gloss alluded to, are — 

^io'ai at \|;^^oi aurcuv. hyivovro it iirai \|;^^o< is * AgiTroriXyig ev rp 
*A6fivaioov ^oXirff/a* xa) '^cav rou (Jiiv hixovrog ai reTptj%rif/i,ivaiy rou 
Sff ^iuyovTOs olI Trk^gsis' OTroripco S* at 7Ae/ou< yivonvrai, oSto$ hlxa' 
ore S* TcTflCi, o ^tiywv a^fff suyev* ceV xai QiiiexrQ$ irr-j Scoxgarofis 
*AxoKoyloL, 
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Iter ad MiccAM Religiooii causa s«t€eptBiii. 

QuiE populis Mahomeda suis pra^cepcrat olim 
Senranda seternum officia ; et quo more, qaotannis, 
Qao studio, variis diverssB e partibus orbis 
Inter se cooant gentes, opulentaque Meccse 
Delubra, et celebri stipent penetralia pompa, 
Expediam ; qu® tanta adeo per ssecula perstet 
Relligio in seros longum deducta nepotes. 

Non etenim leve nomen habes, quae cara Prophetae, 
Qu8B patria, imperiique andis sanctissima sedes, 
Obluctata diu qnamvis, atque ausa nefandis 
Ipsum odiis vexare, adversaque bella movere, 
Mox reducem primis cumulabas, Mecca, triumphis. 
Quinetiam, ni vana fides, tibi maximus hospes 
Successit, profugus patriam cum numine fansto 
Linqueret Abramus, tuaqne inter moenia fertur 
Ipse aras posuisse novas, purisqne litasse 
Kitibus, et magno cultum instauradse Jehovae. 
Ergo te sanctam ante alias, te rite colendam 
Praestabat, r^nique sui Mahumeda jubebat 
Esse caput. Tibi rite ergo solemnia gentes 
Dona feront; tantum venerandi jassa Prophetae^^ 
Et pietas valet, et promissi gaudia coeli. 

Contra autem quicunque tui neqae limina templi 
Intrarit supplex, neque humum semel ore sacratam 
Attigerit ; non sese illi coelestia pandent 
Ostia, non ilium ridentes saaviter Horas 
Accipient venientem, et laeta in sede locabunt ; 
Sed lacrymis scelus ille snum, tristiqne piabit 
Supplicio, aetemam in noctem, et pallentia missus 
Tartara, nee valles Paradisi aditarus amoenas. 

Ergo omnes idem ardor agit ; jamque omnia circura 
Littora — qua sese Byzanti regia moles 
Erigit, et late subjecti marmora ponti, 
Edomitamque Asiam Europes prospectat ab ora ; — 
Fervere agros turba innumera, mistumque videbis 
Efiundi populum, et laeto strepere undique plausu. 
Non aliter, quam si ipse viros iu bella cieret 
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Oihmanides^ straeretqne aciem^ quae maxima sese 
Anderet, Catharina^ tuis opponere coeptis^ 
Amissasque urbes, et rapta resposcere signa. 

Nee minor — indigenis quondam regnata tyrannis 
Qua tollit Memphis caputs et monumenta priorum 
Vesta virftm^ antiquae ostentat vestigia famae. 
Nunc SatrapaB imperiis^ et saevo subdita Turcae ; — 
Turba co'it> quos centum urbes^ atque ultima misil 
Africa ; queis laetas segetes^ et ditia late 
Pascua felici foecundat flumine Nilus; 
Quique feram Barcen, et magni nominis olim 
Cyrenen ; sterilesque colunt Mareotidos agros^ 
Vexatamque urbem multo Ptolemaida bello ; 
Quos Tripolis^ vel quos Carthaginis aucta ruinid 
Moenia Tuneti^ aut flavescens Tingis arista 
Mittit^ et Angliacam spectantia littora Calpen. 

Accensi pietate omnes^ fremituque secundo 
Incedunt, tardoque ingens pede flectitur agmen. 
Jamque et Erythraei supremo in littore ponti 
Arsinoen^ claro quam nomine regia pellex 
Omavit^ jussitque suam Cleopatra vocari, 
Praetereunt : montes Melanum quoque, et ardua Sinae 
Culmina^ ubi Amramidae quondam dum armenta regebat 
Pastor, Isacidum volvebat mente dolores, 
Adfuit e coelo praesens Deus ; ipse vocantem 
Audiit; ipse locum insolitis splendescere flammis 
Vidit, et ardentem manifesto Numine dumum. 

At neque per deserta phalanx Memphitica cursu 
Tendere, nee sacram properant contingere terram. 
Ante peragratis Syriae quam finibus, arma 
Ferre, et per colles demum adventare propinquos 
Prospiciant Turcarum aciem, et socia agmitia jungant. 

Ilia quidem multo stipata Satellite dudum, 
Armorumque ferax graditur, totaque coacta 
Secum.Asia; vel qpos Byzantius alluit arcto 
^quore, et opposita secemit Bosporus ora ; 
Vel quos Euphrates flnviorum maximus inter 
Volvitur, ingenti miscens cum Tigride fluctus 
Ambiguos. Ipse in medio Dux agmine, claros 
Enumerans a stirpe atavos, sanctumque Prophetam 
Stemmatis auctorem, et viridem de more tiaram 
Implicitus capitis et magno se munere jactans, 
Palantes cohibet turmas^ et rite locatis 
Undique praesidiis, et fido milite servat. 
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Qaa vero in medio tantaD pan maxima pompse, 
VotivcB portantor opes, aonmiqiie tapetesque, 
Ipsias dona Otbmanidce : prctoria drcnm, 
Densa magia Klomeiari acies, horrentibna haatia, 
Tympanaqne, et atrepere aasidno resonantia pnlia 
Mm ; et vexillis flnitantibns intertexta. 
Sanctum imrigne, micant crescentia conraa Lonce. 

Vosy aUas O Soljnnanim arces ! tos saepe snperbam 
Conspicitia pompam vestra inter moenia daci. 
Namque illos, spreto quantimiYia Nnmine Christi, 
Relligio tamen iata tenet ; sanctosqne rerentar 
PrsBteriisse locos temere, et jaga celsa Sionia 
Plena Deo qnandam, et snmmo dilecta Jeboy». 

Mox ubi jam ulterins tendont, jam mille labomni 
Tsedia perpessi, et discrimina tanta viarom ; 
Hie vero trepidant animis, nbi yasta sine nllo 
Hospitio immensi pandnnt sese seqnora campi^ 
Foeda sita informi, et congestis obmta arenis. 
Ilia ergo nee Iceta sno se gramine yestit ; 
Nee cnltn, tellus, bominnmqae exercita cnris, 
Induit auratas, Cerealia mnneia^ messes^ 
Aut Tiridem ramomm nmbram ; tam fervida coeli 
Urit hnmum rabies, tanto impete tela diei 
Lucida, perpetnumqne jabar puro aethere fandit^ 
Arentesque siti torret sol igneus agros. 

Infelix ! qnicnnque istis se ignaras arenis 
Credat, nbi infido, tanqnam maria alta, tumnltu 
Fluctaat onme solam, et vestigia fallit enntis. 
PrsBsertim magno incnmbat si turbine ventus, 
Pulvereamque trahat, miscens late omnia, nubem. 
Volvitur ilia alte coeli sublata per auras, 
Et sap.pe errantes confnsa strage catervas 
Obruit, ingentique premit sub mole sepultas. 

Quin et saepe illic trans aequora lata'citatis 
Fertur equis effrasnus Arabs, aut cum |dta soporent 
Nox tulerit, praedae cupidi rapiuntque feruntque 
Castra virfim ; aut sepsere vias, et euntibus ultro 
Opposuere acies, atque aspera praelia miscent. 

Ergo omdis properanda via est ; nee si obvia forte 
Prodat se, tenai prorumpens gurgite lyrapha, 
Arboribus circum, et muscoso cespite cincta ; 
Non tamen hie, licet herba virens invitet^ et amnis 
Purus aqua, et gelidae texant umbracula palmae, 
Ullam audent trahere ante moram^ confinia Meccar 
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Quam demam optata attigerintj^ metamqae lalionun. 

Est locus aerii propter latera ardoa mentis^ 
(Bederam indigense dicant) ubi prima moyebat 
Praelia^ et ibat ovans primis Mahumeda triumphis. 
Nunc etiam lustrare locum juvat^ omniaque ultro 
Facta referre Ducis, totamque ex ordine pugnam. 
Quanta hostes coiere manUr qaam tenue Propbet» 
Agmen erat; stetit ille tamen^ nomenque verendnm 
Extulit, alta sonans, Allse ; tum^ pulvere jacto> 
Occupat ad versos hostes^ ac devovet Oreo. 
Turn vero et referunt^ medio in certandne^ qnalis 
iEtheream prodens speciem, coelestiaque arma, 
Palantes ageret Gabriel magno impete turmas, 
Et dira ultrici misceret praslia dextra. 

Hinc primum ut turres, et sole micantia Meccaar 
Culmina^ delubrique vident fastigia summi ; 
Solvunt se in lacrymas omnes^ et quos sibi quisque 
Intus habet scelerum 3timnlos> culpaeque nefandaSj, 
Jam tacita sub mente dolent^ vestesque nitentes 
Protenus^ extemaBqae adeo decora omnia formao 
Projiciunt^ et membra nigro velantur amictu. 
Turn pura purgantur aqua, et, de more, fluentem 
Cassariem ferro minuunt ; deinde agmine facto 
Ince^unt ; passim audiri suspiria ab imo 
Dueta sinu^ et tunsis resonantia pectora palmis* 

Jamque adeo intranmt urbem, temploque propinquant. 
Quinquaginta aditus illi, centumque columnar 
Ex solido stant aere, illas argentea circum 
Volvitur, et nodis ambit capita alta catena. 
Turn rutUae fulvo dependent fcanpades auro. 
Ipsa autem> tanta quanquam septa undique mole, 
Parva ipsa, et simplex, et nuUo splendida luxu, 
Stat sacrata domus ; sed quae sibi nomen Abrami 
Vindicat, auctoremque Deum : nee sanctior uUa 
Relligio est, Mahumeda, tnis, nee quam magis isti 
In votum metuunt conceptis poscere verbis, 
Ambiguaque fide, et perjura £Billere lingua. 

Ergo ubi jam admissam excepit vasta area turbam, 
Dilectam venerantur humum, et ferventia figunt 
Oscula parietibus : turn summi in culmine tecti 
Obducunt nigros, solennia dona, tapetas. 
Ipse olim quales, antiqua ex urbe Damasci 
Misit Omar, quales, dum res et fata sinebant, 
PoUentes opibus Pharii misere tyranni. 



. 
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Inclyta progenies Fatimae ; nnnc maxinms ista 

Jura babet Othmanides^ solium magno omiae finnaii8> 

Et sanctum imperii pignns sibi vindicat nni. 

Tom passim stenmntnr homi, et ter voce vocantes 
Alia, colmit ; solus nutu qui temperat orbem^ 
Sincemmque Deum, purosque Unins honoies. 
Inde decus, Mabumeoa, tuum^ et tua carmine dicnnt 
Rite ministeria ; ut lectum Deus ipse Picophetam 
Per medios hostes, per tanta pericula belli 
Sustulerity demumque setema in pace locarit. 

Tu solus penetrare polum, et spatia ultima coeli ; 
Tu super Angelicis cinctos custodibus orbes 
Tendere iter potaisti, et puro in fonte lavari, 
Et scelerum ad terras abluta labe remitti. 
Tu quoque lasta potes venturse gaudia vitae^ 
Coelorumque arces^ sedesque aperire beatas. 
Dulcis ibi requies, et molU stratus in herba 
Somnus, et egelidis placidae in convallibas umbrae ; 
Alta domus, lautseque epulse, et madentia fnsis 
Vina favis ; trepido miscens ibi murmura lapsu 
Lactea purpureos interstrepit unda lapillos. 
Quin sese fidam^ roseo suffusa pudore, 
Accinget lateri comitem, amplexuque fovebit 
Ambrosio, et teneros virgo spirabit amores. 

HsBC adeo, hsec turpes tangentia praemia seiiBus 
Px>Uicitus^ stimulisque animos baud moUibus urgens, 
Terrarum Mahumeda asqua plus parte triumphat. 
Atqui non tali studio, nee ritibus istis, 
Integra se jactat pietas ; neque inania nobis 
Tu, Christe, officia, et tantum cumulanda superbis 
Munerib^s templa, et steriles vano ordine pompas, 
Mandasti ! Tibi firma fides, Tibi criminis expers 
Vita placet, puroque incoctum pectus honesto ! 
Ergo te, natumque Deo, soliique Patemi 
Participem, humano commistum corpore Numen, 
Te memores colimus ! Tu nostram. Maxima, culpam 
Victima, morte luis ! Tu nobis, sanguine fuso. 
Sola, Salus, sola amissi Spes reddita coeli ! 

G. CANNING. 

Ex ^DE Christi, 1789. 
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Lord Byron*s simile from " English Bards and Scotch 

Reviewers" 

So the struck eagle stretch'd upon the plain 
No more through rolling cloi^ds to soar again^ 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart. 
And wing'd the shaft that quiv^r'd in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nurs'd the pinion that impelPd the steel — 
Whilst his own plumage which had warm'd his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 



Idem Latine redditum. 

S AUG! us baud aliter campo prostratus aperto^ 
Non iterum ausurus Yolventes ire per umbras 
Nimborum, regalis avis, si forte videret 
Ipse suam pennam, quam gesserat ipse sub armo. 
Ipse suam urgentem trepidum in pra^cordia ferrum* 
Angor acerbus erat, multum heu ! sed acerbior isto 
Pluma quod ipsa eadem, quae telo prsebuit alam^ 
£t quae natali fovit lanugine nidum. 
Ultima vital' exhausit stillantia corde. 

R. TREVELYJN, A.M. 



On Epistolary Formulas and Dedications, 
" Litera scripta manet/' 

The same principle, which has established laws for our con- 
duct and behaviour, seems to have prescribed forms for our 
correspondence. Fallacy, as the schoolmen have decreed, lies 
in universals, for which reason we invariably find that regulations 
are not immutable ; because, although instituted witli a view to 
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general circumstances, there are peculiar ones in which their 
futility is apparent Aristotle, while discoursing on the Predi- 
caments, lays it down as a fixed principle, that doubts may be 
reasonably entertained of particulars:' one topic appears replete 
with anomalies, and as such, fit for investigation and reproof, — 
I mean the formulas of epistolary intercourse, viz. superscriptions, 
conunencements, and conclusions ; the three distinguishing parts 
of a letter, which, although varying with times and manners, 
remain essentially unaltered: the fourth part, or letter itself, 
being more immediately subject to contingencies, must be dis- 
missed, as a subject to which no invariable rules can be as- 
signed. 

The three sable Graces, Law, Physic, and Divinity, have 
severally established forms for their votaries. Conveyances and 
wills retain their original shape, because it is the legal one, and 
their validity would be questionable were any other employed : 
a prescription always did, and always will, consist of certain 
taksmanic characters, backed by a signature : and a sermon must 
be composed of text and comment, or its nature is materially 
changed. — This is perfectly in character, because the circum- 
stances which prescribe those forms are invariable : a deed of 
gift is the same to all intents and purposes, as when wax and 
parchment first became symbols of security ; a prescription of 
Latham or Marcet does not differ from one of Mead or Freind ; 
and a sermon, whether intitled a lecture or exhortation, is em- 
ployed to the same effect in a modern mahogany pulpit, as in 
the open conventicles of the Druids, or the more secret ones of 
the Magi. — But Epistles have undergone alterations, and that 
they are yet capable of improvement may easily be shown. 

No one can object to the retaining of distinct forms for friend 
and foe, for the distant and the familiar; but it is the application 
of these forms which must appear reprehensible. 1 have often 
felt, in perusing the letters of the dead, a most insuperable dis- 
gust at the terms in which they are couched, when compared 
with their real contents. One man shall address another with 
the accustomed " Dear Sir," and subscribe himself " Your 
bumble servant,*' or some other modification of profession, 
while he invites *' his former friend and future foe" to an exchange 
of bullets, drawing the flimsy mask of Honor over his blushes. 
Let the galled jade wince, — fools may rail against criticism and 



' '* A man may rail in generals for a week, 

Ask for particnlars, he cannot speak." — Oxford Spy, 
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satire, but the most honorable (Contest is that of the pen ; words 
break no bones, and mutual weariness at last induces a cessation 
of arms. But to return. 

Superscriptions are now settled by a proper directory,' so that 
no latitude can be allowed to fantastical scribblers in that de- 
partment; They were formerly ridiculous in the extreme. It 
is difficult to peruse with gravity such expressions as '^ these 
present with care and speed" — '' to my most honored good friend, 
these/' &c., however common in a former century : surely the 
writers must have meant them for a sample of the affectionate 
contents ; in romance they would have an admirable effect, in 
parody still more. We all remember '< To the most amiable 
JLindamira/'* and 

*' For her Ladyship, 

Of all her sex most excellent : 
These to her gentle hands present.'*' 

. Commencements have materially changed: every body knows 
how wives are at present addressed, — ** Sweet heart'' and 
'^ Dear heart" are the obsolete appellatives, and whether the 
existing expressions rival them in tenderness 1 cannot pretend to 
say. Lord Strafford, on being committed to the Tower, writes 
to his wife nearly in these terms, — *^ Sweete harte, I am in sore 
trouble," — where the words come home to our feelings, and 
excite immediate sympathy : but when the libertine Rochester 
styles his injured consort '' Dear heart," the formula carriei 
with it every appearance of deceit, although the letter professea 
penitence. 

. Nevertheless there are extant some precious deviations from 
the legitimate form. . Queen Elizabeth, wishing to compel 
Martin Heyton, Bishpp of £ly, to exchange some lands belong«^ 
ing to his see, writes the following tender billet : 

** Proud Prelate, 

'' I understand you are backward in complying with 
your agreement : but I would have you to know, that I, who 
made you what you are, can unmake you ; and, if you do not 



' The Secretary's Assbtant, 12ido. 

* Pope's Works, edit. Warton. Vol. vi. Memoirs of Martinus Scrib- 
lerus; tbia portioA is o m i tt ad in many aititloBBk 
3 Hudibras, Epistle to his Lady, L 948. 
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fof tbwith fulfil your engagement, by [ will immediately 

iinfrockyou. 

" Yours, as you demean yourself, 

Elizabeth/" 

This application was successful. On the contrary, canting 
and wheedling letters always begin with an expression of endear- 
ment, Cromwell writes to Colonel Hammond, Governor of 
Carisbrook Castle, insinuating how the king ought to be disposed 
of: " Dear Robin" (sa^ys he — the Colonel's name was Thomas) 
''^our fleshly reasonings ensnare us." When the usual ** Sir," 
an expression suited to every station, first appeared, is uncertain: 
it occurs, however, in a letter from Algernon Sydney to Dr» 
Mapletoft, written about the year \662» 

Conclusions present a rich field for such as insist upon the 
baseness of human nature, and to them may the ^harvest be left. 
I have gleaned a few specimens which may demonstrate what 1 
have advanced. Reynolds, the regicide, in a letter to Secretary 
Thurloe, ends with these words : '^ Humbly kissing his High- 
nesses hands, and beseeching the Lord long to continue him a 
pursing father to the good people of the three nations under his 
Highness's happy Government, and a terror to all his enemies, 
i take leave and remaine," 8cc. Such was the ^' colirt holy- 
water" of a republican government.^ ^' Your loving friend'^ 
Ivas then the common style between man and man. Sydney, in 
his aforesaid letter to Mapletoft, styles himself '^ Your very 
humble and affectionate servant ;" and Sarah, duchess of Marl-' 
borough, wished to be considered as the '' most faithful humble 
servant and friend" of such as she honored with her correspon-*. 
dence, or the converse* There exists, as Voltaire informs us, a 
letter from Comte de Bussi, in these terms : *^ I promise my most 
powerful protection to the Sieur Gardieu, who has manifested 
a warm zeal towards me :" it should rather be considered as a 
certificate of friendship, and, taken in that light, is of a suspicious 
nature. — The result of perusing a few specimens of epistolary 
writing will scarcely differ from the answer of a king of Sparta 
to the orators of Clazomene: *' Of your exordium I recollect 
nothing ; your middle displeased me; and as to your conclusion, 
I will have nothing to do with it." It is true, an expression ad- 
dressed to ourselves may please, but it must even then be consi- 
dered as a token, and not as metallic currency. 



• Ex registro Eliensi. * Noble's Lives of the Regicides, Vol. ii. 
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The DecfidlioD ma j be dassed as a yoaoget brother <o(f ibii^ 
Epistle, beii^ certainlj of later invenUoii ; it possesses, boirever, 
scMiie dbtinct advanti^es. Aa antbor may make use of tenns in 
a decbcatioD, to which he dares not set his name in a letter; nor 
indeed would be obtain any thing but vidicttle from bis conges* 
poodents, were be to deify tfaem with professiottal ndtthMMi* 
Of this servility neariy eveiy book is an instance : to gi^e many 
specimens would be tiresome, and, to select a few, invidious. 
Ooe^ for richness of cohxii^ and Mid^ of design, deserves to 
be rescued from the shelf* 

*' To the right Hoooimbley That livdy Monument of univer* 
tal leamii^ and wisdom, and to the Muses a truely noble and 
most famous Maecenas, Henry Pierrepoint, Marquess of Dor* 
diester. Earl of Kingstone, Vicount Newark, &€« Increase of 
honor and happiness here, and a crown of glory hereafter* 

^ My Lord, — Such is that great esteem and universal fame 
(among the learned) of your Honor's most rare accomplishments 
in (and favor to) the sublime sciences, and the most occult mys* 
teries of Nature (insomuch that posterity will certainly account 
your Honor some Rudofy^hMts or jllpkofisms of our £iq|lish he- 
misphere); that notwithsunding my own indignity, or of these 
my slender performances, for which I mqj^ht otherwise justly 

bludi at my presumption, I am yet imboldened to affix 

on your Honor this Dedication, and commit this, die first-fruits 
of my pen, to your Honorable Protection; Ambitious of nothing 
more than wlmt the world shall deem I want of Learning or 
Elegancy of Language, I shall r^ain by the worth of a match* 
less Patron, 8cc. And subscribe myself, my Lord, as a reall 
Honorer of you, and those incomparable virtues your Honor is 
so plentifully endowed with, most humbly devoted to your ser^ 
vice, Richard Edlin.*'* 

Tliis precious piece of flattery disappointed its author's hopes: 
the sun and moon are both set, the patron and suppliant are 
alike forgotten. — The dedications prefixed to old books are fre« 
quently the most interesting portion of their contents, from exhi* 
biting a peculiar quaintness which makes the grossest adulation 
palatable : those of Dryden, which must have excited many a 
blush while under transcription, aie models of graceful and easy 
composition, and would seem, without a patron's name, to have 
been written as exercises, for the benefit of future beggars. 
Such is the power of superior talents, that even their perversion 



I £dlin*i Obsorvstioncii Astrologicic, 166U. 
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CM ckina, like m jogi^s trickt, ^ dK oidj use of wfaidi b to 
•bow tbn tbey can be phjfed.'* 

P. 



EPIGRAMMATA, EPITAPHIA, VARIORUM 

No. T. 



lu PHmru (Gammmi Ufmiwr). 

Qmni bene potaado noetrates T^ w t ma ok fidhnt ; 
Seilieet ia nocii aaibobit iQe loeis. 



Imrtrwm fTtii 

Qaoaagisa«oifit|veliaarenafli, boo auifb eailor 
OpUt ; plus ialiens incitat aoda alia. 



Jm 

Ubnrie, Araqae hm/t ■Mritoms avanu 
Heredem sese scripfeffat ipse sibL 

laiprobe, qaid ficto tabaht beiede iatigasi 
Qai tibi wni vizti, aee tibi poMe aiori est. 



Ik fli^rf I 

Sim quaniTis dnis hie, coeli nova gaodia eiyb 
Experior : HXm mors mihi causa dotk. 



Si BKNittfeft coram Rotilo qQaecoDque doau sast, 
** Sont mihi/' ait Radius, ** spleodidioffa 

Mutva sia rogilet Rolibimy di versa soaabit 
Vox Rotili : ** miser est, debitor, Inis, ioops*.* 

NeaM>, sive aalet locuple^ sive loftat egeaas^ 
Dinle dilior est, paupere pauperior. 



Tempore ut sestivo cceUs cadit imber ; amoris 
Tempore fenreotb, fletns in ora flait. 

/a ambitio$um» 

Ne nimis alta petas ; nam qui conscendit io altoai;, 
Dsdalas esse Ti^lais, Icarus esse sokt. 
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In Puellam. 

Die mihi, nate Dea^ facibus metuende, Cupido, 

Quo pectus dominae laeseris igoe meae 1 
Sic ego : sic lascivus Amor, '^ quam falleris/' inquit ; 

'' Flamma qua potius me cremet ipsa roga/' 



In Ultorem. 

Csesi fata patris^urasti, testibus astris, 
Ulcisci armifera, flammiferaque manXi* 

Deprecor; at frustra. '^Coelo sim perfidusT' inquis: 
Stulte, bac perfidia turpior ista fides* 



In duos itmieoa. 

Quos babuit quondam viventes una voluntas. 
Nunc vita functos urna babet una duos. 



D. M. S. 

Qui. sim. Viator, quaeris. ipse, nescio*. 
Quis. sis. futurus. tu. tamen. per. me. scies. 
£go. tu. que. pulvis. umbra, et. umbrae, somnium. 



Annibah 



Sumne ego, qui trepidas fractis cervicibus Alpes 

Institui ignoto tramite ferre jugumi 
Sumne ego, qui, innumera confertis caede maniplis, 

Romanes docui scire pavere Deos ? 
Quando ego, qui Italiam fugio, sum pulsus ab hoste t 

Victorem victo cur patria ore vocat ? 
Siccine me invidia, cives, onerastis acerba, 

Ut clam speratas subtraheretb opes 1 
Non potuit Romana manus, non sidera ; sed firaus 

Punlca me Annibalem perdere sob potest. 



Nempe trucb jussu teterrima monstra novercae 

Hoc destrae invicto robore pressa jacent. 
Conde aHos, pater, uxori, bone Jupiter, orbes, 
Quos vincam ; aut merito jam mihi pahde tuirai. 
VOL. XV!I. a. Ji. NO. L!V. t B 
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A te deccptam flfie Tides t nonne pudet 1e t 
Falli est turpe ; tamen fallere tarpe iiNigts. 



NOTICE OF 



CARMINA HOM ERICA, ILIAS et ODYS- 
SEAf a Rhapsodorum Tnterpolationibus repurgata, 
et in Pristinftm Formam, quatenus recuperanda esset, 
tarn e Veterum Monumentorum Jide et auctaritate, 
quam tx Antiqid Semumis indole ac rationed redacta ; 
cum Notis ac Prolegon^nis, in quibus de eorum Ori- 
gine, Auctore et ^tate ; itemque de Prisca Lingua 
ProgressUf Pracoci Maturitate, diligenter inquiritur 
opera et studio R. P. Knight. Lond. imp. 8w. 
1820. Treuttel et Wurtz. 1/. 5^. 



No. III. 

The readers of the Classical Journal, on turning to No. xlvi. 
p. S45, will find a notice of Mr. Knight's Carnuna Homerica 
announced^ which was to exhibit the peculiar features and cha- 
racter of that work in the following particulars: 'M. On the 
person and writings of Homer generally. 2. On bis description 
of ancient manners. 3. On his Mythology. 4. On his Inter- 

E>lations and different readings. 5. On the comparison of the 
iad and Odyssey. 6. On the Language of Homer, which, 
though thejast point in this arrangement, is the first in argu- 
menty and, with respect to Mr. Knight's edition of Horner^ 
forms, we apprehend, its greatest strength." 

It was proposed to consider these several points, through 
three distinct numbers of the Journal, and the first three were 
carried through two of them, though not in immediate succes- 
sion. Each of these articles ran to some length : and that which 
remained, comprehending the last three divisions, was, ias might 
have been expected, very considerably longer ; but it has not 
appeared. 



Carmina Homer ica. S75 

It is necessary, however, to depJare, that it was 8ent>; not, in- 
deed, with such regard to quick succession^ as it should have 
been. The subject itself was not trifling, and the discussion of 
it led to certain inquiries, not to be readily despatched by one, 
who was at the time very seriously employed on a variety of 
topics, of at least a very different, if not an opposite^ nature. 
The remarks, however, were at length finished, and left for in- 
sertion, some two or three quarters back. 

A writing, that had been too long delayed, may have led 
readers to suppose that the writer had not redeemed his pledge ; 
and is certainly more liable to be mislaid and to be forgotten, 
than one, which, by coming in quick succession, keeps the re- 
collection fresh. Not to multiply words, after having declared 
that the papers were sent, it must suffice to say, that they will, 
if found, be inserted in the Classical Journal. 

What is inserted now is but an after-thought, sent to be in- 
inserted in the mislaid copy. The writer has not leisure to s^y 
more now, or to attempt to retrace his former thoughts, being 
entirely engaged in other pursuits, from which he must not 
divert his attention. Two or three passages indeed^ which have 
already been given, will, in a certain measure, exhibit some 
peculiar features in Mr. Knight's orthography; and the following 
additions sent to the papers missing, will exhibit others^ though 
of lighter consideration. 

From the extracts given above from the Carmina Homerica, 
it will be seen, that they are not made in a fac-simile hand, a^ 
from any ancient M SS. of Homer, but are adapted to modem 
typography, being intended qnly to express the Ionic pronunci^ 
ation, according to Mr. Knight's view of it. The characters 
in the most ancient Greek MSS., it is well known, are in large 
letters, called, incorrectly, Uncial, through misreading in an old 
MS., Unciales for Initiates.' M. Montfaucon saw about SO 
of these,^ and we have one in this country, the Cod. Bezas, (at 
Cambridge) containing the four Gospels, of which Dr. Kipling 
gave a fac-simile. This is, perhaps, the most ancient ; we have, 
^Iso, a few others of a similar nature. It does not appear, that 
any of these MSS. contain Carmina Homerica ; and the quor 
tations, made in the above essay from Mr. Knight's edition, are 
intended to express merely the Homeric pronunciation, accord- 
ing to his Editor's hypothesis. 

' Preface to Casle^'s Catalogue of MSS. in the Kiog*s Library, p. 8. 
* Palsographia Graeca, Lib. in. Cap. r. 
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The Cod. Bezae^ it may be observedy and the others jast 
tlluded to, are written much alike ; not only in initial letters, 
but without breathings, accents, iotas ascript or subscript, 
or any system of stops, whatever a point occasiomilly in- 
troduced may mean. It will be seen, that our Editor omits 
with the most ancient Gr. MSS. the acute and grave accents, 
but uses the circumflex ; that he introduces the iota subscript, 
which these MSS. do not use ; that he adopts a regular system 
of stopping ; and that his digamma more than answers all the 
purposes of the breathings. 

With respect to accents, it is most true that the ancient 
Greeks read by accent : and, indeed, all nations must read by 
accent ; the sounds of the human voice being like the keys of a 
musical instrument, where, as one tone rises, the other falls; and 
vice versa. But the accentual marks are of modern inven- 
tion : the time of their introduction was about the seventh cen- 
tury ; and the dispute about them much resembles that which 
irelates to the Hebrew points. Though a use they certainly 
have^ the adoption of them is arbitrary. But we submit, whe- 
ther as Mr. K. omits the acute and grave accents, he ought 
not, to preserve uniformity and consistency, to have omitted 
likewise the circumflex ; that being, as he well knew, die mere 
union of the two accents thus O, till it took a more circular 
shape (^) and then a more serpentine one, as now more gene- 
rally used. Mr. Porson uses the circumflex, and very consist- 
ently ; for, though perhaps he over-rated the accentual marks, 
as he uses the acute and grave, he naturally enough uses also 
Ae circumflex, together with the breathings and iota subscript. 
Mr. Wakefield, who perhaps under-rated accents, yet con- 
sistently also rejected the circumflex. 

We are apt to confound quantity with accent. But with re- 
spect to the Greek pronunciation, it is certain that it combined 
in a very curious way accent with quantity, which perhaps it 
might not be difficult to explain, though we have lost the prac- 
tice. Mor is it likely to be recovered by our wretched Gram- 
mar rules, showing something of the practice, but nothing of 
the rationale, of accents. 

These hints are very cursorily made, and certainly in a matter, 
that is so discretional, not with a view to censure the practice 
of our learned Editor, but merely to exhibit it : and, with respect 
to the use of the circumflex, it answers a purpose in his parti- 
cular case. 

Since writing the article sent and missing, the author has pe- 
rused ^' The Examination of the Primary Argument '^ of the 
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Iliad, by GranviOe Penn, Esq. 1821. The author has stated 
many objections to the opinions of Wolfe, Heyne, and Mr. K*, 
relative to th^ late knowledge or prompt use of alphabetical 
writing among the Greeks. Yet there are some points rela- 
tive to Homer, (in this question), on which Mr. K. seems rather 
to doubt, than to decide. 

Mr. Porson too, while admitting the reading, learning, and 
extent of inquiry of Mr. K., as the author of the '' Andytical 
£ssay on the Greek Alphabet," yet finds difficulties in the way 
of believing every thing advanced by him on the digamma; 
and, among some other matters, the difficulty of erecting a sys- 
tem of language on the sole foundation of Homer's works. — See 
Mr. Porson's Tracts and Miscellaneous Criticisms, p. 134. 

Mr. Penn has stated his difficulties, certainly with some force, 
and not without some classical authorities ;— viz. the Traphinise 
of Sophocles, V. I6l — 2, and the j^neid of Virgil, JGn. iii. 
V. 286. 443. Mn. vi. v. 74, which he thinks the above learned 
editors had somewhat overlooked. But admitting that these 
passages relate to alphabetical writing, still it mj^ht be replied, 
that they speak agreeably to the practice of the times in which 
Sophocles and Virgil lived : in regard to those of Hercules 
and the Trojan war, the writers could only speak agreeably to 
the language of their own times, or more poetico ; and tipoetica 
licentia is no foundation for solid argument. This can be 
founded only on the genius of Homer's writings, historical facts, 
and analogical reasoning. 

G. D* 



A LIST 

of Theological Works necessary for the studies of a 

young Divine. 

"^^^^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^~ 

Si me coDJectura non fallit, totius Reformstionis pars inte^rrima est 
in Amglia, ubi cum studio Veritatis viset studiuin Antiquitatis. 

haaci Cataub* Epht. ad Sahnoi, 



Oandidates for Deacons' Orders should be thoroughly 
versed in the Gospels and the uicts of the Apostles in the 
*' Greek Testament;" and, for those of Priests, in the Epis- 
tles in addition. If they can construe them into correct hating 
so much the better. 



I 
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Both classet ought, likewise^ to have t complete knowlege 
of the Old aod New TestameDt narratives, the principal evi- 
dences of Christianity, and its fortunes from the death of its 
Divine Founder to its establishment under Constantine tlie 
Great ; as likewise of the leading doctrines of the Church of 
EngUndy its Reformation from Popery, and the chief tenets of 
the various English Dissenters; in many of which particulars 
Bishop Tomline's ** Elements of Christian Theology" will be 
found of very important service. Dr. Doddridge's ^' Family Ex- 
positor *^ is, also, a work which ought to be frequently con* 
suited. 

To this should, farther, be added a perfect acquaintance with 
Grotius '^ De Feritate ReligionU Christiana/*^ and the power 
of translating with facility any of the Thirty-Nine Articles from 
English into Latin, and vice versa ; as well as of proving their, 
authority by scriptural texts. 



To occupy the Clergy after their Ordination, three lists of 
books are subjoined, adapted (as it is, after much consideration, 
concluded) to their successive stages of theological proficiency. 
Many a well-disposed young Divine, it may be feared, for want 
of some such humble guide as is supplied by the First (not 
pressing too heavily upon either the intellect, or the purse) has 
gradually felt his purposes of virtuous industry give way, and 
afforded a melancholy illustration of the sentence of the Roman 
Historian, Invisa primo Desidia postremo amatur. If he render 
himself master of the First, it can hardly be doubted, that be will 
seize every opportunity of going on to the Second at least. The 
latter part of the Third will be, in every sense, of more arduous 
acquisition. 

N. B. In several cases, the cheap and judicious Reprints of 
the Clarendon Press may be recommended in preference to 
other editions; but any of the editions will suffice. It will rea- 
dily be perceived, that economy has been much consulted in 
forming the selection. It would have been easy to multiply 
volumes upon almost every one of its subdivisions. 

An Examining Chaplain. 



* Mr. Valpy has recently published an accurate edition, with English 
Notes, in duod. 
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I. 

D'Oyly's aud Manx's Bible, 2 vols. 

Parkhvrst's Greek Lexicon. 

Robinson's Theological Dictionary. 

Gray's Key to the Old Testament. 

Percy's Key to the New Testament. 

Horne's Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures^ 4. 

Jennings' Jewish AntiquitieSy 2. 

Wells' Geography of the Old and New Testament, 2. 

Tom line's £lements of Christian Theology, 2. 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, by Maclaine^ 5. 

Burnet's History of the Reformation Abridged. 

Skelton's Deism Revealed, 2» 

Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, 3. 

Paley's Evidences of Christianity, d. 

Nelson's Fasts and Feasts. 

Paley's Hora Paulina. 

Shepherd on the Common Prayer^ £• 

Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and New Testament, 4* 

Newton's Dissertations on the Prophecies, 2. 

Campbell's Dissertation on Miracles, 2. 

Secker's Works, 4. 

Sherlock's Sermons, 5 in 3. 

(Randolph's) Enchiridion Theologicum^ 2. 

The Clergyman's Instructor (Clarendon Press.) 

— — — Assistant (Do.) 

II. 

'Novum Testamentum, a Valpy, 3 vols. 

Biblia Vulgat(B Editionis* 

Routh Reliquia Sacra^ 3. 

ScHLEUsNERi Lexicofi in Novum Testamentum, 4. 

Schmidii Concordantia Graca, Novi Testamenti. 

Elsley's Annotations on the Gospels and Acts, 3. 

Sladb's Annotations on the Epistles, 2. 

Macknioht's Harmony of the Gospels. 

Stillingfleet's Origines Sacra. 

Sylloge Confessionum sub tempus reformanda Ecclesia. 

Pearson on the Creed. 

BuLLi Opera. 

Potter on Church-Government. 
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Campbell on the Gospels, 4, 

Macknioht on the Epistles, 6. 

Butler's Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religpon. 

Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice, 3. 

Beveridge's Thesaurui TheologUui, 4* 

Trapp on the Gospels. 

Barrow's Select Sermons. 

Bbausobre and L'£n pant's Introduction to the N* T. 

JoRTiN on the Truth of the Christian Religion. 

Nott's Hampton Lectures. 

Watson's Theological Tracts, 6. 

III. 

1. 

LXXII Virorum Versio (Clarendon Press), 6. 

Trommii Concordantia Graca Fen. LXXIL 
Biel Thesaurus Phihlogicus, 3. 
SuicERi Thesaurus Ecaesiasticus, ft. 
Wetstein Prolegomena in Novum Testamentum. 
Cave Ecclesiastica Historia Uteraria, 2. 
Jon ES on the Canon of the New Testament, 3. 
Leland's View of the Deistical Writers, 2. 
Van Mildert's Sermons on Infidelity, 2. 
Ben net's Abridgment of the London Cases. 
Warburton's Divine L^ation of Moses, 3« 

2. 

Walton's Biblia Polyglotta, 6. 

Castelli Lexicon, 2. 

Parkuurst's Hebrew Lexicon. 

Spencer De Legibus Hebraorum, 2. 

Kennicott Dissertatio Generalis. 

HoDius De Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus. 

Bythner's Lyra Prophetica. 

Glassii Philologia Sacra y by Dathe, 4 in 2. 

Fabricii Lux Salutaris Evangelii. 

Lightfoot's Works, 2. 

Lowth De Sacra Po'esi Hebraorum, by Michaelis, 2. 

MiCHAELis' Introduction to the Nt T., by Marsh, 6 in 4. 

2. JRt S* 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

No passage in the whole range of Literature, sacred or profanet 
U so widely mistaken, or the mistake of which has opened so wide 
a door to the influx of superstition, as the following : *' Then men 
began to call on the name of the Lord/' Gen. iv. 26. This is the 
exact rendering of the original, according to the vowel points, and 
yet it is obviously at variance with the truth : Adam, Eve, and 
their children, especially Abel, having, from the beginning, never 
ceased to call on the name of the Lord. If we disregard these 
points we have the true sense : " Then men began to call them- 
selves by the name of Jehovah;*' that is, they spurned the title 
and attributes of the eternal God, thinking themselves immortal on 
the earth. This presumption, however impious or unreasonable 
it may now appear to us, was in these circumstauces of mankind 
very natural. The leading idea which man ever attached to the 
character of God was exemption from death ; and as there were 
among the antediluvians those who lived for ages in full vigor 
without, it is probable, being visited by infirmity or sickness, they 
began to consider themselves as Gods, and to hold themselves forth 
as such to the world, thus claiming the submission and homage 
of their fellow-mortals. Moses mentions this circumstance 
as the origin of idolatry, and proceeds to state the shortening the 
period of human life, and the destruction of the world by a flood, as 
the consequences of it. But as it was his purpose to relate the pedi- 
gree of Adam, who remained in the knowlege and worship of the 
true God, unseduced by the impious presumption of their degenerate 
brethren, he digresses to fulfil that purpose, and after exhausting 
it, he returns to the subject thus : *^ Then men began to assume 
the name of Jehovah" — " And it came to pass when men began to 
inultiply on the face of the earth, and daughters were born unto 
them, that the sons of the Gods saw the daughters of men, that 
they were fair, they made them their wives, whomsoever each 
mi^t choose. And the Lord said, My breath shall not for ever 
remain in man, for he is himself but flesh, so that his days shall be 
a hundred and twenty years. Thus they were destroyers in those 
days: for after the sons of the Gods had commerce with the daugh- 
ters of men, they bore them children, who became violent and 
mighty men, the same with those who of old were men of renown.'' 

The passage thus brought into one point of view, and more 
faithfully translated, is clear and consbtent. Some of the descen- 
dants of Cain, who, having forsaken the true God, and who, living 
for ages probably with great bodily strength, began to consider 
themselves immortal, and to hold themselves forth as Gods to be 
worshipped by their inferiors in rank, might, and years. God be- 
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holding their impietv, removes the foundatioHi of it^ thus tayiog ' 
" These meo thiuk that they bava Ihe^mnciple of life io themseWes, 
and that they will for ever live ipdependent of me ; I will corre^j^ 
thfir presumption : and as they, breathe only' in' the bvaathf vhieb 
I gave th«m. I will tecal it, and thus teach them humility aid 

wisdom by . shortening their days/' - •• "-' 

• This passage owtjs its obscurity to the misconception of 4wo-wtMdi' 
ia the original. The phrase omVKn ni, translated «|soiis ofXM'' 
in our common version, means ** sons of the Gods ;" that is, the 
sons or descendants of those who made themselves Gods^ or, ac- 
cording to the language of Moses, who called themtelvea by the 
uame of Jehovah. These men, instead of confining theinaelv>es to 
a faithful union with one woman, agreeably to the marriage iasti* 
tutioa appointed aud recommended to Adam by €k>d hiamlf, 
indulged themselves in promiscuous interconrse with the daughters 
of men ; that is, women in the lower classes of life, and thus gave 
birth to a race of children, who, possessing vast stature and grvst 
bodily strength, and withal abandoned on the world without vir- 
tuous example or education, lived by violence and plunder,-'th« 
terror and disturbers of society. Many tales respecting these 
marauders, who, in after days, were called giants, were deab^ass 
handed down to posterity by the family of Noah; and it iato these 
traditional tales, current in his days, that Moses alludes when be 
says : ** They became violent and mighty meu, the same with those 
who of old were men of renown/' The other mistake lies in the 
verb pi« idun, which our translators have rendered by ''shall 
strive," while the Syriac and Arabic versions, the Cbaldee parsr 
phrase, the Septuagint and even the Latin Vulgate have rendered it 
by terms expressive of the meaning I give to it, viz. *' shall remain/' 
How is this to be accounted for? The Chaldeans often changed 
the final o into |, such as the termination of plural nouns, D» em 
into, p een. Thus the verb on dum^ to continue, to perpeitM^, 
becan)e changed into pn dun, the same in form with another verb 
already ^xisliug in Hebrew, under the sefnse of striving, contending, 
litigating; This accidental corruption may have taken place in the 
times of Moses or upwards, who has consecrated the vulgar cor^ 
ruptiou with the primary meanmg of '' continuing or remaining." 
Tlie corrupted verb dun is the parent of the Greek iriv, iifytuot, 
irfia, iriBvyu), while dun, to contend, gave birth to Serva^oi, heirW' 
This confusion having taken place, it was natural that the interpre- 
ters of Moses should have been divided, some adopting the sense 
of the corrupted, and others that of the genuine verb, and agreeing 
in nothing but in overlooking the meaning of the passage. 

In the Jewish scriptures, Angels are called, " sons of God." 
See Job, i. 6. xxxviii. 7, Now, as the Jews believed that angels 
were employed under God in superintending the affairs of men, 
and as the title by which angels are elsewhere desigQated,'is here 
used by Moses, it was natural for the Jews to (;onc[ude, that the 
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same writer meant angels in this place. But it seems that some 
*«|rtb^S^ ailgels^ IvhHe-engaged-iQtbe afikirs of men/ perceiving 
biQ¥f'fMf 1beir<iaugbters^.' were, became enamoured of.iheniy aod 
seduced •Ibem) and ibus fell from God. Joseplius, the Jewish 
• liisforiiui^ who could not bave been mistaken as to the sentimeilts 
^of his oountryine» en this subject; states this to be?the fact in ex- 
press terms. See Antiq. Ju4« i- 4., and also* Just* Martyr Apoh 
,ifi< p. lis, JFkre.we aefi thewigin 9f fallen angels; nojiis xj^ite 
anptker single verse in all-tbe- Jewish scriptures tliat otn be cbqsi* 
dered as countenancing the same absurd notion. But, though 
the \J^ws beN^ved in the preposterous notion of fallen angets, 
they did not think it consistent with the character of God, to 
suffer beings so subtle and powerful, to roam at large, worrying 
mankind, and seducing them to evil. They therefore imagined, 
that the Almighty ke^ps tl^em chained up in Hades, till the day of 
judgment.*' ^Thlsntftton is^t:t)untenanced by Peter, I2d Epist. ii. 4. 
" For if God spared not th^ «ngels who transgressed, but cast them 
down to Hades, and put them in chains of darkness, to be re- 
served for judgment, *^d 'spared tiot the old world .... when he 
. Mrdught'tble floed^'&e*'- It is needless to say, thai this is apiece 
of Ji^wish nfythplogy which forms 'no park .of thcrGospel. For 
neither Christ, nor any of the Evangelists sanction iti; and Pejer 
alludes to it as an opinion, which he believed in common with other 
*-Jews before' the cOirfing of our Lord? and be faineelf refers to the 
•^ tdt^ ^[Mstogeln Mds^i tm which thatilbtion is gr#nnded. 't 

But thDiSje fiillei)>a)igels,>fbeing spirits^ could not have commerce 

,.;wkh.^flesb and blood> in a state purely incorporeal. The meaning 

.then, was, ttiat'they had previously entered the boBies of men; 

^and the men thus possessed, acting sdlely under th^ influence of 

the siippNDsed fi!kdv<^eUing ^(jiritsr, a^sutned their name ^ ^f>sd08-of 

'»i6od^.^ *vln other words, >th€^ wewt demoniacs, tyrannical and vio- 

Jent' mea, instigated' by idemons or^einl spirits. Hense tlu origin 

of demoniacal p0ssession9. i < • - . * •« 

According to the Jews, and many Christians, good angels are 

Btitt «ieinpIoy^d ^hv admini&tetfng the^ hffirirs'^bf Wen. -Bi^^ it is 

""tUbi^fay^ihey wilF not iocdt in^^ itiehtl& of Wotfien^ lestithey ibe 

^^mbted, arid follow the exa^i^oftheif fallen 'brethrcan.'< And to 

^lA^ldludfeitbe' ibllowing^erse of the Apostle Baui : *' F4M' Ais 

cause ought H womau^t^ btivcf a veil Over her headV became of the 

vngehi!*' Tbi9 illustrious ebempion of the Christian faitji cor- 

: le^dy uniierstood tte language of Mbst^s, dnU hfisWidrf are to 

t|us (^ffect: '* The maraudief 8 and oppiitosor^'df old,%vho go under 

"'iife name ofsbns of Gcid, br angels, 'laid irioletft hktids on ttose 

females who came within tberr 'view/ 'For this r^iM(6ii) letevtry 

^rwwban wear a'vieil',' lest she should become the viotini of tempta- 

.'^ !tioB ; iest she should expose herself to some person, who by ktrigue 

• ••or.viQlepce^ by- wealth ^r power,- may lead her astray/' ]^or sifould 

it be forgotten, that this admonition was given to the womeu^Of Co- 
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liotby a place celebrated for its wealth, and in which ricli meg 
were collected from every part of the world to expend their pia^ 
perty with loose women. Hence the proverb, said in referenat 
to those who had not riches to dissipate in debaucheries-— 
av warros aripot es KopirOoy toff 6 wXovs : it is not every mav that 
can sail to Corinth. The circumstance, that many men floclicd 
from all parts to purchase beautiful women, and to carry them 
away, either by force, or money, must appeaf to give much pro* 
priety to this precept of our apostle. 

J. JONES. 
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Accedunt^n Pauli carmen Scholia Grseca. Paris. 1823. in 
32mo. ^ 
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Rechercbes pour servir k THistoire de TEgjpte pendant la 
domination des Grecs et des Romains, tiroes des Inscriptions 
Grecques et Latines, &c. Par M. Letronne. Paris. 1823. 8vo. 

BEOKPITOS, BlflN, MOSXOS: Bucolici Poetae Graeci, 
curante Jo. Fr. Boissonade. Paris. 1823. d2nio. 

Melanges d'Origines ^tymologiques et de questions grammati- 
cales par M« Eloi Johauneau. Fans. 8vo« 

Lie Retour de I'age d*or, ou I'Horoscope de Marcellus; 
Eglogue de Virgile (the fourth) traduite en vers Fran^ais; 
suivie d'un Hymne au Soleil, imit6 d'un hjmne antique, avec 
des notes pour I'explication des allegories de I'bymne et de 
TEglogue; par M. Eloi Johanneau. Paris. 8vo. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

Mr. Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, is preparing for the press 
a mathematical work intitled the Elements of a New Arithme- 
tical Notation, in some respects analogous to that of Decimals^ 
by which expressions producing a great variety of infinite series 
may be obtained, which can by no other means be found ; th« 
series discovered by the moderns for the quadrature of the circle 
and hyperbola, are shown to be aggregately incommensurable 
quantities; and a criterion is given, by which the commensura- 
bility, or incommensurability of infinite series may be infallibly 
and universally ascertained. The work will be published in 8vo. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. is of opinion that in 1 Cor. xi. 10. we should read avifa^ 
for ayyixovs ; but his style is not sufficiently classicaL 

We must be permitted to inform E. G., that we cannot find 
an authority for his ZJagayyeAsu;. 

Notice of Dunbar's Edition of Dalzelfs Anahcta Graca 
Majora in our next. 

Review of Recherches sur VInterieure de VAfrique S. in oiur 
next. 

H. L.'s additional observations came too late to be added to 
his article. 

The list of Eady Editions of the Bible is too incomplete 
to appear. The author may yet add many other editions. 
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3§6 [il(/f;,er/i5em€n/5«} 

This day is published^ in ,4to, price 1/. 1«. boards^ 
A GRAMMi)tH of the three Principal Oriental Languages, 
HINDOOSTANEE, PERSIAN, and ARABIC, on a pito 
entirely new and perfectly easy : to which is added, a Set df 
Persian Dialogues, composed for the Author^ . by Merga .Mo* 
hammed Saulib, of Shiray, accompanied with an English Tran- 
slation. 

By WILLUM PRICE, Esq. 
Pifbiisb^ by King8bury,.Parbury, and Allen, Leadenhall street. 



Published by Ogle, Duncan, & Co. 37| Paternoster-row, 
and 29^, Holbom; in one'largd Vol. 8vo. (12(X> pagte) 
price £55. boardS;^ or on very fine paper, hot-pressed^* Mi. 

BI^LIA HEBBAICA, 

Editio longe Accuratissima. 
Ab EVERARDO VAN DER HOOGHT, Y.D. M. 
It baa been the particular object of the Publishers to offer to 

^ the Public a neat and correct copy of the Hebrew ScripttifSf^ 

jit a moderate price ; and to ensure every attainable degree'bf 
accuracy, every page" has been (independent of the care nt^ 
viously bestowed upon It) rievised four times after the sterie^Mfj^ 

. plates were cast, by persons^ familiar with the Hebrew lahguii^. 
rhe errors which have been discovered in the editioin'of Van 
der Hooght^ have jin this^ been carefully corrected ; and the Pub- 
lishers are determuied to avail themselves of that se(;urity Which 
stereotype pr'mtiug alone affords,, to guard against their recur- 
rence in future 

O. D. and Co. having purchased the remaining Copies of 

^, the undermentioned Work, are enabled very considerably to 
reduce the price. 

A HEBREW, LATIN, and ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY, ' cbiitaining all the Hebrew and Chaldee words used in 
the Old Testament, including the pfOp^r Names lirranged under 
one Alphabet, the Derivatives rjsferred to their respective Roots, 
and the signification in Latin and Englisti^' according \o the^best 
Authorities; with copious Vocabularies, ' Latin" and HeSf^, 
and English and Hebrew. By the Rev. S. C. F.:FREY, 
Author of '' A Hebrew Grammar,'' &c. &c. in £ large vols. 
8vo, containing nearly 1500 pages, originally published at 
4/. l'6s. reduced 'to' 'fZ. 10.$.;'on £fne RoyafPape^, publirfied at 
IL 45. reduced to 9,1. 9,s. * • *' 
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